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EDITORIAL 


TE year is still young, but already four great figures in the 
World War have passed away—Earl Haig, Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Armies in France from the end of 1915 to the close of 
the war ; the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, the British Prime Minister 
who made the great decision on behalf of his country in August, 
1914; Marshal Diaz, who was called upon to reorganize the Italian 
Armies after the disaster of Caporetto and led them to victory in 
1918 ; and Prince Lichnowski, the German Ambassador in London 
before the war, who laboured so earnestly and so honourably to 
preserve the peace of Europe. They were all men whose steadfast- 
ness of purpose, calm fortitude and disinterested patriotism have 
been fully recognized by their contemporaries. It is difficult to 
believe that the judgment of posterity upon them will be in any way 
different from that of the men of their own time. Their characters 
were tried and tested in a crisis of colossal magnitude, and they 
passed through the great ordeal with their honour unsullied and their 
credit eee a aac in pace. 
* * 

Although opinions may differ 3 as to Lord Oxford’s claim to fame 
as leader of the nation during a great war, there is no doubt that he 
rendered inestimable service to his country during the critical period 
which immediately preceded the war and the dark days which 
followed the declaration of hostilities. ‘‘ In face of the approaching 
catastrophe Asquith was deserted neither by his realism nor by his 
courage. He was in the minority of Ministers who, in the last days 
of July, had little hope that war in Europe could be prevented and 


no illusion that it would spare Britain if it came. But no decision 
I 1 
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was forced upon a vacillating and divided Cabinet until events them- 
selves exacted it. A balance must be struck between what was lost 
by forgoing a.ficm declaration of policy at an earlier stage and what 
was gained by the xdepth of the conviction fastened, in an issue made 
-sorupulously. clear, upon a vast majority of the Commons and the 
: pation- that Btitaia’s place in the fighting line was as honourable as 
it was inevitable. The great weight of responsibility up to the 4th 
of August was upon him, and he bore it massively. It can never 
be forgotten of Asquith that he was the man who placed his country 
unitedly in support of Belgium.” * 

The confidence which they had in Asquith’s sense of honour and 
justice, in his sagacity, in his breadth of vision, made his countrymen 
appreciate the righteousness of the cause for which he asked them to 
take up arms, and his calmness and confidence in the hour of danger 
inspired them with a resolution to conquer at all costs. 

It may well be that temperamentally Asquith was unsuited to be 
a really great War Minister, to be an organizer of victory, or to take 
the leading rédle among a crowd of Allied statesmen. He certainly 
did not possess the forceful personality of Lord Chatham or the 
organizing ability of Carnot. Nevertheless, he possessed qualities 
which are of supreme value in the political leader of a nation when 
at war. He kept his head. He trusted and supported with the 
utmost loyalty the military leaders in the field. He faced with 
unflinching courage the vicissitudes of fortune. 

The leader of a democracy at war has no easy task. He has to 
guide his countrymen: he cannot dragoon them. It is an immense 
tribute, therefore, to the hold which Asquith had over the people of 
this country that he was able to carry through Parliament a Bill to 
institute compulsory military service. It is doubtful whether any 
other statesman could have carried out this task with comparatively 
so little opposition either inside or outside the House of Commons. 

* # = # e 

When death came suddenly to Field-Marshal Earl Haig it may be 
said that the work that he had been called into the world to do was 
practically completed ; he had not only after immense difficulties 
triumphantly led the British Expeditionary Force to victory, but 
he had also succeeded in consolidating the British Legion and all 
its Dominion Branches into one great union, in celebration of 
which there had been a special gathering in London in the summer 
of 1927. 

Admiral Mahan, the American, has written that England in her 

® See The Times, leader, 16th of February, 1928. 
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troubles has always trusted in Providence and the timely appearance 
of a heaven-born leader. And from the first by character, position, 
training and attainments Douglas Haig seems to have been marked 
out for the high career he was to follow. Of the generation 
of soldiers from which the commanders were to be drawn for the 
Great War, there was only one other man, Lieut.-General Sir 
James Grierson, who, in the opinion of the Army, could compete 
with Haig for the highest commands. As if there should be no 
possible doubt in the matter, Grierson was removed by sudden death 
at the outset of the war before a shot had been fired on land, after 
doing his work in training troops and, pre-eminently, in training the 
General Staff for the contest. Grierson removed, there was no one 
of suitable rank who either in personal efficiency or in professional 
experience was Haig’s equal. 

e 2 ° ° ® 

A room mate at Sandhurst seems first to have marked Haig down 
as something out of the common. Fellow students at the Staff 
College noted that his direct and independent ways were different 
to theirs, and a Staff College instructor, before witnesses, also 
definitely forecast that Haig would one day be Commander-in- 
Chief. 

With powerful and influential friends, he had every social 
advantage; nor had he difficulties as regards financial matters— 
difficulties which hampered at least two of the greater of his con- 
temporaries. His name soon became whispered about. Napoleon 
said to Talma, the actor, “ You have only to go on the stage and 
people recognize your talent at once, a soldier must wait years and 
perhaps can never exhibit his.” Yet for Haig there was very early 
recognition. Sir John French heard of him, and, ever on the look- 
out for cavalry talent, gave him a helping hand. Indeed, it may be 
said that Sir John gave him a most important step in his career by 
insisting on having him as A.A.G. (present equivalent G.S.O.I.) 
of his cavalry division in South Africa when Lord Roberts actually 
sent a senior officer to take his place. 

Yet all the advantages perhaps might have been insufficient to 
bring him to the top while still young—for he had entered the 
Army through Oxford and Sandhurst at the age of twenty-four— 
had he not received rapid regimental promotion, although it was not 
quite so rapid as that of Lord Ypres, who obtained command of the 
roth Hussars after eleven years’ service. Haig, whilst his R.A., 
R.E. and infantry contemporaries were taking twenty-seven to thirty 
years to obtain the same rank, rose to be a regimental lieutenant- 
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colonel in fifteen years. This quick cavalry promotion, like the 
old Purchase System, gave us the young generals, to whom so much 
of success in war is due. Haig was only fifty-three years old when 
hostilities began in 1914. 

It is not without significance, too, in considering Haig’s subse- 
quent career as Commander-in-Chief of the largest Army which 
this country has ever employed, to bear in mind that, after his two 
years at the Staff College, he had no further regimental service 
except for a few months in 1902-1903 in command of the 17th 
Lancers. He was, therefore, in a better position than most British 
commanders of his time to regard operations from the big point of 
view—the point of view which it is essential should be held by the 
commander of a great army in the field. He had been a staff officer 
in the Khartum Expedition, chief staff officer of the Cavalry Reserve 
and a column commander in South Africa, D.S.D. and D.M.T. at 
the War Office, Inspector of Cavalry and Chief of the Staff in India, 
when he arrived at Aldershot in March, 1912, to command the 
only organized British Corps. He had never commanded either a 
brigade or a division. 

= s # # 2 

In 1914 other officers with equal professional attainments could 
have been found in the Army, but, as regards character, his con- 
temporaries seem to agree that there was no one except Haig 
who could have stood the immense strain of dealing with a British 
Government in war time, of working with foreign Allies in all the 
complications and compromises of a coalition war, and, at the same 
time, of commanding his own Armies and fighting an alert and 
well-trained enemy. His toughness of fibre, his determination to 
do the right thing by his troops regardless of cost to himself, his 
evenness of temper and imperturbability in victory as also when 
disaster seemed almost inevitable, are the qualities of our race 
which in Haig reached their fullest development. 

Whilst other formations might, as it was said, be “ little 
republics,” in Haig’s Corps and Army, and afterwards when he 
assumed command of the B.E.F., there was only one and uncontested 
rule, Sure of himself, he reigned over his generals, some of them 
men older than himself, the undisputed chief. 

It has been said of him that he was no judge of men, chose com- 
manders and staff officers for friendship’s sake, and maintained them 
in their posts when it seemed more than obvious that they were un- 
equal to and unsuitable for them. Examination shows, however, that 
practically all the men whose names are associated with him were 
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brought into contact with him by Service circumstances, and it was 
the fact of having served with them before that was the key to his 
good will. Like Napoleon, he could see no fault in an old servant, 
but he never pushed on his intimate personal friends or relatives. 

It is far too early to form a firm judgment on Haig’s character 
as a commander. Until the archives are opened and documents 
disclosed which will reveal his struggles and difficulties at home and 
in France, his real greatness in command will not be known. 
Wellington’s and Marlborough’s troubles are now notorious ; Haig’s 
were probably even greater. His conduct and acts after the war 
should meantime be evidence that he strove to take the right course 
in the gravest situation. 

In the early stages of the war, in open warfare with the trained 
officers and men of the old Army, Haig acted with extreme caution, 
being impressed with the necessity of husbanding the small military 
forces of the Empire. In the retreat his Corps fought only small 
rearguard actions ; he kept it clear of Mons and Le Cateau. Seizing 
the opportunity at Guise, he agreed to assist General Lanrezac and 
was only stopped from doing so by the direct order of Sir John 
French. At the Marne his Corps was first across the river, but 
as the French were miles behind on his right, and the air in- 
formation placed large German forces on that flank, and the C.-in-C. 
arrived to preach caution, he secured his position rather than run 
heavy risk. At the Aisne, when opportunity appeared again to offer, 
he urged on his troops, only to find big German reinforcements 
to fill the gap had arrived an hour earlier. 

His conduct of the first battle of Ypres must be regarded as his 
finest work as a corps commander. With vastly inferior forces he 
held on, using his small resources in reserves—they were renewed 
only by withdrawing men from the less threatened sectors—in the 
most suitable direction and with such success that the Germans, 
according to their Official Monograph, thought that they had in 
front of them three times the number of divisions that there actually 
were. 

Henceforward, there was warfare of a new kind, and Haig had to 
wage it with imperfect instruments, improvised staffs, hurriedly raised 
and trained units, and hastily manufactured and for a long time faulty 
munitions. He never had adequate reserves, for persistently and 
unceasingly, even in 1918, our Allies clamoured that Britain should 
take over more of the line. There is no standard by which he can 
be judged. He and the French commanders declined to consider 
the problem—some had foreseen it before the war—as one of 
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“ siege warfare in the field.” They regarded siege methods as too 
formal and two slow. And yet there can be nothing but praise 
for his organization of the first “ trench warfare ” battle, Neuve 
Chapelle. All the principles which he laid down for the attack 
of the First Army held good throughout the war, and though in 
the next battle, following French practice, he departed from the 
short, sharp bombardment he then used, all—British, French and 
German—went back to it in the later stages of the war. The 
other battles of the unfortunate year 1915, Aubers Ridge, 
Festubert and Loos, were fought by him by order entirely to fall 
in with the wishes of the French—he was entirely opposed to 
fighting at the time and on the ground selected. He sought surprise 
by night attack, and the use of gas, and success was so nearly attained 
that it can be understood why he persisted at Loos, when it would 
certainly have been wiser to stop the fight and try again else- 
where as he did after Aubers Ridge. All the time he was 
obsessed by the conviction that our Allies thought that the British 
Army was not really trying to do its best. 
# 2 * * + 

Undeterred from his purpose by the unfortunate loss of the crest 
of Vimy Ridge by the late Sir Henry Wilson’s Corps, he steadily 
pursued his preparation for the Somme, and when, largely due to 
faulty ammunition, his first assault did not bring the success expected, 
he deliberately turned to the battle of “ attrition.” Perhaps, when 
two sides are so equally matched, as Grant found in 1863, there is 
no other method. We may deplore the losses, but of the effect on 
the enemy there is now no doubt. The Somme broke the spirit and 
moral of the German Army and destroyed the old trained cadres on 
which it relied. In this number of the Army Quarterly, there is 
published a review of the German official Monograph ‘“ Somme 
Nord,” which amply justifies this assertion. 

Arras and Messines brought well-merited success—indeed, the 
success of the latter battle was so complete that had Haig only had 
sufficient men and munitions available a year earlier and been able 
to carry out his original intention of launching his attack at Messines 
in conjunction with the Somme offensive, the German position in 
the autumn of 1916 might well have been desperate. 

The persistence at Passchendaele had distinct and fully justified 
motives which in time will no doubt fully be made public. It kept 
the Germans from attacking the French in our Allies’ difficult days 
after the Nivelle failure, when mutinies in the Army, and, worse still, 
risings in Paris, almost took France out of the war; and, if some 
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had had their way, would have allied her with Germany. Over 

and above this, there were naval demands that the capture of the 

Channel ports was essential if Britain, too, was to continue the war. 
® ° ® ° e 

The winter of 1917-1918 was in some respects Haig’s most 
dificult time. His resources were cut down, he was forced to take 
over more of the front, and he was importuned to hand over his 
small reserve to the control of an outside committee. Finally, at 
Doullens, he voluntarily sacrificed his own personal feelings because 
he realized the urgent need of a French C.-in-C. who could inspire 
the French Army with a will to victory in the final struggle. 
Practically he lost none of his influence by this act of self-abnegation. 
During the months which followed, his counsels invariably prevailed 
with Marshal Foch, and it was Haig’s sound judgment and military 
skill which led the British troops to victory in the closing days of the 
Great War. 

® ® + s # 

After the restoration of peace to the day of his death he worked 
untiringly for the officers and men who had served in the war. To 
him, admittedly, is due almost entirely the success of the British 
Legion, and he will be held in affectionate remembrance by thousands 
of ex-Service men who, but for his unceasing efforts on their behalf, 
might be in penury and want and the tools of political agitators. 

A strong, calm, God-fearing man who cared little for outward 
display or public recognition, Douglas Haig has earned his rest and 
has left behind him a name that will be honoured for all time by the 
British Army and the British nation. He was a great soldier and a 
great gentleman. 

® & 2 % 

The short appreciation of Marshal Diaz written by the Earl of 
Cavan, which appears in this number of the Army Quarterly, is a 
fitting tribute to the great Italian soldier under whose command he 
served, and will be approved by all British soldiers who took part 
in the operations in Italy. Marshal Armando Diaz, Duca della 
Vittoria, was called upon to take command of the Italian Armies 
at a very critical moment in the war, and the success which subse- 
quently attended the Italian arms was almost entirely due to his 
military skill, sane judgment, and unceasing care of his men. He 
was born in 1861, and joined the Artillery at the age of twenty. He 
subsequently was appointed to serve on the Staff, and in the Tripoli 
campaign, in which he was severely wounded, commanded an in- 
fantry battalion. He proved himself an excellent commanding officer. 
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When his country came into the Great War on the side of the 
Allies, Diaz was a Major-General, serving as Director of Operations 
on General Cadorna’s staff. In 1916 he was promoted Lieut.- 
General and given the command of a division in the Third Army, 
which distinguished itself in the battles for Gorizia and on the Carso 
plateau. In 1917 he became commander of the XXIII Corps 
and earned further distinction in the bitter fighting on the Carso 
which took place that year. His appointment to succeed General 
Cadorna after the disaster at Caporetto came somewhat of a surprise 
because, although his military abilities were already well known 
in Italy, he was a comparatively junior officer—however, the selection 
was amply justified. From the moment he became Commander-in- 
Chief he proved himself capable of controlling the situation and he 
succeeded in restoring the moral of his troops in a surprisingly 
short space of time. He proved himself, also, a man of great tact 
and ability in his cooperation with the Allied commanders with 
whom he came in contact. His reward was the defeat which the 
troops serving under his command administered to the Austrians 
in the great victory at Vittoria Veneto, and the knowledge that he 
had for all time vindicated the honour of the Italian arms. He 
will be greatly mourned by his countrymen, and in that mourning 
the British Army shares. 

* * * @ + 

The net total of Army Estimates for 1928 is {41,050,000 as 
compared with {41,565,000 in 1927.* It is proposed, therefore, 
to spend {515,000 less on the Army during the course of the coming 
financial year than was spent last year. This reduction in expendi- 
ture from a military point of view is to be regretted, because it must 
inevitably curtail to a certain extent the development of new 
mechanical armament and limit the scope of training. At the same 
time, it is obvious that at a time like the present urgent economy is 
necessary and the Secretary of State for War and his colleagues on 
the Army Council are to be congratulated upon having effected a 
reduction in expenditure in a manner the least calculated to impair 
the fighting efficiency of the Army. 

° * * * ° 

There is a reduction of 13,000 men in Vote A. of the Estimates, 
and the explanation for this decrease in the strength of the Establish- 
ment of the Regular Army is as follows : (a) the smaller number of 
troops employed in China which has made it possible for the men 


* No provision is made in the Estimates for the excess cost involved in the 
employment of extra troops in China, for which there is a Supplementary Estimate 
as in 1926 and 1927. 
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called up from Section A. of the Reserve to return to civil life ; 
(5) the withdrawal of coast defence troops from Bermuda and Sierra 
Leone ; (c) the reduction in the British Army of the Rhine ; (d) the 
reorganization of cavalry regiments of the line in Egypt; and 
(e) economies resulting from the continued revision of establish- 
ments at home and abroad. 

The Secretary of State for War, however, was careful to tell the 
House of Commons in his speech in moving the Estimates that he 
and his advisers in their praiseworthy pursuit of economy had found 
means of reducing the number of men they required ‘ without 
impairing our efficiency,” and with this assurance those who are 
concerned with the well-being of the Army and its readiness for war 
must perforce rest content. 

# * # ® e 

Sir Laming Worthington-Evans also drew attention to the fact 
that there has been a falling off in recruiting during the past year 
and that, as the numbers due to leave the Colours in 1928 are some 
2,000 above the normal, he anticipates to start the new financial 
year with 2,500 men under Establishment. Several members of 
Parliament in the debate on the Estimates offered explanations for 
this decline in recruiting, and some of them seemed to think that it 
was a sign of the physical deterioration of the nation, arguing that 
many would-be recruits did not come up to the physical requirements 
demanded by the Army. Mr. Duff Cooper, the new Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, was probably right when he ventured 
to suggest that a more reasonable explanation for the rejection of so 
many candidates was that the standard demanded by the recruiting 
officers was higher now than it formerly used to be. He was certainly 
quite right when he asserted that, if there were any deterioration in 
the physique of the young men of the present generation, the Army 
was In no way responsible for it. It is satisfactory to learn from the 
Secretary of State’s Memorandum * that the health of the Army 
during the last year has been eminently satisfactory, and that there 
has been no relaxation in the efforts to prepare soldiers for re-settle- 
ment in civil life and for settlement overseas by means of vocational 
training. 

* & * * * 

The process of developing the mechanization of the Army is 
being steadily proceeded with. In this connection readers of the 
Army Quarterly will study with close attention the practical and 
common-sense point of view of the subject which is expressed by 


® See ‘‘ Memorandum of the Secretary of State for War relating to the Army 
Estimates for 1928,’ Cmd. 3036. 
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Major-General Sir J. Burnett-Stuart in an article in this number of 
the Review. He explains the lessons learnt regarding mechanical 
warfare as a result of the exercises carried out by the Experimental 
Brigade last autumn, and states what, in his opinion, the policy should 
be with regard to the further development of mechanization. It 
has been obvious since the close of the Great War, as has been often 
stated in these Notes, that the gradual substitution, where possible, 
of mechanical armament and transport for men and horses was 
inevitable ; but it has also been quite clear to practical soldiers that 
no changes in equipment and armament would bring about a complete 
revolution in the tactics and strategy of war. The problem, there- 
fore, before the military authorities has been two-fold: first, how 
best to adapt the new inventions of science to the actual needs of an 
army in the field; and secondly, how to ensure that they did not 
embark upon the difficult and costly task of mechanization before 
they were tolerably certain that they were in possession of vehicles 
and armament of a suitable type. Some enthusiasts consider that 
the process of mechanization has been going on too slowly, but there 
can be little doubt that the Army Council has acted throughout with 
great wisdom. The changes that are now being made are the result 
of practical experiment, and the steady progress in the development 
of mechanization is being effected with due regard both to military 
efficiency and to economy. A considerable advance has taken place 
during the last year in the provision of armoured fighting vehicles, 
and the satisfactory results produced by the use of the six-wheeled 
lorry have led to its introduction in increasing numbers. It has been 
decided to add to the number of light and medium tanks and to 
supply armoured cars for certain cavalry units. In the future cavalry 
is to consist partly of men on horses and partly of men on wheels, 
and the result should certainly be that the mobility and fire-power 
of a cavalry regiment will be immensely increased, whilst its eficiency 
for close reconnaissance purposes will in no way be diminished. 
& * & + e 

The gross total of the Air Estimates for the coming financial 
year is {19,135,100 as compared with {19,986,400 last year. There 
is, therefore, a reduction in expenditure of £851,300, about £500,000 
of which is due to a decrease in the Works and Buildings Vote. 

It is satisfactory to learn from the memorandum issued by the 
Secretary of State for Air that the formation of three squadrons for 
Home Defence, two Regular and one non-Regular, has been put in 
hand during the past year, ‘in addition to five new flights (the 
equivalent of 2} squadrons) for the Fleet Air Arm and one squadron 
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for Army cooperation.” * ‘The present strength of the Royal Air 
Force is stated to be “ approximately equivalent to 69 squadrons, 
including eight on a non-Regular basis.” Developments in the new 
financial year will result in a total addition of about four new 
squadrons. ‘Two of these are being provided for India, which already 
maintains six squadrons, and their cost is to fall on the Indian 
Exchequer. It is satisfactory to learn that considerable progress 
has been made in regard to the matter of cooperation between 
the Royal Air Force and the Air Force of the Dominions and that 
there is a steady development in the reserve and auxiliary forces. 
® ° * ® e 

There is apparently so much interest taken—at any rate, in the 
House of Commons—on the subject of films dealing with naval and 
military subjects, that readers of the Army Quarterly may welcome the 
article on war films which appears in this number. There are 
apparently two schools of thought regarding films dealing with war. 
The first of these schools holds that, if the scenes depicted are only 
gruesome enough, they are calculated to discourage the militant 
spirit ; the second, considers that pictures of armies in the field, and 
of ships attacking each other at sea, are merely designed as propaganda 
to inflame the bellicose tendencies of the nation. ‘There are pre- 
sumably arguments to be adduced in support of each of these views 
—but, so long as navies and armies exist, the public is likely to be 
interested in them ; and, so long as the production of films dealing 
with war or with the daily life of the Navy, Army and Air Force is 
found by business men to be a commercial proposition, such films 
will continue to be produced. In these circumstances it is clearly 
advisable that the Service departments should endeavour to ensure 
the accuracy of the pictures presented to the public. Nor is there 
any very obvious reason why the services of sailors, soldiers and air- 
men should not be utilized in the production of pictures which 
profess to represent life in any one of the Fighting Services. And if 
such pictures should be as correct in detail and as realistic as possible, 
still more necessary is it that actual events in which the Services have 
taken part should be truthfully portrayed. There is no question of 
propaganda : the question is one of historical accuracy. 


12th of March, 1928. 


© See “‘ Memorandum by the Secretary of State for Air to accompany Air 
Estimates for 1928,” Cmd. 3042. 


FIELD-MARSHAL THE EARL HAIG, O.M. 


Our country laid her burden upon you ; 
Which bearing set you in high solitude, 
Whence the clear flame of your stark fortitude 
Burmed as a rallying beacon in our view. 
A mighty burden—the colossal sum 
Of all our myriad smaller tasks, pains, fears ; 
You bore the ultimate weight through those grim years, 
Inflexible until the hour should come. 
Unmoved by murmurings of pettier men, 
Of heart less single and of faith less firm ; 
You gave to comrades’ service voice and pen, 
Careless your own achievement to confirm. 
Set we a Brazier, symbol of your fame, 
In iron Courage Faith’s unwavering flame. 


G. P. DAawnay. 


DOUGLAS HAIG 


By Mayor-GENnerRAL Sir JOHN Davipson, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 
M.P., AND LiEuT.-COLONEL J. H. Boraston, C.B., O.B.E. 


In the case of men of a certain type and upbringing the possession 
of a family tradition is a factor which exerts a real influence upon their 
lives. Much of the character of Lord Haig can be read in the two 
mottoes, “ Tyde what may” and “ Sola virtus invicta,” which 
accompany his family Coat-of-Arms. He was proud of them, and 
he strove consciously and conscientiously to live up to them. Now 
that his fellow-countrymen look back on the record and achievements 
of his life, they could hardly find six other words which would supply 
a surer key to the principles by which he guided his career. 

To Lord Haig, the quarterings of the families of the Haigs and 
Veitches, the rock which formed their crest and the terse yet pregnant 
mottoes which went with them, had a definite meaning. The 
herds of cattle and the moons and stars spoke of the old savage border- 
raiding days and of the hard riding, hard fighting men who were his 
forebears. The rock and mottoes told of endurance through the 
long vicissitudes of Scottish history, and especially of Scottish Border 
history, whence arose those sterling national qualities which, once 
the union of the crowns opened the door to wider fields of enterprise, 
enabled Scotland to make her impress upon all nations of the world. 

Lord Haig ranked pride of family and local patriotism as high 
virtues. It was a personal pleasure to him to be able, as the newest 
Freeman of Cupar, to claim that by immediate descent he belonged 
to the Kingdom of Fife, to refer on his admission to the Freedom of 
Edinburgh to the fact that he was born in Scotland’s capital, or, as 
Chancellor of St. Andrews University, to his early education at 
Clifton Bank School. But with him the chief virtues of family pride 
and local patriotism lay in their capacity for development into some- 
thing bigger and wider. His own early Scottish upbringing had been 
followed and his outlook broadened by an English education. 
Clifton and Brasenose had left their mark, not only on his accent, 
but on his mind. He loved Scotland and he admired England as 
parts of a greater whole, and he found in loyalty to the British 
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Empire and in profound faith in the high destiny of the British race 
in all parts of the world the natural fruition of his earlier enthusiasms. 

He was always ready to admit his debt to Oxford. How far a 
University education is likely to assist or handicap the ordinary run 
of British army officer may well be a matter of dispute. Haig, by 
no means the ordinary run of candidate for admission to the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, believed that he owed much to the time 
he spent at Oxford. He knew that it had proved no handicap in 
his case, and believed that, for a man of real ability and ambition in 
his profession, the road he had chosen was the one which opened 
widest the door of opportunity. To be sure, he had taken his 
University career seriously; but as a means of expanding and 
developing his character, rather than as a step towards academic 
distinctions which had no place in the career he had chosen. He 
took an active part in the life of his college, thereby gaining a know- 
ledge of men outside his selected profession and laying the founda- 
tions of a skill in horsemanship and polo which were to be of real use 
to him in his after life. 

He laid his plans far ahead and set his foundations deep. If he 
had profited little by the multitude of debating societies which at 
Oxford act as the prolific breeding grounds of our politicians, lawyers 
and preachers, he did acquire a mastery of clear, expressive, un- 
ambiguous prose-writing, a power of lucid and unbiassed reasoning, 
and a vigorous originality of thought which proved of far more use 
to him. He added to these qualities a seriousness of purpose and 
zest for work which enabled him rapidly to overtake the arrears which 
the years spent at Oxford might otherwise have set between him 
and his contemporaries in the Army. 

Within limits, greater maturity is an advantage, and though 
older by several years than most of those with whom he entered 
Sandhurst, Haig passed out first of his term, and took up his Com- 
mission in the 7th Hussars with the prestige afforded by the possession 
of the Anson Memorial Sword of Honour. 

The habit of hard work persisted, and, combined with a strong 
personality and the popularity resulting from his prowess as a polo- 
player, helped him to win the position of adjutant to his regiment 
within little more than three years of the date of his Commission. 
He was, indeed, entirely devoted to his profession and to everything 
that bore upon it. The man who as Inspector-General of Cavalry 
in India was to act like a bracing wind upon our cavalry regiments 
in that country, soon made his presence felt in the regiment to which 
he was adjutant. The high standard of efficiency attained by the 
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7th Hussars during this period reacted naturally to his credit. His 
reward came in his appointment as A.D.C. to the Inspector-General 
of Cavalry in India, an experience which no doubt was of use to him 
when he came in turn to occupy that office. But he was eager for 
any new experience which would help him on in his career and, 
with a view to gaining admission to the Staff College, spent his leave, 
when leave came, in studying at first hand French and German ideas 
on the training and employment of the cavalry arm. 

He obtained a nomination to the Staff College from the Duke 
of Cambridge in 1895, having duly taken his entrance examination 
in the previous year. At Camberley he rapidly distinguished himself 
by his breadth of view and originality of thought. Where others of 
his class were content to work out the problems set them upon the 
accepted lines indicated by their instructors, Haig took lines of his 
own which led him, by what seemed an instinct for root principle, 
straight to the heart of the matter. He was already giving evidence 
of powers of clear thought and quick decision so unusual that they 
were the occasion of a well-known prophecy which cheated the usual 
fate of prophecies by coming true. But then Colonel Henderson 
who made it was also a remarkable man. 

Charged with a debt to Colonel Henderson and to the Com- 
mandant, General Sir Henry Hildyard, which in after years he was 
always ready to acknowledge, Haig passed out of the Staff College 
at the end of 1897 and was attached to the Egyptian Army, serving 
with the Egyptian Cavalry in the campaign of 1898. The war 
journals of Lord Rawlinson make clear how much the successful 
outcome of the battles of Atbara and Omdurman depended upon 
the staunchness of the native cavalry, and bear witness to the good 
work done by them under the personal leadership of Captain Douglas 
Haig. Haig was rewarded for his share in the campaign by a brevet 
majority. 

One may find in his own career that alternation of staff work with 
command in the field which, as Commander-in-Chief, he so much 
insisted upon as the essential and natural corrective to narrowness of 
view and lack of mutual understanding as between the staff on the 
one hand and the regimental officer on the other. From his 
experience as a regimental officer in the Sudan, he went as Brigade- 
Major to the Aldershot Cavalry Brigade, and thence, in September, 
1899, to Sir John French’s Staff in Natal. His orders given as Chief 
Staff Officer of the Cavalry Division are preserved to-day at 
Camberley as models of what a staff officer’s orders should be; _ the 
result, he would surely have said, of building a complete military 
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education upon the base of a knowledge of the humanities acquired 
ata University. Then, before the end of the war, followed a further 
period of active command in the field, in charge of a column and 
group of columns engaged in rounding up the remnants of Boer 
resistance. 

His record in this campaign gained him his brevet lieutenant- 
colonelcy, in 1900, and the command of the 17th Lancers; to be 
succeeded three years later by another staff appointment, that of 
Inspector-General of Cavalry in India. Stories are still told of the 
three years he spent in that position and of the stimulating effect 
produced by his personality and complete knowledge of his arm. 
One of his visits of inspection to a certain cavalry regiment was 
followed immediately by a visit on another matter by an officer 
known to one of the present writers. The second visitor found the 
colonel of the regiment in a state of complete despondency and asked 
him what was the matter. ‘‘ The matter is,”’ came the reply, “ that 
I thought I knew something about cavalry; but 1 was mistaken. 
That fellow Haig, the new 1.G.C., has been here. He cursed me to 
heaps, and he was right every time. I don’t resent it in the least. 
The man knows his job from A to Z, and can teach us more than all 
the other I.G.C.’s put together.” 

While Inspector-General, Haig became a Major-General, in 1904, 
at the age of forty-two and no more than nineteen years from the 
date of his Commission. He had firmly established his reputation 
with his seniors in the Service, in particular with Lord Kitchener 
and Sir John French. He was known as a soldier of uncommon 
ability to the Government and had attracted the attention of King 
Edward, whose extra A.D.C. he had become in 1902. In 1905, 
while home on leave from India, he married the Hon. Dorothy 
Vivian, daughter of Lord Vivian and maid of honour to Queen 
Alexandra. It was a marriage of deep and lasting affection, and 
by bringing him more closely in touch with the Court, still further 
strengthened his position. 

His return to England in 1906 coincided with the accession of 
the Liberals to ten years of power, following the débdcle of the 
Balfour Government, and with the appointment of Lord Haldane to 
the War Office as Secretary of State for War. Lord Haldane has 
told of the part Haig took, as Director of Military Training and, a 
year later, as Director of Staff Duties at the War Office, in the reform 
of the training methods of the Army, the creation of the Territorial 
Force, and in the development of the General Staff. 

To Haig, Lord Haldane was at all times the greatest War Minister 
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Britain ever had, and great chiefly because of the changes which took 
place in the three years during which the Territorial Force and the 
Imperial General Staff were called into being and the military 
defences of the Empire were placed upon the new footing which was 
successfully to stand the test of the Great War. 

In 1909 Haig went out reluctantly to India to take up the post, 
as it was then called, of Chief of the Staff, and later Chief of the 
General Staff in that Dependency. During this period he attained, 
in 1910, the rank of Lieutenant-General. It was a period of useful 
work, but overshadowed in Haig’s mind by his belief in the 
imminence of war with Germany. It was with relief that he returned 
iN 1912 to take over the Aldershot Command from Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien and to prepare for the struggle which he foresaw. 

The lesson of Haig’s own life to date had been the importance 
of thorough preparation for the work in hand. Like Joseph 
Chamberlain, he was always at school, and in all the positions he had 
held since he left Sandhurst he had made it his duty to see that those 
under him became as nearly as possible as efficient as himself. A 
man of vigorous frame and abundant, almost excessive, energy, 
he had made the training of his own mind and body for the 
work of his profession an automatic part of his daily life. A 
countryside to him represented, not fertile meadows, good cover 
for birds or foxes, nice water for trout, or even the glory of God’s 
creation—though religion was a real and ever-present thing in 
his life—but simply a field for manceuvre, a thing to stir the memory 
of bygone staff-rides or exercises, or a problem for some future 
military occasion. The result was that, in the military sense, he had 
an astonishingly rapid and accurate eye for country. 

As he had advanced in his profession he had carried his gift of 
forethought and his passion for preparation into wider fields. He 
had become a reformer, a man with a message and ideals. His 
association with Lord Haldane at the War Office had given him the 
opportunity to impress his ideas of the urgent need for reform 
upon a Minister able and willing to accept and act upon the expert 
advice he gave. Haig was not alone in his belief that a war with 
Germany was inevitable ; but he was pre-eminent in the vigour with 
which he pressed the need for preparation, and in the precision of his 
ideas regarding the manner in which preparation could best be carried 
out. It is not to be forgotten that he was dealing with a Minister 
to whom the idea of war with Germany was abhorrent and well- 
nigh unbelievable ; but with a man, fortunately, whose breadth of 
mind and patriotism ranked with his own. He found Lord Haldane 
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ready to be convinced that war could not be waged successfully 
_with a faulty army organization, or with troops imperfectly equipped 
and trained. 

The changes which Lord Haldane introduced were attacked in 
the House of Commons as dangerously reducing the strength of the 
Army in men and guns. They were welcomed by Haig as a step 
towards efficiency in the standing Army and as introducing a form 
of organization which would permit of rapid expansion as need 
arose. 

Given an adequate organization, all that remained to be done was 
to bring the forces it provided up to the high standard of training 
and efficiency which he had enforced upon all his previous commands 
and had made the rule of his own life. Into this task Haig now threw 
himself with his accustomed energy, and the 1st and 2nd Divisions 
which comprised the Aldershot Command soon responded to his 
lead. 

Complete master of the theory and practice of his profession, in 
each successive post he had raised the standard of performance of 
the troops committed to his charge or supervision. ‘The same results 
now followed the same treatment. He proved himself a hard driver, 
but a loyal friend ; expecting the best of those who worked for him, 
but giving of his best himself and never afraid to delegate authority 
or to trust those he had chosen as competent lieutenants. Just as 
he had to take the natural formation of a field of maneuvre as God 
made it and turn its unchanging features to the best account, so 
he showed himself able to accept the men whom he selected as his 
helpers with a knowledge of their individual shortcomings and to suit 
the tasks he asked them to perform to the measure of the abilities 
they possessed. 

Such was the man who, at the age of fifty-three, found himself 
in August, 1914, chosen to command the I Army Corps in the 
Expeditionary Force which already owed so much to his energy and 
foresight. That that force was, by common acceptance, the most 
highly-trained and completely efficient for its size of any of the 
belligerent Armies was very largely due to his personal efforts and 
example. He had his reward in the manner in which the discipline 
of the Army bore the long strain of the retreat from Mons, and in 
the resiliance which all ranks showed when the moment came to 
turn and advance at the battle of the Marne. 

Haig’s own part in these early days was subordinate to the general 
needs of a situation in which the initiative lay with the enemy, and 
success consisted in extricating his troops with the least possible loss 
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from a position of great peril and in maintaining touch with the forces 
on either side of him. He succeeded in keeping his troope well in 


> hand, despite the speed of the retreat, and displayed a firmness of 


mind and readiness to cooperate with the French units on his flank 
which won for him the lasting regard of our Allies. 

The great fight before Ypres in October and November, 1914, 
showed him in a more active part and displayed his soldierly qualities 
at their best. It was the last occasion in which he was to take a close 
personal part in the detailed conduct of a battle in which he was to 
deal instantly with local crises, watching as a commander of old 
his troops fighting under his own eyes and with the inspiration of his 
personal presence, improvising reserves himself and patching up the 
gaps almost with his own hand. Though in later years of the war 
he never failed to keep himself personally in touch with the troops in 
the line, it is in his rides down the Menin Road in 1914 that can be 
found that masterly touch by which the personal intervention of a 
Commander can restore a critical situation. These weeks of 
desperate fighting, in which the troops he himself had trained with 
so much care passed through fire to victory, remained a vivid picture 
in his memory through all the stress and strain and responsibility 
of the years of chief command. 

In these early days of the struggle he showed himself to have 
preserved the qualities of personal leadership, called for in the best 
type of regimental officer, in as high a degree as he had already proved 
himself to possess the different qualities required of a staff officer. 
It is a point which is sometimes forgotten by those who came to 
know him, in later years, as the silent, reserved and imperturbable 
man who, from the dim background of General Headquarters, 
controlled the destinies of the British Armies in France and 
Flanders. 

Haig’s leadership of the I Army Corps in the first Ypres battle 
gained him the rank of General, and when in December, 1914, the 
British Expeditionary Force was divided into two Armies, obtained 
for him the command of the First Army. Accordingly, the duty 
devolved on him of conducting the battles of 1915, Neuve Chapelle, 
Aubers Ridge, Festubert and Loos, under the general direction of 
the Commander-in-Chief; and he was thereby given the first 
opportunity to learn the lessons of the new conditions of warfare 
which had arisen on the Western Front. Though for reasons 
not far to seek none of these battles achieved the results hoped for, 
Haig’s quick grasp of changed conditions and his power of adapt- 
ing himself to them enabled him to develop certain artillery 
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arrangements and tactical dispositions which became a model for 
the succeeding battles of the war. 

The effect upon civilian opinion of the campaign of 1915 was a 
sense of disappointment difficult to realize from the standpoint of 
the present day. ‘The hopes of an early victory can now be seen to 
have been fantastic; but they were sufficiently real then to lead 
to the retirement of Sir John French. ‘The choice of a successor 
was not difficult. Really there was no choice, for no one had the 
proved ability, experience or strength of character to compete 
seriously with Sir Douglas Haig. 

His record won; and with misgivings which were neither 
unnatural nor unjustified he accepted a task which he knew would 
be most difficult. His chief difficulty, apart from the perennial 
skirmishes on the “‘ home front,” was the lack of training and 
experience of the new citizen soldiers, now coming out in steadily 
increasing numbers. His first task was to remedy their defects by 
training as complete and as intensive as the needs of the battle 
situation would allow. His first Despatch sounds a note never 
afterwards absent from any of his communications on the general 
situation ; the pressing need for training, and the terrible costliness 
of endeavouring to meet the increasing complications of modern 
fighting with a grievous shortage of artillery and ammunition and 
with imperfectly trained troops. 

Controversy will rage round the first Somme battle, as round the 
Passchendaele offensive, till the last of the generation that fought 
in them has taken his theories to the grave. Yet there are surely 
lessons to be learnt from them ; the immense difficulty of overtaking 
in the midst of war itself arrears which have been allowed to accumu- 
late in peace, and the incessant change of circumstances and con- 
ditions of fighting which take place in the actual course of war and 
demand corresponding changes of training and equipment to meet 
them. 

Shortage of ammunition for a none too numerous artillery and 
insufficient training and experjence on the part of both officers and 
men of the new Armies were not, however, the only difficulties with 
which Haig had to contend. They were serious; but with time 
and patience they could be remedied, at a cost. A difficulty for 
which no entirely effective remedy could yet be foreseen—which 
remained, indeed, a controlling factor in the military situation until 
the end of the war, despite the intervention of America—was the 
growing exhaustion of the French reserves of men. 

Tt is now sufficiently obvious, and is, moreover, generally 
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admitted, that French strategy at the commencement of the war 
was mistaken. Both the theatre chosen for the opening effort of 
the French Armies and the doctrine of the offensive @ outrance, by 
which that effort and the subsequent French offensives of 1915 were 
inspired, were based on false premises and a false conception of the 
nature of the struggle. The consequence of these errors was largely 
to increase the losses which the French Armies were called upon to 
suffer during the earlier phases of the war. From August, 1914, 
until July, 1916, the main burden of supporting the cause of the 
Allies on the Western Front rested inevitably on French shoulders. 
In such circumstances, French casualties could not in any circum- 
stances have been other than very great. In the event, they had 
been terrible. 

The German offensive at Verdun, commenced on the 21st of 
February, 1916, and continuing without real intermission until the 
opening of the Somme offensive completed the work of the costly 
battles of 1914 and 1915. By the time that relief came, the fine 
flower of French manhood had been mown down. By her sacrifice 
France had saved Europe, and Britain’s debt to her is great. The 
French had held Germany throughout the critical months during 
which the British Empire was arming and organizing its vast 
resources for war. Right valiantly and well they had achieved their 
task. It was now for the young Armies of the British Empire to 
take up the sword. 

The change that had taken place in the respective rdles of the 
French and British Armies is shown unmistakably by the modifica- 
tion of the Allied plans for the Somme offensive. Originally 
designed as a joint enterprise in which the French share was intended 
far to outweigh that of the British, the French forces available for 
the battle had steadily dwindled until ultimately the relative 
positions of the Allies had been completely reversed and the offensive 
became a British offensive with French cooperation. 

This was the position with which Haig was confronted within 
a few months of taking over the chief command. He accepted it 
with the knowledge that, substantial as the Empire’s reserves of men 
already were, the British Armies in France had neither reached their 
full strength, nor were they yet completely trained or fully equipped. 
He accepted it, too, with the knowledge that the change was one 
which, dictated as it was by the relentless progress of events, would 
not readily be accepted by the proud national feeling of the 
French people or by the professional spirit of many of the French 
Command. 
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The Somme Battle of 1916 marks, therefore, a turning point in 
the war. It added vastly to the military responsibilities of the 
British Commander-in-Chief and no less notably to the personal 
difficulties of his position. The task of an alien army fighting on 
the soil of an ally and taking a predominant part in the campaign can 
never be an easy one. That in the Great War it was brought to a 
successful and triumphant conclusion, was very largely due to the 
unfailing tact, absolute unselfishness and unswerving sense of duty 
of Sir Douglas Haig. To those rare personal qualities of his the 
French commanders with whom he cooperated so loyally, Joffre and 
Foch, have borne eloquent testimony. 

Haig’s sense of loyalty, indeed, was quite exceptional, and his 
attitude to his own Army commanders, to his Allies, and to the 
Government at home was invariably beyond reproach. Many an 
example could be given of this splendid trait in his character, but 
probably the best is in connection with that thorny problem of 
unity of command. 

The War Cabinet had always been definitely opposed to the 
appointment of a Generalissimo. In November, 1917, Mr. Lloyd 
George, speaking of this problem of unity of command in the House 
of Commons, described the solution by the appointment of a 
Generalissimo as unthinkable. His reason for adopting this attitude 
was not difficult to discover. It lay in the fact that, when the 
British Army was placed under the command of a Frenchman, the 
British commander could no longer be responsible for the safety of 
that Army. The responsibility must thenceforth rest on the 
shoulders of the Cabinet. This was the objection which the 
politicians always had to the appointment of a Generalissimo, and it 
is quite intelligible. 

General Pétain regarded the appointment of a Generalissimo 
as essential and as the only solution to the problem of unity of 
command. He stated one day early in 1918 that the Allies would 
never get a Generalissimo until aprés la prochaine tape. By that 
he meant that the dangers of a military crisis and the possibility of 
defeat were the only things that would outweigh the political 
objections ; but that in the end the hard logic of facts would decide 
the matter for the Allies. The event proved him right. In March, 
1918, the danger was such that the British Cabinet’s objections were 
waived in the face of the imminent peril confronting the Allied 
Armies and a Generalissimo was appointed. 

Yet the objections which the politicians had foreseen to such an 
appointment were only waived; they were not overcome. An 
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inevitable result of Foch’s appointment was that on several occasions 
the French Generalissimo issued orders to the British Army which 
appeared to the British Government to be highly dangerous. The 
Cabinet thereupon became at once extremely anxious lest the 
British Commander-in-Chief should comply with these orders. 

To give one outstanding example of this conflict between the 
French Generalissimo’s orders and the British Government’s 
fears—in July, 1918, at a moment when Rupprecht of Bavaria had 
some thirty divisions in reserve on the Flanders front and an 
offensive ready mounted there, Marshal Foch ordered practically 
the whole of the British reserves to leave the British front and move 
southward behind the French front. Haig obeyed these orders ; 
but the moment the British Cabinet were acquainted with the fact, 
they dispatched one of their number to France to interview the 
British Commander and induce him to protest against Marshal 
Foch’s orders. Haig, however, assumed full responsibility and 
voluntarily removed that responsibility from the shoulders of the 
Cabinet to his own. The position resulting from the appointment 
of the Generalissimo was certainly very extraordinary, and it required 
a man of very exceptional qualities, such as Haig was, to deal with 
the difficulties and dangers which naturally arose from it. 

In the instance given above Haig acted as he did because he was 
convinced that Foch’s order was militarily sound. He was, however, 
quite capable of taking an independent line when the situation 
required it. On another occasion, after the successful development 
of the British attack on the 8th of August, 1918, Foch issued orders 
that this attack was to be pushed forward instantly south of the 
Somme. Haig, recognizing the futility and costliness of complying 
with this order, refused most emphatically. Instead, with great 
skill and foresight he switched the whole weight of the British attack 
to the area north of the Somme, effected there a complete surprise, 
and gained a great success. The Field-Marshal’s supreme patience 
and tact were equal, indeed, to all occasions. The commander of 
the Army to which of necessity fell the lion’s share of the final com- 
bined offensive, and responsible for the safety of that Army to a 
Government highly nervous of any increase in casualties, he found 
the way to reconcile the conflicting influences to which he was 
constantly exposed and to discharge with equal success his duty to 
his Government and to his military chief. He was able to do so 
because he was always ready to assume responsibility for any action, 
if in his judgment it was for the benefit of the Allied operations as a 
whole, and because his judgment was right. 
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The difficult task of steering a correct course between the inter- 
ference of a Government which would not accept responsibility and 
the orders of a French Generalissimo at times eager to assume a 
responsibility which could never be his, was not assisted by the 
comments of our own Press. No blame attaches to the Press that 
on more than one occasion it took a line which added no small weight 
to the heavy burden which at all times rested on Haig’s shoulders. 
It wrote with only a partial knowledge of the matters upon which 
it commented and was often patently misled by the tone of official 
communications. It was, for example, quite impossible in the 
summer of 1916, or indeed in the succeeding years of the war, to 
expose publicly the great change which had taken place in the rdles 
of the Allied Armies. It was equally impossible in 1917 to draw 
attention to the dangerous and critical phase which the French 
Armies passed through in that year, after the collapse of the Nivelle 
offensive. Pétain’s wonderful achievement in that year in restoring 
the shaken moral of his Armies remained unknown to the outside 
world, and with it lay concealed one of the determining factors of 
the British campaign in that year. 

Throughout a great part of 1917 Haig conducted his campaign 
with an ever-present consciousness that the mental and moral war 
weariness of the British Government was only paralleled by the 
moral and physical war weariness of an important part of the French 
Armies. He knew that on himself and his Armies alone lay the 
responsibility of engaging the whole strength of Germany, now 
released from anxiety on her Eastern Front. He was aware that his 
actions were misrepresented and his decisions criticized by those 
he was serving so devotedly. Yet, with difficulty and danger in 
front and rear of him and on either flank, Haig remained imperturb- 
able. Strong in the loyalty of all ranks of his Army, he kept the 
initiative in his hands throughout those critical months, which 
General Gouraud has frankly described as the worst period of the 
war, and held the enemy engaged. 

What the effort cost him, no man can know. It must have been 
supremely difficult for the Field-Marshal to remain silent, both then 
and in later years, in face of the many attacks and criticisms which 
appeared so constantly in the Press. Probably the secret of his 
self-control lay in his own uncommon breadth of mind, and in his 
confidence in the judgment of posterity. In this connection it is 
interesting to note his views expressed in a letter to one of the 
writers of this article, dated the 4th of March, 1927, in which he 
said : 
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‘“* Personally I don’t care very much what the papers write; the 
writers are usually ignorant, but keen to give something to please their 
readers. I hope that the official history will give a true story.” 


It is fair to add that this reticence on his part must have been 
extremely irritating at all times to the Press and other people, and 
especially during that period known as the battles of Passchendaele. 
There are several matters in connection with these battles which 
even now it is inadvisable to bring to light, in view of the con- 
troversy and even personal offence which might thereby be en- 
gendered. There can, however, be no doubt as to the high-minded 
principle which Haig always followed in ignoring his own advantage, 
in order to avoid unnecessary controversy and ill-feeling. He was 
prepared to leave his reputation to the calmer judgment of future 
generations. One cannot help admiring such a character, for it is 
natural and human to defend oneself against attack. 

Undoubtedly, he was right. Even in these early days the story 
of his military achievements is emerging in a new light, a light shed 
in part by the removal of war restrictions, but in part also by reason 
of a better understanding of his character, made possible by his 
actions since the war. 

The large share that he took in shaping the strategy of the final 
Allied offensive has already been revealed, as well as his decisive 
action at the Doullen’s Conference in determining the extent of the 
authority to be given to the Generalissimo. 

Doubts may still exist regarding the wisdom or unwisdom of 
Haig’s defensive dispositions in the spring of 1918. Disputes 
may still continue around the question whether the retention of so 
many men in England at that time was justified, or whether they 
ought not rather to have been sent out to France to stiffen the line 
before the expected attack. But the story of Haig’s decisions and 
actions in the course of those desperate battles of March and April, 
1918, has already been told in some detail. 

Sufficient has already been made known to show that throughout 
that crucial test, when the German Higher Command staked upon 
one last gambler’s throw all the reserves they had collected from the 
Russian front and trained during the winter for that special end, 
Haig remained master of his own nerves and master of the situation. 
To him more than to any other single person belongs the credit of 
having prevented the separation of the Allied Armies in March, 
1918, with all its fatal consequences. To his personal inspiration, 
crystallized in his famous Order of the Day of the 12th of April, 
1918, was due more than to any other single factor the heroic 
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and successful resistance of the men whose confidence he never 
lost. 

After the German effort on the Lys had died away in failure 
there came for the bulk of the British Armies three blessed months 
of comparative quiescence. In that period Haig reverted to his 
well-proved doctrine that an army to be successful must be trained. 
At the end of that brief period, by incessant and intensive effort, 
he had reconstituted his Armies anew and fashioned them into the 
weapon by which victory was won. 

In the whole course of the three months of continuous fighting 
which followed the assault of the 8th of August, 1918, he saw a 
little further ahead than any other leader either in the field or at 
home. He was the first to realize that the German spirit of resistance 
was breaking and that the war might be won in 1918. Upon his 
belief in the changed conditions of German moral he had based his 
instructions to his troops on the occasion of the attack by the Third 
Army on the 21st of August. On the roth of September he urged 
the same views upon the Government at home, pressing them to 
send out to France all the men and material available that would 
increase the mobility of his Armies. On the 27th and 29th of 
September he staked his career and reputation upon the correctness 
of his view by launching the First, Third and Fourth Armies against 
the German positions on the Canal du Nord and the Hindenburg 
Line, despite a plain warning by telegram from the War Cabinet as 
to what would be the result of failure. In justice to the British 
Government it should be said that Haig’s belief in the possibility 
of an early termination of hostilities was directly opposed to opinions 
which both Foch and Henry Wilson had expressed very definitely. 

It can now be seen that Haig’s whole life was of one piece and 
that the self-discipline and application of his earlier life was no more 
than the fit and necessary preparation for the supreme task to which 
he was called in December, 1915. 

Through all the vicissitudes of the years of chief command, 
amid the alternate hopes and disappointments of 1916 and 1917, 
the early perils and later triumphs of 1918, his mind and character 
stood like tempered steel. Unmoved alike by the varying chances 
of the struggle in the field as by the knowledge that the full confidence 
of the Government was at times withheld from him, he bent all his 
energies to the task of cooperating loyally with the Allies in the defeat 
of the common enemy. 

So ended the war; but with the war did not end Haig’s service 
to his country. He had been criticized for being indifferent to the 
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losses of his troops, had been charged with wasting lives by persisting 
in profitless attacks. He gave his answer to those charges after the 
war was ended; but by his actions, not by words. It might, 
indeed, have been sufficient answer to such accusations that to the 
end of the war he had preserved the loyalty and confidence of his 
troops. He carried his rebutter a stage farther by showing that, 
when his Army was disbanded and the ties of discipline relaxed, he 
remained the leader and the friend of the men whom he had trusted, 
and who had trusted him. , 

In those after years, the essential kindness of his heart broke 
through the armour of his disciplined reserve. He gave up his life 
to the welfare of his men, to the championship of the cause of those 
broken in the service of their country, of the widowed, fatherless 
and out of work. Undoubtedly he thereby shortened his own life ; 
but he erected to his memory a monument the glory of which will 
never fade. 

No parallel in British history can be found to the work Lord 
Haig accomplished in creating the British Legion and the British 
Empire Service League. In this work, as in his support of the 
King’s Roll and his refusal to accept honour or reward for himself 
till the just claims of ex-Service men had received adequate recog- 
nition, his true greatness of soul stands out like a shining light. 
Nothing but the genius of leadership could have enabled him to 
pull ex-Service men together as he did, guiding them out of the 
paths of political and social discontent into which many of them 
were drifting, and setting them upon a road which not only opened 
to them the gates of hope, but transformed them from an incipient 
danger to the State into a bulwark of the Constitution and a living 
bond of Empire. 

He died in the midst of his work ; but his memory will live for 
many generations after him as an example of the heights to which 
British character can rise. No breath of scandal ever clouded his 
fair name, no mean or petty action is recorded of him. If he had a 
failing, it was one for which he is the better loved—the excess of his 
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MARSHAL DIAZ 


A TRIBUTE OF APPRECIATION 


By GENERAL THE Eart OF Cavan, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., G.B.E. 


MarsHaL D1az, Duca della Vittoria, took over the Supreme Com- 
mand in Italy at a very difficult period 

I first appreciated the fact that he had taken a firm grasp of the 
situation when, within a few days of the arrival of the British force, 
he held a conference and gave instructions for the preparation of 
an offensive. 

I need not enlarge upon the plain facts of history—the complete 
repulse of the Austrian attack on the 15th of June, 1918, and the 
ultimate victory of the Italian arms—but it is not always appreciated 
that the plan of the battle of Vittorio Veneto was entirely framed by 
General Diaz and his staff. 

Hitherto, attacks on the Austrians had always been directed 
north towards Trent or east towards Trieste. 

It was his conception to strike north-east at the junction of the 
Austrian Armies ; and for the great victory that followed, military 
historians will award him the fullest credit. 

During the long periods of preparation and watchfulness, General 
Diaz was ever ready to help his Allies. Witness the fact that he 
authorized a new road to be constructed for British use which three 
thousand Italian workmen completed in eleven weeks, some fifteen 
kilometres, climbing to over 3,500 feet. 

Meanwhile, his constant care for the good nourishment and 
supply of his own troops was always obvious, with the result that 
the moral of all soldiers on the Italian front slowly rose from its 
lowest ebb in October, 1917, to its high-water mark in October, 
1918. 

As a host, General Diaz was always delightful. Full of humour, 
and making conversation simple by his knowledge of French 
His eye was always bright, and I never saw him depressed. 

Three years after the Armistice I had the pleasure of dining 
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with him en famille in Rome. It struck me that only then, with his 
great work accomplished, did he show signs of war strain. 

He had a remarkable aptitude for making his intentions crystal 
clear to those who listened to his conferences, and I never had a 
moment’s doubt as to the exact task that the Tenth Italian Army 
was to undertake in the final battle. 

I owe him a personal debt of the deepest gratitude for appointing 
me to that command. 

We of the British contingent in Italy all express a sympathy we 
deeply feel to his family and to all our Italian friends. 

Diaz proved himself great in the hour of trial, humble in the 
hour of victory, and a very worthy and loyal son of the great country 
whose Armies he 80 ably led. 


THE PROGRESS OF MECHANIZATION # 


By Major-GENERAL Sir J. BURNETT-STuART, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


WHEN I first received the invitation of your academic council to 
lecture to you on mechanization in the Army, my instinct was to beg 
to be excused. Frankly, I do not like lecturing. But on thinking 
it over I perceived that, quite apart from the compliment which you 
had paid me (which made it difficult for me to refuse), here was an 
occasion which would compel me to put my own ideas on this 
subject of mechanization into some sort of order. And it is on 
these lines that I have prepared this paper, in the hope that the 
process of tidying up my own mind might at least produce an 
intelligible statement of the problem even if it fails to contribute to 
the solution of it. 

Let us begin by making quite sure what we understand by 
“* mechanization.” It is a slovenly word, and it has led to a good 
deal of slovenly thought and slovenly writing. Militarily, the 
mechanization of a unit means that the leading rdle in the functioning 
of that unit is performed by machines—in common parlance, that 
the machine becomes the plot of the piece. When a fighting unit 
is mechanized, that unit relies primarily on the mechanically pro- 
pelled engine of war—i.e. on the armoured fighting vehicle, with 
its weapons, or on the mechanically drawn weapon, such as the 
tractor-drawn gun—to enable it to achieve its ends. When a trans- 
port unit or administrative unit is mechanized, then the mechanical 
vehicle (armoured or not according to the nature of the unit) replaces 
the horsed vehicle and becomes the unit’s sole equipment. 

For example, if a fighting unit were equipped with, and carried 
in A.F.V. ¢ which were in themselves weapons as well as vehicles, 
and which furnished the fighting strength round which the whole 
manceuvre and battle activities of that unit centred, then that unit 
is a mechanized unit. But if a unit, an infantry battalion for 


* Delivered as a lecture at the University of London, on the 8th of March, 
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instance, is merely embarked in unarmoured mechanical transport 
so as to be conveyed more rapidly from one place to another, and 
there decanted in order to fight on its feet as an ordinary infantry 
battalion, then that battalion is not a mechanized unit. Mechaniza- 
‘tion does not mean the mere transportation of fighting troops to the 
arena in mechanical vehicles. 

I am afraid that this may seem to you rather meticulous and 
pedantic, but the distinction is essential. There is all the difference 
in the world between a mechanized unit and a mechanically trans- 
ported unit, and much confusion of thought has resulted from failure 
to realize this distinction. 

A unit or formation can, of course, be partially mechanized, if a 
certain number of armoured fighting vehicles are included in its 
composition ; but in that case the mechanized portion of it is tied 
to, and is the servant of, the unmechanized foundation on which the 
unit or formation is built up, be it the horseman or the infantryman. 

To put it as shortly as possible : 

A mechanized unit or force is a unit or force whose capacity 
for fighting and movement is assessed entirely in terms of machines. 

A partially mechanized unit or force is one which is reinforced 
by machines, but whose capacity for fighting and movement is 
limited by being still based on the capacity of the man on foot and 
the horse. 

While an unmechanized unit or force is one which fights and 
moves entirely in terms of the man and horse. 

I hope that is fairly clear ? 

I ventured to say just now that there had been a good deal of 
loose writing round the word “ mechanization.” I have at least 
found it so in my own search for instruction from the printed word. 
Either the term “ mechanization ”’ itself is ill-defined, or there is 
some fantastic assumption or important omission which stultifies 
the whole argument. The enthusiastic reformer is always inclined 
to say 100 per cent. more than he means in the hope of producing 
25 per cent. of the desired effect ; and as for the little critic of all 
the world who writes in the penny Press, he merely sweeps every- 
thing away and substitutes something else without any regard as to 
how this should be done or why. All this is very useful for publicity 
purposes, but rather confusing. 

I do not get much help, either, from far-fetched comparisons 
with expedients of the past; it is distracting to be invited to 
consider the fighting towers of Cyrus, or the testudo of the Romans, 
or the elephants of Hannibal, or the medizval armoured knights, 
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when what one wants to think about is tanks and armoured cars 
and modern things like that. But it is really misleading to be 
told (especially with the help of disconcerting diagrams) that not 
only will the appliances of the warfare of the future be mechanical, 
but that the warfare itself will be mechanical too. My whole 
conception of mechanization is that it will make the conduct of 
war less mechanical. It will take us out into the open spaces again. 
Besides, war will never be an exact science. It is a scientific game. 
And the factors that make for success in it are the observance of 
certain basic rules, training, courage, luck and, above all, the latest 
design of fighting instrument, and leaders with a natural flair for 
using it. And it is because war is a game that we as a nation are 
so formidable in waging it, so light-hearted in preparing for it, and 
so bad at writing about it. It is one of God’s great gifts to us 
that we are good at games. 

Please do not think that I am being captious or hypercritical. 
I can hardly afford to be that when, at this moment, I am quite 
possibly in process of adding to the confusion. There has been a 
lot of sound constructive writing about mechanization, but it is 
mostly tucked away in the Service magazines or in the back pages 
of the big daily papers; all that is helpful. The trouble is that 
those who are responsible for the Army’s organization, and who 
alone know all the difficulties and are in touch with research and 
experiment and finance, naturally may not write, and do not write. 
So the critics do not know the difficulties of those whom they 
criticize. I want to make it the first step in my mind-clearing process 
to put all this on one side, and to start with a clean slate. 

I do not propose to take up time in tracing the development of 
the cross-country armoured fighting vehicle. ‘The point is that it 
has arrived. It appeared first in the form of the heavy slow-moving 
tank which we used in the war. Even in that form its arrival was 
startling. It marked a new departure in the long struggle of the 
unarmoured infantryman and horseman to find a way of getting 
forward over artificial obstacles and in the face of an ever-increasing 
hail of deadly missiles. We have scen the breech-loading rifle 
smothering the muzzle-loader, the magazine rifle smothering the 
single breech-loader, the machine gun and light automatic smother- 
ing the magazine rifle, and quick-firing artillery smothering them all ; 
until the atmosphere of the modern battlefield became so full of 
lead and gasses that the unprotected soldier could scarcely move 
through It. 

Then came the tank, and in spite of its early defects, it was 
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obvious that a new way of getting forward had been found ; but it 
was opposed by such a mass of artillery dug in in depth in front of 
it that the war ended without its ever getting really out into the 
open—though, even so, we have the German admission that the 
tank was a primary factor in their defeat. 

Since the war the tank has developed. And as it developed 
and became handier and faster and more dependable, there developed 
round it certain ideas as to its freer and wider employment in open 
warfare. These ideas, naturally enough, took the direction of 
exploiting the tank in close cooperation with the other arms in 
battle. The tank represents great assaulting power in a compact 
and mobile form, and we studied primarily the application of that 
assaulting power on the battlefield, making it part of a carefully 
planned operation carried out at a critical period of the battle under 
a timed programme, and with the assistance of all available artillery, 
smoke screens and covering fire of all sorts; the object being, of 
course, to help the infantry to capture some key point in the enemy’s 
position which they could not otherwise take, or which they could 
only hope to take at the expense of very heavy casualties. 

This 1s still one of the principal uses of the tank and will remain 
so as long as unarmoured infantry fills the leading role on the 
battlefield. But it is a subordinate rdéle in which the tank is but the 
servant of the infantry, as the gunis In this rdle the arrival of the 
tank, startling as it was, registers no more than the introduction of 
yet one more weapon on to the normal battlefield, one more effort 
on the part of the unarmoured infantryman to invent a means of 
getting himself forward in the face of ever-increasing difficulties. 
It neither makes war less bloody than before, nor does it make war 
move faster. 

But now we have reached a point when the real significance of 
the armoured fighting vehicle begins to emerge. For some years 
past, most soldiers, I think, have been looking forward to the time 
when the tank would be sufficiently developed mechanically, and 
could be provided with the appropriate auxiliaries, to enable it to 
cut itself adrift from the infantry battle, and to go into business on its 
own as a principal, not merely as an assistant. It really looks as if 
that time had now come, and though we are as yet only at the 
beginning of it, it is impossible not to be rather thrilled at the possi- 
bilities which it opens up. It marks a definite break-away—one 
_ of those developments in the business of fighting which compels us 
to overhaul our ideas, to bring our book of rules up to date, and to 
think again. There are impatient people who say that we ought to 
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have arrived at this point sooner. So we might have done if we had 
had the means. It was not easy, and it is not easy in a time of 
public apathy towards the Army and of rigid economy such as we 
are still going through, to develop anything new. The Army, 
remember, has no propaganda and no Army League. 

As a matter of fact, the tank itself had been in an advanced state 
of mechanical development for some time; it was the necessary 
satellites that were wanting—it needed an appropriate signal service 
to control it, appropriate artillery to support it, appropriate light 
elements to scout for it, appropriate means of enabling it to cross 
rivers, appropriate auxiliary and administrative units to serve and 
maintain it, before it could break away. All these had to be evolved 
and produced in some form before the experiment of the independent 
armoured force could be staged. Enough of these satellites have 
now been scraped together to form the experimental armoured force 
on Salisbury Plain. And we have found something which will, 
I believe, eventually compel the foot soldier and horseman to resign 
the leading role in first-class war, and in so far as they are retained 
in their unarmoured state, to take a secondary part as consolidators, 
moppers up, and occupiers and clearers of ground—or to go and do 
their fighting (as principals) in country that is armoured-fighting- 
vehicle-proof. And that is not the country where great issues will 
be decided. 

I say “ eventually,” because that time may be still a long way off. 
But it is possible to see it coming. And when we think of the 
amazing progress of scientific development and production in recent 
years, it may not be so very far off after all. 

And now a word or two about the experimental armoured force 
itself, so that we may have some sort of picture of it in our minds 
before we go any further. 

The force was formed round a battalion of Mark II medium 
tanks, and the immediate objects in so forming it were to find out 
first, whether a tank battalion was a suitable and practical nucleus 
for such a force ; and, secondly, if it was, what auxiliary units must 
be associated with it to enable it to be moved and maintained and 
used as an independent force ; in other words, what satellites must 
it have to enable it to find its objective, to reach its objective, and 
having got there to hit its objective with its full power? The tank 
battalion of course was a seasoned unit (though short of equipment 
as most of our units are); but long marches by day and night as 
part of a mechanical column across country and along roads were 
new to it. We were not sure how much either the engines or the 
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crews would stand of this sort of thing. To drive a tank for many 
hours in a column in the dark at an average running speed of, say, 
ten to fifteen miles an hour is a pretty severe test for both men and 
machine. But they both proved astonishingly efficient and with 
practice and the development of march discipline their efficiency 
kept increasing. So that settled the first question. Whether the 
Mark II medium tank is not still too heavy and elaborate a machine 
for this particular purpose is an open question. But it works. 

The second question—What satellites the tank battalion requires ? 
—was more difficult to answer, and it is not fully answered yet. 
I will give you the broad lines of the reasoning, combined with 
experiment, which have taken us as far as we have gone. You will 
see that by the time the tank battalion is provided with all the aids 
that are essential to it, the resultant armoured force becomes some- 
thing quite different from the handy affair that people are inclined 
to visualize as flicking light-heartedly all over the country. 

First of all, the force must have machines to reconnoitre for it 
and to protect it from the enemy’s reconnaissance. ‘The tank alone 
is comparatively slow moving, and blind, and on the move it is 
conspicuous from the air. Therefore in the air it must have 
aeroplanes, both reconnaissance machines and fighters ; and on the 
ground it must have armoured cars for ground reconnaissance, and 
these armoured cars must be supported by light quick-moving 
2-men tanks or “ tankettes ” and by light artillery. Information in 
war has generally to be fought for, and armoured cars alone cannot 
fight for it—nor can armoured cars keep off the enemy’s ground 
reconnaissance—the tankette, which is really a machine gun or 
anti-tank gun mounted on a quick-moving cross-country armoured 
platform, must do that. 

Secondly, a tank battalion wants assistance in various ways to 
enable it to stage an effective attack. It must have help in the air— 
fighting planes to shoot up the enemy’s anti-tank defence, and planes 
to work for its artillery. It must have field artillery to support the 
attack both with high explosive and smoke shell—the blotting out 
of the enemy’s anti-tank weapons by smoke screens is an essential 
aid. And the tanks must have lighter elements to extend the flanks 
of the attack, to unmask and silence the enemy’s forward anti-tank 
guns and machine guns, and to exploit success or cover rallying or 
withdrawal. That again means tankettes. 

Thirdly, the tanks want something to protect them from inter- 
ference when on the move or at rest, especially protection for the 
vulnerable non-fighting vehicles of their first line transport, and for 
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the auxiliary units of the force—as well as for the still more vulner- 
able train vehicles working to and fro behind it. ‘That also means 
armoured cars and tankettes, and anti-aircraft artillery. 

Fourthly, there are innumerable tasks which can be most effec- 
tively and economically done (and some of which can only be done) 
by specially trained infantry carried in armour protected vehicles 
and on motor bicycles—guarding bridges and defiles, guarding 
refilling points and advanced landing grounds, guarding convoys, 
collecting and escorting prisoners, outpost work at night, searching 
and holding captured localities, furnishing working parties and so 
on. The force must have with it some specially equipped and 
suitably transported infantry. 

Fifthly, there must be engineers for the inevitable field engineer- 
ing services ; and, as important as almost anything, there must be 
bridging train for crossing rivers. 

Sixthly, the force must have its special signal unit. The pro- 
duction of the necessary wireless and radio telephonic appliances 
and vehicles to enable such a force as this to be commanded and 
controlled and to enable the various parts of it to keep touch with 
each other (and this without giving themselves away to the enemy), 
is one of the most complicated problems of all. Without it the force 
is helpless. 

And, finally, the force must have its ambulances, its train, and 
its mobile repair and salvage units. 

These are not frills. ‘The result is arrived at not by trying to 
think of all the things that an independent force ought to have, but 
by drastically cutting out everything that the force can conceivably 
do without, and then seeing what is left. It must have petrol and 
oil (it takes 170 gallons of petrol and 50 gallons of oil to move it 
one mile !), it must have ammunition, it must have signals, it must 
be able to see to its wounded, it must be able to keep its vehicles 
effective and to salve or repair damaged machines, and the men 
must be fed. And every vehicle must have some degree of cross- 
country capacity. 

So here is the force grown from the original nucleus of some fifty 
tanks to anything between seven and nine hundred vehicles. The 
most vital requirement of all, and the most difficult to provide for, 
is the fuel supply. Without petrol and oil and grease the force is 
paralyzed and useless, and it cannot expect to find its fuel in an 
enemy’s country as it goes along. 

The supply of the force is a complicated business. We may 
take it that, when complete with its train and fully loaded up, it wil] 
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be capable of a total mileage of 180 miles (that is for the heavy 
vehicles—the lighter types can do more), of staying out for three 
days and fighting a battle, or perhaps two. That is not much. If 
it is to stay out longer and do more, it must establish a Line of 
Communications behind it. Using its own train and rst line 
transport, it could run a line of communications up to about 80 miles 
in advance of railhead and operate with the fighting portion over a 
range of 100 miles from that point. If greater range is wanted 
new supply echelons must be inserted in front of railhead. And 
apart from the technical working of the line of communications there 
is the difficulty of protecting the convoys and meeting points, and 
that means a sacrifice of hitting power. I think that eventually 
_gpply by aircraft will be the solution. But it is profitless, you see, 
as things are now, to think of the force as ranging far and wide and 
free from care seeking whom it may devour. It is tied by its tail, 
and a very sensitive tail, to railhead. 

I will not go into details of the organization of the Armoured 
Force or into details of the vehicles that compose it—that would 
only confuse a discussion of the broader issues such as this is intended 
to be—besides, I am not an expert mechanic. As it is, the progress 
of the experiment on Salisbury Plain has involved us in such a maze 
of technical problems, of mechanical and administrative conundrums, 
and of minor brainstorms generally, that there is some danger of 
losing sight of the wood for the trees. It is just all these details 
that I have tried to put out of my head for the moment. 

All we want is to have a general picture of an armoured force in 
our minds. Visualize it as a force of two R.A.F. squadrons and of 
some 800 cross-country vehicles of which about 300 are fighting 
vehicles and the rest auxiliary or maintenance vehicles ; the com- 
ponent parts of the force are an air group, a light or reconnaissance 
group, a heavy or assault group, an auxiliary or odd-jobs group, and 
a maintenance group. The heavy group (the slowest) can move for 
five or six hours on end at an average speed of 8-10 miles per hour 
(including halts) either along a road or across easy country, and keep 
100 per cent. of its fighting energy all the time ; the lighter groups 
can move farther and faster. Then take the range of action as 
about 180 miles without refilling, and the endurance as about 
ten days of marching and fighting without having to return to a base 
to refit—and I think you have a fair picture of it. 

Now let us take the fighting portion, and sec what its powers 
are. It cannot circulate among rocky mountains or through closely 
forested or very broken country ; rivers bother and delay it, but 
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not much more than they do other troops; over ordinary flat or 
moderately hilly country it can, by picking its way, move freely by 
day or night. Against an enemy ensconced in a well-chosen position 
with tank obstacles, anti-tank mines, plenty of artillery and anti-tank 
weapons it can do little; but it can prevent his moving. Against a 
normal formation on the move it can act with terrific effect. I will give 
you an illustration based on last year’s training. Imagine an infantry 
division of our present type on the march through a country-side in 
which a hostile armoured force is known to be at large—a column 
many miles long, encumbered with vehicles, moving at two and a 
half miles an hour, with advanced, rear and flank guards out, cavalry 
still farther out in the direction in which the enemy’s armoured force 
is known to be, and the artillery dispersed throughout the column in 
case of a tank attack. For hours the divisional commander has been 
getting information from his aeroplanes of armoured vehicles moving 
nearer and nearer to his line of march ; and at length armoured cars 
come tapping at his protective screens, and tankettes come through 
them or past them and shoot up his main column. Then just as his 
column is entering a nice bit of open country the enemy’s tanks and 
mechanized artillery are reported about fifteen miles off. In an 
hour they may be on him. What is he to do? He cannot possibly 
tell whether the attack will fall on the tail of his column, or on the 
middle of it, or on the head of it ; and he won’t know till the attack 
is made. If he halts and deploys his artillery, he may find that he 
has put it in the wrong place—it cannot cover a column some seven 
or eight miles long. His divisional headquarters is moving with 
the column, as they must do, for the sake of safety—a cumbrous 
collection of office lorries and wireless tenders, and dispatch 
riders and horses—and to get an order down to the whole division 
would take some time. His units have already been warned, of 
course, in case of attack by armoured vehicles to get their anti- 
tank weapons into position, and take what cover they can. What 
he probably does do is to carry on, to get his headquarters off 
the road into some place where they can function, to order his 
C.R.A. to see that the artillery brigade commanders keep looking 
out for positions to pull out into as soon as the enemy’s main 
attack comes near enough; and to offer up a short prayer. 
Then he gets a report to say that the attack is coming against his 
centre brigade—not against the leading brigade as he expected— 
and is only about five miles off—apparently a battalion of tanks 
deployed in three waves with a swarm of tankettes in front and on 
the flanks of it. His flank guard guns come into action. Other 
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batteries of the divisional artillery get into position covering the 
column. The infantry halt, gets their A.T. machine guns into action 
and take advantage of any obstacles that may be handy. Then all 
sorts of things begin to happen at once. Single-seater fighters come 
over and shoot up his divisional headquarters and his artillery as it 
is getting into action ; his flank guard is overrun almost as if it was 
not there; his guns and A.T. machine guns on either flank of the 
coming attack are blotted out with smoke, and his main column 
immediately in front of the attack is shelled and swept by machine- 
gun fire from tankettes. Then the first wave of tanks comes right 
through his infantry and wheels up the column; the second wave 
follows close on it and turns down the column ; the third wave turns 
before it gets to the column and rolls up his guns. ‘Tankettes laying 
smoke screens cover the flanks of the tank companies as they move. 
It is all over in half an hour. A certain number of tanks and 
tankettes have been disabled by gun-fire, but that did not stop the 
attack. The enemy’s artillery is still shelling, and there is no saying 
when the tanks may not attack again. The divisional commander 
cannot comfort himself by saying, “‘ Well, that was pretty damnable, 
but at least it is over!” It is not over. The armoured force will 
remain in the neighbourhood until the full effect of its action has 
been exploited. Even if it does not strike again for some time, the 
moral effect of its propinquity is intensely demoralizing. How 
much of that sort of thing can a division stand, do you think ? 
It is a lurid picture, of course, and possibly one-sided, and I have 
over-painted it a bit, but it is not an impossible picture. And 
even if it is only half true, it is bad enough. You may say that a 
division would not take the chance of being put into such an 
unpleasant predicament as this if it knew that an armoured force 
was about? But it cannot stay immobilized for ever just because 
an armoured force is within fifty miles of it, and yet get on with 
the war. It will have to be provided somehow with the means of 
going about its business, or at least of having a try at it with a 
reasonable chance of success. 

A bit overdrawn as this picture may be, it is true enough to 
bring us into sympathy with those enthusiasts who argue that if 
this new weapon is so powerful, then infantry and cavalry are 
useless for civilized warfare, except in out-of-the-way places, and 
that most of them may as well be scrapped, and mechanized forces 
be formed instead. 

And this is the point I wanted to pause at. The argument is 
near enough to the truth for us to be easily carried away by it— 
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and that is what we want to avoid. Yet, here is a weapon within 
our reach—very powerful, very mobile, very compact and apparently 
capable of dominating any theatre of war where it is opposed by an 
unarmoured enemy and where the ground is practicable for it. 
Even gas has few terrors for it. What are we to do about it ? 

I do not mind saying that I stuck at this point and it took me a 
long time to get going again. I believe that mechanization is bound 
in time to become the rule rather than the exception, but it is futile to 
look forward yet to anything approaching complete mechanization ; 
it can only be mechanization in appropriate degrees of application, 
and there are many insuperable reasons why even that can only 
come very gradually. 

There is finance. A.F.V. are expensive and so are their 
accessories—such as garages. ‘They will get cheaper as they get 
standardized and more closely related to commercial types. But 
they represent new capital expenditure. In the Army the only way 
to get money for a new service is to show a saving elsewhere, and, 
even so, there is a fair chance of what you have saved being snatched 
from you before you can re-invest it. ‘The Army exists and has 
every appearance of continuing to exist, in an atmosphere of per- 
petual financial stringency and cutting down. Its books are closed 
each year, so its finance has little continuity. Tach year it has to 
rejustify all its expenditure, and all its schemes, possibly to a different 
‘Government than in the year before. No Government cares to 
allow a spending Service to overdraw in order to increase efficiency, 
even if there is a definite promise of an ultimate saving, because 
while it bears the responsibility of the overdraft, some one else may 
get the credit of the resulting saving and improvement. So 
practically the only way in which the Army can hope to provide 
itself with A.F.V. is by reducing something which the A.F.V. can 
replace—that is, men and horses. ‘The Regular private soldier in 
peace costs about {120 a year and the horse about £40 a year; if 
only we could handle what we saved over men and horses in capital 
values, that is, if we could capitalize the annual saving and re- 
invest it in machines, we could easily pay for the change-over from 
that source alone. But if the Army is to mechanize itself, even very 
partially, out of income, we must do more than reduce the numbers 
of men and horses in our units—-we might be faced with the 
abolition of some of our units and formations altogether, over 
and above those we convert. That is a big thing, and I doubt if 
we could submit to it. Few people realize the extent to which the 
Army has been cut down since the war, or the astoundingly narrow 
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margins within which it does its daily work. The change-over 
period in any drastic reorganization must be an anxious one in any 
case—for the simple reason that there is no pool, and no way of 
forming one without serious disturbance of our organization. It 1s 
not, you see, merely a question of taking a certain number of existing 
units and converting them into mechanized units—though that 
alone is costly enough and automatically creates gaps in our existing 
formations. But it is a matter also of readjusting the organization 
of our existing formations and of most of our remaining units so as 
to enable them to meet the new conditions of warfare created by the 
presence of armoured forces—and that with fewer men. 

Once we introduce true mechanization—or if some one else 
introduces it—even if only to the extent of creating a small armoured 
force or two, we must face the consequences and modernize our 
whole fighting machine. ‘That seems to me inevitable. And 
capital must be found to enable us to do it. The cost of one battle- 
ship, for instance, would just about give us all we want ! 

And there are other difficulties, too, besides finance. 

If we are to have a comprehensive reorganization of the Army 
such as this, all categories of the Army must be parties toit. Roughly 
speaking, half the Regular Army is at home and half abroad. The 
units at home serve the units abroad with drafts, like serving like. 
That is the Cardwell system and it has survived for a long time and 
has certain advantages. If we are to keep to it (and there are 
apparently great difficulties in abolishing it) the units abroad must 
be reorganized and reduced simultaneously with the sister units at 
home. There is no reason why this should not be done—if only 
India, which absorbs most of the units serving abroad and which 
enjoys what practically amounts to self-determination in these 
matters, will conform. In any case we do not want to have a new 
model Army at home and an old model Army in India reinforcing 
each other in war. 

Then there is the Territorial Army at home, and there are also 
the Armies of the Dominions. They must be reorganized too, 
eventually, as they all become part of the same Army in war. 
Naturally, they could not save much towards the cost of their 
reorganization and re-equipment by reducing men and horses as 
the Regular Army can, because the saving over each man and 
horse would be so small. They may actually have to abolish 
whole formations; and in their case I think they can. However, 
the question is not so urgent with the Territorial Army and the 
Dominions. They can afford to wait; and in ordinary times the 
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change-over with them does not present the same difficulties. What 
we want to do first is to make a start with the Regular Army on 
some well-considered plan. The start we have made, but it has 
not yet discovered the plan. 

There are certain reasons, which I should like to put to you, 
why mechanization should appeal particularly to us, as a nation. 

It is essentially a proposition for a long service professional 
Army. Skill in the handling and maintenance of armoured 
fighting vehicles can only be attained by long training such as 
only a Regular Army can give. 

Also it is essentially a proposition for a highly industrialized 
country such as we are. The wastage in armoured fighting 
vehicles in war will be enormous, and only a people with great 
manufacturing resources can hope to keep armoured forces in the 
field. 

Again, it is essentially a proposition for a people who are strong 
on the sea and in the air, as we are ; and in a position, as we so often 
are, to choose our own time and place to strike. ‘The Navy and the 
Air Force are ahead of the Army in development for the simple 
reason that they are truly mechanized services, being unable to 
function otherwise. We of all people are dependent for success in 
war on perfect cooperation between the sea, the land and the air, and 
we cannot have it if one of the Services is less highly developed, less 
scientifically equipped, and not so highly tuned up as the other two. 
Think how much more effective combined naval and military 
operations would be if the military force to be conveyed were com- 
pact and powerful and capable of moving off at speed the moment it 
landed ; and how the scope of the Air Force would be enlarged if 
it had a partner capable of pushing forward and protecting for it 
the ground organizations without which it cannot operate. But 
remember, it is the Army which is the decisive force of the three. 
The human race lives on the ground—it is the ground that is the 
decisive plane and the coup-de-grace must be delivered there. The 
Navy may drive the enemy off the seas, and the Air Force may knock 
him about and push him into holes and corners, but it cannot follow 
him up—the Army is essential to register the final defeat. In an 
Army modernized and speeded up by mechanization the Navy and 
the Air Force would have a partner far better fitted to work with 
them, to keep pace with them, and to profit by the openings they can 
make for it, than they have in our Army of to-day. 

Incidentally, I have heard it said by people who are appalled at 
the prospect of adding the expense of modernizing the Army to the 
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existing expense of maintaining a highly mechanized Navy and Air 
Force, that we should try to do without an Army at all, and rely 
entirely on our strength in the air and on the sea. It is rather an 
attractive idea, but I have given you just the chief reason against it. 
Another reason is that our Regular Army is mainly in ordinary 
times an Imperial Police Force, and you cannot do police work 
from the air—an aeroplane might clear Hyde Park Corner, but only 
the policeman on the ground can control the traffic. 

The solution is to make the cooperation of the three Services as 
efficient and close as possible. The closer the coordination and 
cooperation, the greater will be the economy. 

And now to return to the problem. We have got to realize, 
whether we go in for mechanization seriously or not, that our 
existing cavalry and infantry, as such, are behind the times. Not 
only does the mere existence of armoured fighting vehicles make 
them so, but they are so instrinsically. ‘The sword, the single shot 
rifle, even the Lewis and Hotchkiss guns, are poor tributes to 
modern science. Emphatically so are the overloaded and un- 
protected man and horse. The numbers of men employed, the 
physical effort expended and the loss of life entailed under existing 
conditions are out of all proportion to the effect produced. We 
are, in short, out of date. The argument that other armies are 
possibly even more out of date than we are is undoubtedly true, 
but it 1s beside the point. 

However, supposing we do decide to go in for mechaniza- 
tion seriously—and we have no alternative but to go in for it 
seriously—what is a practical programme? What degree of 
mechanization can we afford, and how is the introduction of it to 
be coordinated with the reorganization of the rest of the Army ? 

Before I go any further, I must warn you that my views are my 
own; as a mere provincial commander I am not competent to 
speak authoritatively and nothing I say has any official significance 
at all. The C.I.G.S. will probably reassure you on that point ! 

First of all, then, for what does the Army exist? It exists to 
protect our borders; to maintain order and internal security in 
outlying parts of the Empire; and to protect our nationals and 
interests and treaty rights anywhere where military action is justifi- 
able and can be made effective. It also has commitments incidental 
to our foreign policy and may have to fight in Europe or elsewhere 
if our national security demands such intervention, or if our inter- 
national obligations or obligations incidental to our adherence to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations have to be implemented. 
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Altogether, about as comprehensive a programme as any one could 
wish, covering every sort of climate and every sort of ground. Itis 
just this variety that is with us the great stumbling-block in any 
scheme of Army reorganization. The only way to compete with 
it is to make up our minds in what sort of theatres of war the 
most important issues are likely to be decided, and to design our 
Army primarily for success in those theatres; the consideration 
as to where we are most likely to commence fighting is quite 
secondary. 

Take the defence of India, for instance. It is a commonplace 
to say that the North-West Frontier of India, being our most exposed 
land frontier, is our chief danger point, and, therefore, that an Army 
that is not primarily suited to fighting in the Himalayas is not worth 
having—a mechanized Army, of course, coming under that heading. 
But is not that rather a short-sighted view? The fate of India is 
not likely to be decided in the Himalayas. If it is decided near 
India at all it will be decided, as in the past, on the comparatively 
level ground on either side of the mountain ranges—let us hope on 
the far side. The mountain fighting for the passes will be pre- 
liminary and incidental. I am not very good at history, but is it 
not true that all the really large scale battles of the world have been 
fought out on fairly level ground? And is it not natural that this 
should be so? The great centres of human life, of wealth, of 
industry, of Government are on the plains, and these are the primary 
objectives in war. Besides, a commander-in-chief who knows his 
job would never commit himself to a decisive action of the first 
magnitude in country unsuited to his troops. Even the armies of 
the past required fairly level ground to enable them to develop their 
full power. We must be able to fight in mountains and forests and 
marshes, but such fighting is in the main incidental—it belongs to 
small punitive wars, to secondary operations on the fringes of great 
wars and to occasional situations in the course of great wars. It will 
be our own fault if we let it become the big thing. 

The second great responsibility of the Army in India, after the 
guarding of the frontier, is internal security. For troops to deal 
effectively with internal unrest or with rebellions or civil disturb- 
ances, whether on a large scale or only on a small one, they must be 
able to act swiftly and with confidence. For such work armoured 
fighting vehicles are ideal. ‘The commander can discriminate in the 
infliction of punishment and that without having to worry about the 
safety of his own troops. He can go straight to the heart of the 
trouble without either making too conspicuous a show of force or 
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finding himself too weak when he gets there. He can be more 
effective, and at the same time more merciful. 

I am anxious to stress the value, or at least the feasibility, 
of mechanization for the Army in India for two reasons—because 
no reorganization of the Regular Army as a whole is possible unless 
India conforms; and because India comprises such a variety of 
conditions of ground and climate that what is admissible there is 
admissible anywhere. And I am sure that, so far as the British 
troops in India are concerned, a certain degree of mechanization 
is feasible ; and that it would lead to a great increase in strength, 
a considerable ultimate economy, and an enlargement of the scope of 
the Army and of the Air Force in war. The difficulties of dust and 
heat and the lack of local manufacturing industries can be overcome, 
if there is a determination to overcome them; the Air Force have 
overcome them. But whether the financial and political difficulties 
can be overcome I do not know. The question of the native Army 
I must leave alone as presenting special problems of its own which 
I have no time to go into to-night, even if I dared; but I maintain 
that it is quite feasible now to start working towards a degree of 
mechanization which would give new life to the Army in India 
and would facilitate the solution of many of its problems. We 
will leave it at that for the moment. 

There is one important aspect of the question that I have men- 
tioned already, but which I must say more about—namely, what 
effect will the introduction of mechanized forces and mechanized 
units have on the character of other formations and units >— 
i.e. on the rest of the Army? I have already urged that a change 
of character in the Army as a whole is a corollary of the intro- 
duction of mechanization. It is, of course, useless to look ahead 
as far as complete mechanization—it is not a practical proposition 
and possibly never will be. A modest partial mechanization is all 
that we can afford to think about. So let us limit ourselves to 
considering the effect of the introduction into our Army, and perhaps 
into other people’s Armies, of a few armoured forces such as that 
which we have been considering. I gave you a rather hectic picture 
of a meeting between such a force and a normal infantry division. 
It was meant to show that the arrival on the scene of the A.F.V. 
has made it impossible for the Army to remain as it is. Units and 
formations must be made less vulnerable—they must contain fewer 
unarmoured, slow-moving, heavily laden men; and they must be 
able to protect themselves against A.F.V.—they must have anti- 
A.F.V. weapons and some A.F.V. of their own so that they may be 
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capable of doing more in the presence of hostile armoured forces 
than simply moving from cover to cover; and they must be more 
light and handy so as to be able to work with A.F.V. and to use 
them. 

This is how I visualize the effect. 

Large cavalry formations such as the cavalry division will probably 
disappear. The work of the independent cavalry can be taken over 
by light mechanized forces in practically every theatre where such 
work is likely to be wanted. We shall want cavalry, though, with 
our corps and divisions for a long time to come, for so long, that is, 
as these formations move and fight at a foot’s pace ; but it must be 
modern cavalry, with cross-country first line motor transport and 
with its own machine guns and its own A.T. guns all on armoured 
self-propelled mountings, and with the men riding light and doing 
most of their fighting dismounted. It can still remain capable of 
reversion to horse transport in motor-proof country if required— 
which will be the exception. 

As for the artillery, some of it is already mechanized, and it will 
all be mechanized in time; mechanization fits it like a glove. 
Whether the gun is on a self-propelled mounting, or dragon-drawn, 
or drawn by a half-track or multi-wheel machine does not affect the 
question. The point is that where the horse-drawn gun can go, the 
mechanized gun can go and more. The only unmechanized artillery 
left will be the pack, and that, too, will be the exception. 

As for the R.E. and other divisional and corps troops units, the 
substitution of 6-wheeler or half-track transport for horse transport 
practically doubles their utility and enormously reduces their cost. 

It is the infantry that is the problem. It looks as if we must 
have three kinds of infantry battalions. We shall want battalions as 
auxiliary units in the armoured force—so few that these can be 
special battalions. We shall want battalions capable of cooperating 
with, and of using, A.F.V. in ordinary country—these will be 
normal. And we shall want battalions for fighting in motor-proof 
country (also not many). ‘The last two kinds can be easily designed 
to replace each other by exchanging some of their equipment. 

It is outside my subject to discuss the details of an organization for 
these re-conditioned battalions. We can take it for granted that they 
will be much smaller than our present battalions, say five hundred 
strong, that their organization will be cleared of patchwork and 
simplified, that they will be better and more uniformly armed, that 
they will eventually be provided with their own mechanized machine- 
gun company and mechanized anti-tank battery, and that they will 
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have cross-country mechanical first line transport. But though 
the marching portion of them may be conveyed on occasion in 
lorries (or even troop-carrying aeroplanes) their normal marching, 
manceuvring and fighting pace will still be that of infantry, and the 
greater portion of them will be unarmoured. It is too soon to look 
further ahead than this. 

Now let us see where all this leads to. Does it enable us to 
suggest the lines along which mechanization in our Army is likely to 
progress ? I had better recapitulate the points I have tried to make. 

1. Completely mechanized forces are now a practical proposition 
to the most cautious-minded soldier; our experience with the 
experimental force on Salisbury Plain, crude and incomplete as that 
force is, leaves no doubt that, if we had the money, we could proceed 
forthwith to the production of an armoured force that would be a 
most powerful instrument of war. 

2. But such forces are expensive to produce; will require an 
elaborate and extensive organization and plant to keep them going 
in the field of war, and will be liable to become out of date as new 
inventions and discoveries are made. Also, though able to operate 
over ordinary ground, they cannot operate over all sorts of ground. 
For these and other reasons, we cannot hope to run to more than a 
very few such forces. Nor, incidentally, can other people. 

3. However, even the appearance of one such force in a theatre 
of war where it can operate must re-act on all the other troops 
engaged. They must adjust themselves to this new threat or new 
ally as the case may be, as far as their limitations and means allow, 
This means for them better armament and partial mechanization. 
And it means reduced numbers, since both these things are expensive. 
Ultimately, it means smaller and more intensively trained armies 
and the futility of the partially trained levée en masse. 

I visualize the progress of mechanization somewhat as follows :— 

Here is far too potent a new wine to be put into old bottles. We 
must reorganize, not go on patching up any more. 

First of all, we want to start building up armoured forces—say 
four, one round each of our existing Royal ‘Tank Corps battalions— 
either one at home for the Expeditionary Force, one in Egypt as 
our near eastern strategical centre, and two in India (one for the 
Field Army and the other for internal security)—or else two at home, 
one in Egypt and one in India. That is about all we are Likely to 
be able to afford. 

At the same time we must start providing ourselves with the 
mechanized units wanted for our corps and divisional troops—as 
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these will include tank units their provision can be tacked on to the 
armoured forces’ programme. As regards the reorganization of the 
rest of the Army, it is impossible without very careful consideration 
to say whether it would be better gradually to introduce changes 
all through, or to concentrate on reorganizing one complete division 
of the expeditionary force first, so rearranging our foreign reliefs 
that the sister units of the units affected were suitably placed and 
grouped abroad. 

The actual programme is far too complicated a problem to be 
dealt with in a short lecture ; it would be an impertinence to suggest 
one without a complete inside knowledge of the facts and difh- 
culties ; but, whatever course is taken, arrangements for the mobiliza- 
tion of the necessary industries must be part of it. 

As to finance, I leave the solution to wiser heads than mine. 
I am certain that once the change-over is completed, the taxpayer 
would find that his money was better invested than it is now; but 
how to finance the process under a system of annual estimates I do 
not know. It is the Regular Army that is the difficulty; it has 
already been so cut down that any further reduction of units is 
impossible. When it comes to the turn of the Territorial Army, I 
believe that it would be worth while to abolish half the divisions in 
order to modernize the rest—and, incidentally, to make them 
infinitely more attractive to serve in. 

All this is sweeping, 1 know, much more sweeping than I meant 
it to be when I set out to write this lecture. Also it is rather super- 
ficial, as a short lecture on so wide a subject is liable to be. 
But it is to what my mind-searching process has led me. I realize 
the innumerable difficulties that will have to be overcome—finance, 
the disturbance of vested interests, the provision of training grounds, 
the provision of accommodation and re-allotment of peace stations, 
and the warfare of opposing ideas, and many other obstacles all 
inevitable in any reorganization in a conservative professional Army 
like ours. 

But [ believe that all these difficulties could be overcome ; 
certainly the revival of interest in their profession and the joy of 
feeling that here was a pledge of progress at last would ensure the 
cooperation of all keen soldiers. 

And, though it all seems very costly, I should not be surprised 
to find that when the reorganization is complete the new model 
Army would be cheaper, in peace time, unit for unit, than the old ; 
in war it would be infinitely cheaper—nothing is more expensive 
to the nation than losing men. 
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But the great thing is to get started on definite lines and with 
a definite object in view. However slow the process of reorganiza- 
tion may be, we must at least know what we want, so that if war or 
the threat of war brings a sudden speeding up, we shall be set on a 
sound course. 

There are the disarmament enthusiasts to be reckoned with, of 
course, but honestly I do not see where they come in. Either an 
Army is necessary or it is not. If it is not necessary, why have one 
at all? If it is, it is folly not to have the best we can. The more 
mobile, compact and powerful an Army is, the more effective it is, 
and incidentally the greater guarantee of peace. 

And it is really quite unnecessary for all these gentlemen in the 
penny Press to tell us so passionately that the Army is out of date. 
We know it far better than they do. But we have had to wait 
patiently for the time to come for making a new start, and such 
patience has been the easier to endure because of the comforting 
knowledge that all other armies are out of date too. It looks now 
as if the opportunity had come at last if only we are allowed the 
means to use it. For some time in the tank we have had fire-power, 
mobility and protection in one packet—though a very expensive 
and complicated packet—it only wanted the development of the 
half-track vehicle, the appearance of the cheap 6-wheeler and the 
production of experimental tankettes to make possible the staging 
of the self-contained armoured force ; that experiment has brought 
the study of the use of mechanized forces on to the practical plane ; 
and already we have been confirmed in conclusions the logical 
consequences of which can no longer be avoided. 

I have tried to lead you with me to my own conclusion that not 
only is mechanization a live factor which we cannot neglect, but one 
which for us it would be folly not to exploit. My own mind is 
quite clear as to that. For the moment it is not the progress of 
mechanization that matters so much; it is the plan and the start. 
If only we could have some elasticity and continuity in our finances, 
then we might formulate a policy which we could stick to, but there 
is little of either ; not only has the Army to meet all capital expendi- 
ture, and all abnormal expenditure, out of income, but it has to do it 
out of income that is liable to be cut down arbitrarily any moment. 
Financially, the Army is the Cinderella of the Services. It is hard 
to form any policy of reorganization under such conditions; our 
system of finance almost forbids us to look ahead. I fear my mind- 
clearing process has got me no farther than seeing the outlines of a 
possible basis for a plan—and that is about as far as I expected my 
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limitations to permit me to go. Probably others better qualified 
have already gone farther. 

As for the start, we have made it as far as the experimental force 
goes and as far as the mechanization of certain units goes. That is 
a very great thing. But this beginning has not yet disclosed the 
policy. 

Research [ have not touched upon. It is outside the scope of 
this paper. All I need say is that the actual staging of the experi- 
mental force has given a definite direction and purpose to research 
which it lacked before. We now know what we want—or at least 
we know definitely that we want vehicles with certain performances 
for certain definite purposes. 

The general trend of research is not towards the multiplication 
of novel engines of war, but towards simplification and cheapness 
and standardization. It is vital to the maintenance of A.F.V. that 
not only should there be as few different types of chassis as possible, 
but that spare parts and assemblies, and grades of petrol and oil and 
grease, should be as little varied as possible. We have still a long 
way to go in this direction. 

There is one final impression I should like to leave on your 
minds when you think of an armoured force, and that is an im- 
pression of the great moral effect it produces. But I cannot convey 
it to you—it has to be experienced to be understood. The 
armoured fighting vehicle when alone is an alarming thing to meet ; 
an ordered mass of them is very alarming indeed. There is some- 
thing inexorable and inhumanly purposeful about them. Whatever 
may be the feelings of the men inside the machine, the machine 
itself is horribly expressionless. ‘To be charged by an angry elephant 
is bad enough ; but to be charged by a passionless elephant with a 
quick-firing 3-pounder instead of a trunk, with machine guns firing 
out of its ears and another machine gun instead of a tail, is worse. 
Even the suspected presence of an armoured force below the horizon 
is demoralizing. It is apt to make one think defensively of tank- 
proof localities instead of thinking offensively of objectives. It is 
capable, even, under favourable conditions, of neutralizing un- 
armoured troops without ever fighting at all. Much of this moral 
effect is due to novelty. We must familiarize ourselves with this 
new instrument and consider it in all our studies and training. 
By developing the use of it we shall best learn how to compete 
against it. 

We can at least study the use of an armoured force now with a 
live picture of it in our minds. We know its weaknesses—its great 
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sensitiveness to ground, its pre-occupation with defiles, its insatiable 
thirst for fuel, its delicate mechanism ; and we know its strength— 
its fire-power—its speed—its compactness—its armour—its great 
remaining energy at all times. We must apply our picture of it 
to theatres of war that we know—to Flanders and France, to Palestine, 
to Iraq, to Salonika, to the Indian Frontier, to Africa and to the many 
others which we sampled in the war. No one is so well equipped for 
this study as ourselves. 

One last word. We cannot go through another war like the last 
one and expect that civilization will survive expenditure of lives 
and money on that scale again. Mechanization, chemical warfare 
and scientific methods generally mean quicker and more decisive 
results, and therefore in the end less expenditure of life. Also as 
mechanization develops it means smaller forces in the field and the 
national mobilization an industrial one to keep them there; it 
will not be possible to rush millions of men out to the front. And, 
above all, the possession of highly scientific instruments of war 
means security against the attacks of the semi-civilized hordes with- 
out the law. It is wasteful and unscientific to pit civilized men 
against barbarians each with practically the same weapons in their 
hands. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE JAPANESE ARMY 
By Brevet-Major B. R. MuLtacy, roth Gurkha Rifles 


I. THe FEuDAL PERIOD 


THROUGHOUT their annals the Japanese are described as a nation 
of soldiers. 

Although the earliest written records extant, the Kojzki (Records 
of Ancient Matters) and the Nihongi (Chronicles of Japan), do not 
go further back than A.D. 712, and, having been compiled from 
tradition centuries after the events which they describe, are chrono- 
logically inaccurate, they throw some light upon the warlike 
character of the Yamato race, the race of conquerors which, coming 
from the south, gained a foothold in the islands of the Japanese 
archipelago and gradually conquered the whole country. 

It is probable that the original invaders possessed a loose tribal 
fighting organization, and tradition relates that the Sovereign was 
also the commander-in-chief and that the duty of bearing arms 
devolved on all alike. 

From these early records, as well as from contemporary Chinese 
writings, it is evident that the early history of Japan was one of 
incessant warfare, first, between the invaders and the aboriginal 
inhabitants, and later, between rival clans, until the consolidation 
of the nation under the Empress Jingo, probably about A.p. 200. 

Then occurred the first recorded oversea expedition of a Japanese 
Army, when an invasion of Korea was undertaken. 

At this stage in the history of Japan it appears that soldiers were 
armed with spears and shields, while some carried bows from 
which arrows tipped with bone or iron were discharged. A little 
later the first reference to swords is made, and it is recorded that 
these were worn suspended from the warrior’s waist by the tendrils 
of creepers. 

From the seventh century onwards we are on firmer ground, 
for we know that a definite military organization existed in Japan 
towards the end of that century, under which a central military 
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bureau was established and the provinces maintained their own 
quota of troops. 

One-third of the nation’s able-bodied males constituted the 
Army and there was a definite tactical organization, from the squad 
of 5 men to the “ division” of 600 horse and 400 foot. There 
was also a prescribed period of service during which the soldiers’ 
taxes were remitted. Weapons were the property of the State and 
were served out for training or war. Liability to service fell on all 
equally and no class as yet possessed the exclusive right to bear arms. 

Towards the close of the eighth century risings on the part of 
the aborigines necessitated a great increase in the strength of the 
Army, and, for the first time, a distinction began to be made between 
the warrior and the working-man. 

The next stage of development came as a result of the growing 
power of the great families. The Fujiwara clan absorbed the civil 
offices and resided in the capital, while the Minamoto and Taira 
clans were given the military posts, and, being entrusted with the 
guardianship of the provinces, found it expedient to surround them- 
selves with retainers to whom soldiering was a profession. These 
retainers passed on their functions to their sons, so that in time a 
hereditary warrior caste was created, and, by the middle of the 
tenth century, a clear-cut distinction existed between the Busht, 
or Samurai, “ the warrior-knights,” and the Heimin, or common 
people. The former class was by no means united, each clan waging 
war against its neighbour, until, by the beginning of the twelfth 
century, the smaller fiefs had been absorbed by the larger and 
more powerful, and the feudal barons had ranged themselves round 
the two standards of the great Minamoto and Taira clans, 

In 1185 the Minamoto nobles completely defeated their rivals, 
and, assuming complete control, established the Shogunate. There- 
after the military caste, the Samurai, entered upon a period of 
social and administrative superiority which lasted until the Restora- 
tion of 1867. 

It is to be noted that the distinction between Samurai and Heimin, 
soldier and commoner, was the outcome of circumstances—the rise 
to power of ambitious families whose success depended upon force 
of arms, and consequently resulted in the glorification of the 
soldier—and was not, as is often stated, due to any racial difference 
between the Samurai and the rest of the people. 

With the establishment of the Samurai upon a firm basis, there 
was evolved that wonderful code of ethics upon which the greatness 
of Japan has been built, and which is still her inspiration—Bushido, 
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the way of the Bushi, or warrior-knights. Loyalty, frugality, death 
rather than dishonour, and death in battle the greatest honour of 
all—these are the essential tenets of Bushido. 

The following regulations for the conduct of Samurai of every 
rank give a typical example of the rules of conduct laid down for 
Japanese warriors. ‘They are taken from the code of Kato Kyomasa, 
a famous general of the sixteenth century : (1) The routine of service 
must be strictly observed. From 6 a.m. military exercises shall be 
practised. Archery, gunnery and horsemanship must not be 
neglected. If any man shows exceptional proficiency, he shall 
receive extra pay. (2) Those who desire recreation may engage 
in hawking, deer-hunting, or wrestling. (3) With regard to dress, 
garments of cotton or pongee shall be worn. Any man incurring 
debts owing to extravagance of costume or living shall be considered 
a law-breaker. If, however, being zealous in the practice of arts 
suitable to his rank, he desires to hire instructors, an allowance may 
be granted to him for that purpose. (4) The staple diet shall be 
unhusked rice. At social entertainments one guest for one host is 
the proper limit. Only when men are assembled for military 
exercise shall many dine together. (5) It is the duty of every 
Samurai to make himself acquainted with the principles of his 
craft. Extravagant displays of adornment are forbidden in battle. 
(6) Dancing or organizing dances is unlawful ; it is likely to betray 
sword-carrying men into acts of violence. Whatever a man does 
should be done with his heart. Therefore for the soldier military 
pursuits alone are suitable. The penalty for violating this pro- 
vision is death by suicide. (7) Learning shall be encouraged. 
Military books must be read. The spirit of loyalty and filial piety 
must be educated before all things. Poem-composing pastimes are 
not to be indulged in by Samurai. To be addicted to such amuse- 
ments is to resemble a woman. A man born a Samurai should 
live and die sword in hand. Unless he is thus trained in time of 
peace he will be useless in the hour of stress. To be brave and 
warlike must be his invariable condition. (8) Whosoever finds these 
rules too severe shall be relieved from service. Should investiga- 
tion show that any one is so unfortunate as to lack manly qualities, 
he shall be singled out and dismissed forthwith. The imperative 
character of these instructions must not be doubted. 

It is not surprising that, imbued with such ideals, the Samurai 
rose to great heights of moral nobility and martial valour. Shunning 
the luxury and easy living of the satellites of the Imperial Court, 
the men of the warrior class lived lives of Spartan rigour, devoting 
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themselves tothe profession of arms and developing a sense of loyalty, 
self-sacrifice, and reckless personal courage combined with complete 
indifference to pain and death, which has never been surpassed in 
history. Death by his own hand was, indeed, regarded by the 
Samurai as a normal eventuality. ‘“‘ Hara-Kiri’’ is sometimes 
euphemistically referred to as ‘The Happy Despatch.” The 
literal translation is “‘ belly-cutting,” and the Samurai deliberately 
devised this most shocking and painful method of exit from the 
world as the compulsory form of suicide, and rose to such a height 
of stoicism and self-control as to school himself to regard it with 
indifference and to perform it without flinching. Death was not 
regarded as a legitimate means of escape from the cares of life. 
Suicide as the expiation of an offence was ordered by the feudal 
lord, and the Samurai’s duty was to obey without question, his 
consolation being that he was accorded the soldier’s privilege of 
dying with his own sword and not at the hands of an executioner. 

Apart from punishment, suicide was resorted to whenever 
dishonour was the price of life, as when in danger of falling into 
the hands of an enemy in battle. The highest expression of hara- 
ktri is to be found in the many cases on record of Samurai who took 
the extreme course through sentiments of loyalty, hoping that their 
death might serve to deter their lords from pursuing a course detri- 
mental to their reputation or prosperity, or in order to remonstrate 
against some official abuse. The suicide of the veteran General 
Nogi, who, deeming it his duty to follow his master even in death, 
committed hara-kiri in the traditional manner on the day of the 
funeral of the late Emperor Meiji, was a notable modern 
manifestation of the spirit of Bushido. 

The sword is generally referred to as the Samurai’s chief weapon, 
but there is little doubt that the bow ranked first for several centuries, 
and it was not until the craft of sword-making had reached its highest 
pitch in the tenth century that the sword became the Samurai’s 
most treasured possession and he came to rely on it to the exclusion 
of other weapons. 

The bow was originally made of unvarnished boxwood, but 
later bamboo alone was used. Its maximum length was 7} feet 
and the arrow was furnished with three feathers. Skill in its use 
was developed to an extraordinary degree and there exists a Japanese 
version of the William Tell legend in the story of how one Tametomo 
recalled his younger brother’s allegiance by shooting an arrow 
through the crest of his helmet without injuring him, while an 
interesting case of “‘ rapid fire’ is recorded of a Samurai named 
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Wada Daihachi in the seventeenth century, when he shot 8,133 
arrows the length of one of the corridors, 128 yards long by 16 feet 
wide, which served as shooting galleries, in twenty-four consecutive 
hours, being an average of over 5 shafts per minute. 

The Samurai regarded the poisoned arrow with abhorrence, and 
it has never been used throughout Japanese history. 

The Japanese sword, at its perfection, was a weapon unsurpassed. 
in its exquisite forging, wonderful temper and perfect balance, 
and, apart from its practical uses, it has exercised a remarkable 
psychological influence upon the life of the nation. The distinction 
of being permitted to carry a sword, the traditions which grew up 
around famous swords, the legends and superstitions connected 
with them, and the fabulous value attached to a perfect blade, all 
contributed towards investing the sword with a mystical importance 
which persists to this day. Sword-play is still the principal recrea- 
tion of the Japanese officer. The Samurai always wore at least 
two swords, a long and a short. The former was used in battle 
and the short was kept for suicide in the last resort, or for administer- 
ing the coup-de-grdce to a defeated foe, for the Samurai neither gave 
nor expected quarter. 

Japanese armour differed from the European type to a con- 
siderable degree, the main difference being that, whereas the latter 
was made to conform to the shape of the body, the former bore no 
resemblance to a “ suit ” of metal and was suspended from, rather 
than fitted to, the body. 

Strict etiquette governed the wearing of armour as rigidly as 
all other phases of the life of the Samurai, he meticulously 
observed even the rules as to the prescribed garments to be worn 
under the armour, and it was part of his training to accustom himself 
to bear the great weight without loss of activity. 

The principles of war observed by the Samurai were derived 
from the famous third century “‘ Book of War” compiled by the 
Chinese generals Sung and ’Ng. 

The following quotations taken at random from the translation 
of the “ Book of War ”’ by the late Lieut.-Colonel E. F. Calthrop, 
give some idea of the nature of these principles. 

“An army undertaking an offensive campaign must be twice 
as strong as the enemy.” 

“When the adversary holds high ground, turn his flanks; do 
not deliver a frontal attack.” 

“ If you can surround him, leave one route open for his escape, 
since desperate men fight fiercely.” 
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‘© In a march make celerity your first object.” 

** When you have to cross a river place your advanced-guard 
and your rear-guard at a distance from the banks. When the 
enemy has to cross a river let him get well engaged in the operation 
before you attack him.” 

“Pass no copse, enter no ravine, nor approach any thicket 
until your scouts have explored it fully.” 

Such precepts, displaying a shrewd appreciation of the 
unchanging principles of war, are multiplied by these ancient 
strategists. 

On the other hand, the development of tactical ideas, other than 
those of the most rudimentary nature, was of slow growth. The 
excellence of the individual Samurai as a fighting unit was probably 
mainly responsible for this comparative neglect of the study of 
tactics. Stratagems and ruses were employed, but pitched battles, 
which developed into a series of individual combats, were the rule. 

An army consisted of small bodies each under the orders of a 
chieftain. Each man singled out an opponent for himself and 
cooperation was rarely practised. Etiquette demanded that notice 
of an intention to attack should be given by the discharge of a singing 
arrow, whereafter loud shouts were raised which required to be 
answered by the enemy. The conventions having been thus satisfied, 
battle was joined, the first phase usually being a fight between chosen 
champions of each side. 

It was not until after the Mongol invasion of Japan in 1274 
that the development of a real tactical sense was discernible. The 
Mongol invaders adopted the phalanx as a formation and this at 
first proved more than a match for the individualistic tactics of the 
Japanese, until, learning by experience, a system of coordinated 
tactics was evolved, with flank attacks by bodies of spearmen and a 
strong reserve held in hand to stem disaster or to exploit success. 
This reserve usually consisted mainly of horsemen. 

In 1592 the great invasion of Korea by the famous Shogun, 
Hideyoshi, took place. In this expedition Hideyoshi proved himself 
to be not only a great administrator, but also a great leader, and his 
strategical plan was in accord with the highest principles of war. 

A detailed description of this campaign, which was without doubt 
one of the greatest oversea campaigns of history, is outside the 
scope of this article ; suffice it to say that the whole of Korea was 
subjugated and the occupation of the country by Japanese troops 
continued for six years until they were withdrawn in 1598. 

After the death of Hideyoshi the power was seized by the great 
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Tokugawa Iyeyasu, founder of the line of Tokugawa Shoguns 
which held sway over Japan until the Restoration. Under the 
Tokugawas the sharp lines of distinction between the three Estates 
of the Realm were emphasized as much as possible, and the Samurai 
continued to enjoy their peculiar privileges and to enhance their 
position of aloofness and social superiority over the common people, 
while maintaining their absolute monopoly of the profession of 
arms. 


II. THE Mopern ARMY 


The sudden contact with the outside world, when the “ black 
ships ” of Perry made their appearance off the shores of Japan in 
1853, sounded the death-knell of the feudal system. Between this 
date and 1867 the Shogunate made an attempt to introduce Western 
military methods, and a force of 3 divisions, on more or less European 
lines, was organized, which was later disbanded at the Restoration, 
when it proved of some assistance to the new Government as a 
basis for the development of the new Army. 

In 1867 the Shogunate was abolished and the Throne restored 
to full temporal power. Thereafter events moved rapidly. 

In the ensuing era of feverish adjustment to the requirements 
of the new situation with which Japan found herself faced, the 
supreme importance of completely remodelling her military organiza- 
tion if she was to survive against the might of the European nations, 
now revealed to her for the first time, was the main preoccupation 
of the little group of statesmen at the head of the new Government. 

An outstanding figure appeared at this critical moment in the 
history of his country, in the person of Omura Masujiro, a Samurai 
of the Choshu clan, who, possessing a breadth of vision not shared 
by the majority of his class, founded Japan’s first Military Academy 
at Kyoto in 1868, and, réalizing that the perpetuation of the system 
whereby one privileged class alone was permitted to bear arms would 
lead to disaster, conceived the idea of conscription embracing the 
whole nation. 

An assassin’s knife removed him on the eve of his great reform, 
but his name is now remembered with gratitude. 

_In 1870 two Samurai, Yamagata Aritomo (afterwards Marshal 
Prince Yamagata), and Saigo Tsugumichi (afterwards Marshal Marquis 
aa hire from a tour of investigation in Europe, and in 1872 
a oe ten Py were organized, composed of men of the clans 
At oshu, and Tosa, which had been mainly instrumental 

gineering the Restoration, and, by the establishment of garrisons 
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in Osaka, Kumamoto and Sendai, military control was placed in 
the hands of the new Government. 

In 1873 the Government felt strong enough to promulgate an 
Imperial Decree ordaining the substitution of universal conscription 
for the hereditary system represented by the Samurai. This drastic 
innovation was regarded by many with grave misgivings, so deeply 
rooted was the idea of the martial superiority of the Samurai. The 
Government, however, was not to be deterred, and the whole 
country was divided into six military districts, each furnishing a 
division of all arms, exclusive of the Imperial Guards Division in 
Tokyo. The total peace strength was 31,680 and the war strength 
46,350. ‘Terms of service were fixed at three years with the colours 
and two years each with the first and second reserves. ‘The supply 
of officers was the greatest problem to be faced and the Military 
Academy set to work to turn out graduates at high pressure. 

The new conscript Army was first “‘ blooded ”’ in the Satsuma 
rebellion of 1877. The suppression of the rebellion for ever silenced 
those who had maintained that the Samurai alone possessed inherent 
fighting qualities, for the new Army, conscripted from all classes, 
defeated with comparative ease the rebel forces, composed though 
they were of Samurai of Satsuma, the very cream of their class. 

Numbers of Samurai served as volunteers in the national Army, 
and it was conclusively proved that the fighting value of the Samurai 
and the commoner, side by side in the ranks, differed only in the 
degree of their respective training. 

With the collapse of the Satsuma rebellion the last vestige of 
opposition to the new régime was removed, and the nation was 
united in a single-minded devotion and loyalty to the sacred person 
of the Emperor, the Samurai were merged with the mass of the 
people, and their great traditions were diverted from the narrow 
channels of feudal loyalty to the broad flood of newly-awakened 
nationalism. Since then they have permeated throughout all classes 
of the people, to the immeasurable benefit of the State. 

From 1877 onwards the story of the Japanese Army is one of 
steady and progressive development. In 1878 three departments 
were created, the Army Department, the General Staff and the 
Inspection Department, while a corps organization was brought 
into being, of 3 corps of 2 divisions each. 

In 1879 the period of colour and reserve service was increased 
to ten years and in 1883 further extended to twelve years. The 
conscription laws were tightened and the practice of substitution 
firmly stamped out, while the principle of promotion by merit was 
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rigidly enforced. The training of officers received great attention 
and numbers were sent abroad for study and investigation. 

The first foreign instructors of the Japanese Army were French, 
a military mission of French officers having been sent to Japan as 
early as 1867. In 1872 another French mission of fifteen officers 
was employed, but, doubtless influenced by Germany’s rapid 
rise to the position of the great European military Power, German 
advisers were brought in in 1885. 

Thenceforth German methods and organization were closely 
followed and a General Staff on the German model was created, 
which produced a corps of able and highly trained officers who 
contributed largely towards the successes which the Japanese won 
in the wars of the next two decades. 

In 1887 the Supreme War Council was formed. This body 
consists of the Ministers of War and the Navy, the Chiefs of the 
Military and Naval General Staffs, and certain members nominated 
by the Emperor. 

At the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War the Japanese Field 
Army consisted of 7 divisions of a strength of about 150,000 men, 
which number was brought up to 240,000 with reserves. Each 
division, on mobilization, consisted of 12 battalions of infantry, 
4 batteries of field artillery, 2 batteries of mountain artillery, 3 troops 
of cavalry, 2 companies of engineers and a supply train. The 
infantry was armed with the Murata single-loading rifle and the only 
2 divisions, armed, after the outbreak of hostilities, with magazine 
rifles, were never employed in the field. 

There was much talk of the immense resources in man-power 
of China, but the result was never in doubt to those who were aware 
of the progress made by the Japanese Army, and the spirit of the 
nation. The campaign proved an unbroken succession of triumphs 
for the well-trained, well-organized and well-equipped Japanese 
troops over the practically unorganized and antiquated Chinese 
forces. 

Full use was made of the experience gained in the war. The 
militia of the northern island (Hokkaido) was organized as a seventh 
line division and 5 new divisions were added, bringing the strength 
up to 13 divisions, including the Guards Division, and a mixed 
brigade was formed as the garrison of the newly-acquired island of 
Formosa. A brigade organization for the cavalry was introduced 
and an arsenal opened at Osaka for the manufacture of artillery and 
artillery ammunition. 

In 1898 a high advisory body was created in the Board of Marshals 
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and Admirals of the Fleet. T'wo years later Japan sent a contingent 
to China to take part in the suppression of the Boxer rising, and this 
force greatly interested and impressed foreign observers. 

In 1904 the great war with Russia broke out and the Japanese 
Army was put to the crucial test. How it stood the ordeal is known 
to all the world. At the outbreak of war, military service in Japan 
was divided into four categories : 

1. The Standing Army, subdivided into : 


(a) Active Army oe a -. 3 years. 

(b) First Reserve .. st .. 4% years. 
2. The Second Reserve .. 5 years. 
3. The Conscript Reserve subdivided into : 

ist Term - re a .. 7 years 

2nd Term i... -. 4 years 
4. The National Army subdivided into : 

1st Levy 


and Levy Composed of men under 40 years of age. 


The Standing Army consisted of 13 divisions, 2 cavalry brigades, 
2 artillery brigades, garrison troops in Formosa and Korea, and 
certain fortress troops. 
A mobilized division consisted of : 

2 infantry brigades of 2 regiments of 3 battalions. 

I cavalry regiment of 3 squadrons. 

1 artillery regiment of 2 battalions of 3 batteries (6 guns). 

1 engineer battalion of 3 companies with bridging train. 

1 telegraph company of 3 sections. 

6 field hospitals. 

5 ammunition columns (3 artillery, 2 infantry). 

4 supply trains. 
The strength in round numbers was 11,400 rifles, 430 sabres, 36 
guns, 830 engineers and 5,500 non-combatants. 

Each divisional district provided, on mobilization, a Second 

Reserve (Kobs) brigade composed as follows : 

1 infantry brigade of 2 regiments of 2 battalions. 
In some of the divisional districts mixed Kobi brigades were formed, 
of which the composition was : 

1 infantry brigade of 2 regiments of 3 battalions. 

1 artillery battalion of 3 batteries. 

I company of engineers. 

A few troopers of the divisional cavalry regiment. 

4 a divisional train. 

_1 supply train. 
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4 a bearer company. 

1 or 2 field hospitals. 

1 artillery ammunition column. 

1 infantry ammunition column. 
Depét units were organized, each infantry regiment forming a 
battalion, each cavalry regiment a squadron, each artillery regiment 
a battery, for the purpose of feeding its own regiment and its 
affliated Kobi unit. 

Line of Communication troops, at first furnished by the Kol, 
were later found from depét troops. 

The garrison of Formosa, of 3 mixed brigades, making a total 
of 11 battalions, 3 squadrons, 11 batteries and 3 engineer companies, 
was relieved by reserve troops. 

The field troops available were therefore: 13 divisions; 13 
Kobi brigades; 2 cavalry brigades; 2 artillery brigades; the 
Formosan garrison ; the troops in Korea (4 companies infantry) ; 
and depét troops. Making an approximate total of 257,000 rifles, 
10,923 sabres, 894 guns, 14,470 engineers. 4 additional divisions 
and 4 Kolt brigades were also raised during the course of the 
war, bringing the total of divisions and Kobi brigades up to 17 
each. 

Usually 3 divisions were grouped to form armies, of which 5 
came into being during the war. 

The infantry was armed with the 1goo pattern rifle and the cavalry 
with a sword and the 1goo pattern carbine. 5 of the divisions 
were armed with the Arisaka non-quick-firing field gun; this 
gun was also the armament of the Guards Division, the 2 
artillery brigades and the additional 4 divisions raised later. 6 
divisions had mountain guns of the same calibre as the Arisaka gun, 
while 1 division, the 7th, had 2 batteries of field and 2 of mountain 
guns. 

At the outbreak of hostilities the infantry had no machine-guns, 
but by March, 1905, each division was supplied with 14 guns of 
the Hotchkiss type. 

Supreme command rested with the Emperor at Imperial Head- 
quarters in Japan, where the Chiefs of the two Services were placed 
on a status of equality, the Army having up to now been the 
“* dominant partner.” 

After the war important changes were made in the organization 
and armament of the Army. 

The number of divisions was raised to 19 (including the Guards), 
and in 1907 Japan adopted the European system of short service, 
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which became two years with the colours and fourteen and a third 
years with the Reserve, for infantry. 

In 1905 the “ 38th Year” rifle and “ 38th Year” field gun, 
both of which, with modifications, are still in use, were produced. 

Educational establishments were greatly developed and, in 
addition to the Military Preparatory Schools, the Staff College, and 
the Military Academy, specialist schools were instituted, chief 
amongst which were the Infantry School, the Toyama School of 
Physical Training and the Cavalry, Artillery, Engineer, Medical, 
Veterinary and Intendance schools. 

In 1915, 2 new divisions were created for duty in Korea, bringing 
the Standing Army up to a total strength of 21 divisions. 

Although Japan took no part, with the exception of the Tsingtao 
Expedition, in the land operations of the Great War, the lessons of 
1914-1918 have not gone unheeded, and the Army Reorganization 
Scheme passed by the Imperial Diet in the session of 1921-1922 
represents the latest stage in the evolution of the Japanese Army, 
which, while reducing the strength of the Standing Army and 
satisfying the insistent demands for financial retrenchment, 1s 
calculated to increase its effectiveness. 

For administrative convenience the scheme was divided into two 
phases and spread over a period of four years. In the first phase 
the total personnel of the Army was reduced by some 1,800 officers 
and 56,000 other ranks, and the term of colour service for the 
infantry reduced by forty days, while many minor reforms were 
inaugurated with a view to securing greater economy and efficiency 
in administration. 

In the second phase, carried out during 1925, 4 divisions were 
disbanded, the net result of the whole scheme being, in terms of 
strength, a reduction of the Standing Army from some 272,000 in 
1920 to 180,000 in 1925. 

To compensate for the loss of man-power, on the principle of 
quality before quantity, the Army is in progress of modernization 
in accordance with the lessons of the Great War and the progress 
of science. 

In pursuance of this policy the Military Aviation Corps has been 
reconstituted and made a separate corps on the same footing as the 
other arms. In 1925 it consisted of 8 flying battalions of a total of 
22 squadrons and a programme of further expansion is in operation. 

Two tank regiments and two anti-aircraft regiments have been 
formed, and armament and equipment are being brought up to 
modern standards, while chemical warfare is being studied. 
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At the same time, the proposal to reduce the period of colour 
service to eighteen months has resulted in the introduction of a 
system of compulsory military training in all normal, middle and 
high schools. 

And what of the moral of this modern Army? ‘There can be 
no doubt in the minds of any one who has had the privilege of 
serving with the Imperial Japanese Army. The valour, self-sacrifice 
and burning patriotism of the Japanese soldiers won the Russo- 
Japanese War. The mantle of the Samurai has fallen on their 
successors and the flame of Bushido burns as brightly in the Imperial 
Japanese Army of to-day as ever it did in the breasts of the warrior- 
knights of the feudal period. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ZULU 
WAR, 1879 


EXTRACTED FROM THE UNPUBLISHED REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE 
LiIzuT.-GENERAL SIR Epwarp Hutron, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.® 


On the 1st of February, 1879, I joined the Staff College with a 
number of congenial friends. At an early mess meeting I was 
elected whip of the Drag Hounds, and thus made a lasting friend- 
ship with Colonel Langford Leir-Carleton, the master. A professor 
at the Royal Military College, Carleton performed for a long series 
of years the useful service to the Staff College of being master of 
the Drag Hounds. It was largely through his energy and sporting 
proclivities that the Staff College Drag Hunt became a permanent 
institution, and an officially recognized accessory to the courses of 
study at the Staff College. Many an aspirant for staff employment 
acquired there for the first time a knowledge and love of horses 
and hunting which proved of great practical value in his military 

My sojourn, however, at the Staff College was not destined to 
be lengthy. The news of the overwhelming disaster to a portion 
of Lord Chelmsford’s Army in South Africa on the 22nd of January 
made it obvious that a considerable expeditionary force would be 
dispatched forthwith to reinforce our troops and to retrieve the 
situation.f It was not, therefore, a matter of much surprise to 


© Sir Edward Hutton, who was born in 1848 and died in 1923, had a long 
and distinguished career in the Army. He joined the 6oth Rifles in 1867 and 
served in the Zulu War, 1879, the Boer War, 1881, the Egyptian War, 1882, 
the Nile seaman 1884-1 5, and the South African War, 1899-1901. He 
commanded military forces of New South eee Bee eae and was General 
in command of the Dominion Militia in Canada, ge it He organized the 
military forces of Australia, 1901-1904. On his a to land he commanded 
the 3rd Division, 1905-1906, and organized and cpenmianded the 21st Division, 


IQI4-1915. 

t annexation of the Transvaal in 1877 led to the Zulu War two years 
later, because it brought Grest Britain directly into contact with the Zulus who 
were the hereditary enemies of the Boers. Their King, Cetewayo, was an ambitious 
and able soldier whose brutal and despotic government was a source of danger 
and unrest both to the Transvaal and Natal. In 1878 Sir Bartle Frere, the 
British High Commissioner, felt obliged to issue an ultimatum to Cetewayo 
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me to hear that the 3rd Battalion [60th Rifles] which I had recently 
left was one of the regiments detailed to sail immediately, and not 
many days afterwards I received orders to hold myself in readiness 
to join the Battalion at Colchester and to sail from Tilbury Docks 
in the S.S. Dublin Castle for the Cape. 

It was a joyful moment indeed when I found myself back at 
Colchester, and rejoined the happy band of my brother-officers. 
My old friend Colonel Leigh-Pemberton was in command, and 
Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel Frank Northey was senior major. 
Little change had taken place in the constitution of the Battalion, 
and I found myself appointed to command my old Company— 
‘“‘ K ”—with all the happy associations of the previous two years. 

Reaching the Cape on the 15th of March, we found Cape Town 
in the highest state of excitement at the serious reverse which had 
befallen Lord Chelmsford’s Army at Isandlwhana. The prestige 
of the British Army in South Africa had suffered a severe blow, and 
Sir Bartle Frere’s policy an unforeseen check. . . . Lord Chelms- 
ford, with his Column, had been forced to make a precipitate 
retreat to Helpmaker beyond the Tugela, and the Coast Column 
under Colonel Pearson was surrounded at Ekowe. The first effort 
to be made was obviously the relief of the Ekowe garrison, and a 
force for this purpose was in process of concentration at the mouth 
of the Tugela, ninety miles from Durban. Such was the military 
situation, and urgent orders were sent for the prompt dispatch of 
the Battalion to Durban at the earliest possible moment. At 
Government House we learned from Lady Frere the latest news 
of her husband and his recent interview with the leaders of the 
Boers at Pretoria, and the same afternoon we sailed for Durban. 

Arriving at Durban we found an uneasy feeling of semi-panic 
among the colonists, which extended itself to not a few of the 
responsible officers in the Colony. We were quickly disembarked, 
and our transport having been already prepared we left Durban 
by rail on the 22nd of March for Saccharine, thence by march route 
reaching the Tugela river near its mouth on the 27th. The country 
we passed through was beautiful—green, undulating and rich. A 
considerable part was well cultivated, with some attractive villages. 
enjoining him to reform his bloodthirsty form of government and to accept a 
British Resident in Zululand who should be “‘ the eyes, ears and mouth of Queen 
Victoria’s Government.” The Zulu King maintained a sullen silence to these 
demands and, on the rith of January, 1879, Sir Bartle Frere ordered Lord 
Chelmsford, commanding the British troops in Natal, to invade Zululand. Five 
days later a detachment from Chelmsford’s force was heavily defeated by the 


Zulus at Isandhlwana, and, but for the heroic defence of Rorke’s Drift, the conse- 
quences might have been disastrous for the British colony of Natal. 
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The Tugela valley was lovely in the extreme, and a small village 
nestled at the foot of a commanding knoll upon which was situated 
Fort Pearson, which with the numerous camps completed a striking 
landscape. On the afternoon of our arrival Lord Chelmsford 
inspected us, and, having assembled the officers, made us a short 
speech. He told us to forget the drill to which we had been 
accustomed, and to adhere strictly to solid formations such as 
square and echelon movements: the enemy was to be treated as 
cavalry. The impression left upon our minds after his lordship’s 
remarks was that the Zulus were very formidable foes, and we 
soon found that this unfortunate sentiment prevailed on all sides, 
and that hesitation and vacillation were the natural result. Our 
men, especially the young soldiers, in spite of all that we could say, 
were not slow to share the general feeling of uneasiness which the 
disasters at Isandlwhana and elsewhere had caused. Crossing the 
Tugela in boats, we joined the column and bivouacked on the left 
bank.® 

A night of heavy rain followed, which effectively prevented us 
from sleeping, and we were glad when the order came to move. 
At daylight, on the 29th, we marched for Ekowe. Having crossed 
the Amatakulu drift our mounted troops found the enemy in large 
numbers close at hand, and the road proved very difficult owing 
to the long grass and the boggy character of the soil. Several 
times we were drawn up in line or column expecting an attack, 
and every now and then the dusky body of a Zulu could be seen 
darting through the out-lying scrub of the Amatakulu bush. The 
word “road” must not be understood literally. In the English 
acceptation of the word such a thing is not known. A track followed 
by a trader’s wagon over the country, which successfully reaches 
its destination, becomes at once dignified by the name of road, 
though all trace of the wagon and its struggling oxen has long 
since been obliterated. Such is the “ road’ which we were now 
following, and it will be readily seen that the track over a boggy 
place or muddy drift which remains sufficiently firm for one or 


® The Force was composed as follows : 
Relieving Col 

1st Brigade: Lieut.-Colonel Pemberton, 6oth Rifles. Staff Officer, Capt. 
Buller, e Brigade. 57th Regiment, Lieut.-Colonel Clarke ; ; 3rd Battn. 6oth 
Rifles, Lieut.-Colonel Northey ; Naval Brigade; Native Contingent; Irregular 
Horse, Capt. Maclean. 

and aere Lieut.-Colonel Law, R.A. Staff Officer, Capt. Hart, 31st 
shes ter ar st Highlanders, Major Bruce ; ; goth, 5 Companies, Major Walker ; ; 
ar Buffs (and Battn.), 2 Cos., Capt. Wilde ; Naval Brigade ; Native Contingent ; 

ounted Infantry, ajor Barrow, 19th Hussars, 
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two wagons becomes at once a quagmire under the successive 
tramp of men and horses and panting cattle. 

We were not long before we made the acquaintance of John 
Dunn—a remarkable character—who first as hunter and afterwards 
as trader had lived for some years with the Zulus, and had become 
friend and adviser to Cetewayo. A well-educated gentleman, he 
had adopted many of the Zulu customs, and had several Zulu 
wives. He was held in the greatest respect by the Zulus, who 
styled him the “‘ White Chief.” Upon Cetewayo’s declaration of 
war with England, John Dunn had to decide with whom he would 
throw in his lot. Rightly and properly he left Cetewayo at Ulundi, 
and, together with his wives and several hundred of his followers, 
repaired to Lord Chelmsford’s headquarters at Fort Pearson. 
John Dunn’s knowledge of the country, and of the characteristics 
of the Zulu Army and its leaders proved of the greatest value to 
the British troops. 

Following Dunn’s advice, Lord Chelmsford had decided upon 
the route which he would take, and Dunn did most valuable service 
at this time and later. I was destined subsequently to see much 
of him, and formed the highest opinion of his integrity and honour. 
He was a gentleman in the best sense of the term, and as a sportsman 
and a fighting man he held a position second to none. 

In the ultimate partition of the country by Lord Wolseley after 
the war John Dunn was granted the position of chief and given a 
tract of country as a reward for his loyalty. 

After a tedious three days we finally reached the Inyazane, 
where our camping ground had been selected about a mile from 
the stream, on a low ridge of the undulating line of hills which we 
had spent some hours ascending ; this was dignified by the name 
of Gingihlovo or “‘ Elephant’s Tusk,” from its once having been a 
favourite resort of these animals. The last elephant seen in this 
neighbourhood had been shot by John Dunn twelve years before, 
and there were at that time no elephants nearer than the Sabi 
river, north of Delagoa Bay. 

Our position was a very good one. On three sides the ground 
sloped gradually away towards the valley, while on the fourth side, 
farthest from the stream, a slightly higher ridge gave an enemy a 
small advantage for cover at a distance of three hundred yards. 
The grass on all sides was long, here and there broken by clumps 
of palm and undergrowth. A gradual slope of ground led the 
whole way down to the Inyazane stream, which was comparatively 
open, but on either side of the stream itself there was a belt of bush, 
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high reeds and undergrowth. Such was the position, chosen, I 
believe, by John Dunn, or at his suggestion, which from its excel- 
lence saved many a valuable life on the following morning. Our 
bivouac comprised a large square formed by the number of ox 
wagons composing our transport—such a bivouac being called in 
South Africa a laager. At the corners were placed the field guns 
or machine guns, of which we had only a few. Each infantry 
regiment was allotted one face to defend, and before dusk we dug, 
some fifteen yards in front of the wagons, a rough shelter trench. 
Soon after sunset, and just after we had had something to eat, a 
storm came on with a complete deluge of rain, which put out all 
our fires and lasted throughout the night with more or less severity. 
The result was that our bivouac soon became a swamp, and made 
sleep difficult. About midnight an order came directing us to 
strengthen our shelter trench immediately, which we did as well as 
the sloppy state of the ground would allow. I contrived to get 
my valise put under a wagon and slept in spite of wind and rain 
as only a tired man can. Our piquets had reported numberless 
fires upon the hills on the opposite side of the Inyazane, occasioned, 
so we all thought, by the enemy on the look out for our next 
advance through the bush and lower spurs of the Ekowe hills, but 
in this instance fortunately—most fortunately for ourselves—we 
were wrong. 

On Wednesday, the 22nd of April, we were as usual called to 
arms an hour before daylight, which at that period of the year 
was about 5 a.m. 

* % * ” * 

The men were having their breakfast, and we officers ours, 
when a message from our piquet, “ I’? Company under Captain 
Bircham, warned us of the approach of a considerable force of 
Zulus. All was commotion, and a buzz of excitement was heard 
on all sides. Every man sought his rifle and accoutrements, and 
only a few minutes elapsed before each was in his place. My 
Company occupied the right flank of the Battalion, having the 
Gatling gun of the Boadicea with the company of marines under 
Phillips on our right in occupation of the apex of the square. We 
(i.e. the 60th) occupied the front side of the laager, the 57th the 
right face, the grst Highlanders the rear face, and other infantry 
details the left face. From our face towards the stream the ground 
sloped as before described, but on the extreme right a small donga, 
which had been formed by successive floods, flanked in places by 
patches of bush and occasional rocks, led from the angle at the 
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Gatling gun towards the Inyazane. This species of hollow way 
was dead to us except at intervals, where a rift in the escarped side 
nearest us exposed a certain portion of its bed. Upon the extreme 
left of our front, and sixty or seventy yards from the two rocket- 
tubes, which occupied the salient, there was an open space of very 
high and thick grass (in places ten and fifteen feet) which covered 
a considerable area—in shape roughly that of an equilateral triangle 
with one of its salients pointing towards the laager. 

Our total force engaged consisted of 2880 infantry, 200 mounted 
troops, 1740 native levies, including 140 Zulu scouts under the 
command of John Dunn, the Naval Brigade, consisting of 620 
bluejackets and 100 marines from the Boadicea, Shah and Tenedos, 
with two Gatling guns, four 7-pounder field-guns, and four rocket- 
tubes. 

Shortly after we were in our places, large, dark, streaming masses 
of the enemy were seen moving at a rapid rate through the strip 
of bush which hid the water of the Inyazane from our view. The 
Zulu Impi was estimated at 140 companies or 12,000 men. Portions 
of all the principal regiments were engaged—Ingobimakose and 
Talwane in particular. The Zulus, contrary to precedent, did not 
wear their full war costume, but carried rifles, assegais and small 
shields—their only covering was the mutchee. The dark masses 
of men, in open order and under admirable discipline, followed 
each other in quick succession, running at a steady pace through 
the long grass. Each separate mass probably denoted either a 
company or a battalion, inasmuch as each appeared to keep intact, 
although sundry stragglers who were not able to keep up with 
their formations gave us at first the imprcssion that the enemy 
was advancing in one long, confused herd of men. Having moved 
steadily round so as exactly to face our front, the larger portion of 
the Zulus broke into three lines, in knots and groups of from five 
to ten men, and advanced towards us. Not a sound was heard 
except occasional short and decided words of command to our men 
or words of necessary caution. We had taken the precaution of 
having boxes of ammunition, one per section, brought out from 
the wagons, opened and kept at hand in case the supply in our 
pouches ran short. Everything was ready—the men expectant, 
the young soldiers especially being wonderfully cool. The seven- 
pounders then began on the left face of the square, showing that 
the Zulu attack on that side also was developing. We, on our 
face, had no artillery to check the first advance of the enemy. 

The Zulus continued to advance, still at a run, until they were 
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about eight hundred yards from us, when they began to open fire. 
In spite of the excitement of the moment, we could not but admire 
the perfect manner in which these Zulus skirmished. A small 
knot of five or six would rise and dart through the long grass, 
dodging from side to side with heads down, rifles and shields kept 
low and out of sight. They would then suddenly sink into the 
long grass, and nothing but sundry puffs of curling smoke would 
show their whereabouts. Then they advanced again, and their 
bullets soon began to whistle merrily over our heads or strike the 
little parapet of soil in front. We had been ordered to reserve 
our fire, and then fire by volleys at four hundred yards’ distance. 
The Gatling had, however, begun, and it was with difficulty that 
I could make the order to fire a volley heard by my company—a 
perfectly senseless manceuvre against an enemy advancing in 
skirmishing order at such a rapid pace. Not ten minutes had 
elapsed from the time that the first moving mass of the enemy was 
seen among the trees on the Inyazane to the moment we began 
to return their fire ; so rapid had been this perfect advance on the 
part of our savage enemy. After the first volley, which could hardly 
be expected to have done much execution, since there were but a 
number of darting figures, at irregular intervals and distances, to 
aim at, I ordered my men to go on firing very steadily—and remark- 
ably well and with most astonishing steadiness was the order carried 
out. A few men showed signs of firing wildly, but a smart rap 
with my stick soon helped a man to recover his self-possession. 
The average number of rounds fired per man was rather under 
seven. That of the marines next me was sixteen, and they were 
not in their places all the time. The firing now became pretty 
hot, and the whistling of the bullets continuous, reminding me of 
the ricochet butt in our rifle ranges at home. Poor Northey, who 
had been standing near me a moment before, passed hurriedly 
holding his right shoulder with his left hand, saying, ‘ I’m afraid 
I’m hit.” A man in the centre of my Company about the same 
moment was shot in the neck, and I sent him with a couple of men 
to the surgeon inside the laager. Shortly afterwards another man, 
as I passed in rear of the left of the Company, said: “ Faith, Sorr, 
and I’ve a quare sensation in my arm.” ‘“‘ You had better go on 
firing, at any rate, if you can manage it, Laviss,” said I. “ We 
can’t spare old hands like you at such a time as this.” ‘“ Then, yer 
honour, I think it’s just the best thing I can do, Sorr! ”—and 
stick to it he did, although his elbow-joint had been shattered and 
the upper part of his forearm horribly mangled by a bullet. 
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In spite of our steady fire the Zulus continued their advance 
nothing daunted, the force attacking our front drawing towards 
the salient of the laager, where their quick eye for appreciating and 
utilizing cover showed them they could with some safety approach 
close to our trench by following up the donga mentioned above. 
The donga to the right front of my company appeared to be full 
of Zulus, who by groups of ten and fifteen began to make rushes 
for a clump of palm bush ten yards from us—numbers succeeded 
in reaching it, but the cover proved delusive, for when it was all 
over we found a pile of dead bodies in this particular place. .. . 
After a short time the enemy, unable to make headway against our 
fire, gradually withdrew, slinking off through the long grass like 
whipped hounds. During our engagement the right and left faces 
of the laager had been simultaneously attacked—the latter by no 
means so hotly as the right, owing to the openness of the ground. 
Both these attacks had been beaten back. The attack on the 
gist, which with the Native Contingent held the rear face, had, 
however, only just begun; and hot and furious it proved. One 
continuous rattle of musketry, varied at intervals by a shell or a 
rocket, was heard, while scores of bullets, aimed too high by the 
enemy in the rear, flew over our heads. For some time the contest 
was undecided, as, owing to the formation of the ground, the 
enemy was able to hold the crest of the rise sixty or seventy yards 
from the parapet, from which he returned a very steady fire ; but 
now that the 57th had driven off the attack on our right face Lord 
Chelmsford ordered the mounted men to take these obstinate 
Zulus in flank, while the Highlanders redoubled their fire. The 
Zulus, seeing their case was hopeless, withdrew, and fell back down 
the hill. The Native Contingent was then sent in pursuit, but 
these wary and valiant warriors, with careful regard for the redoubt- 
able Zulus, found a thousand and one obstacles to prevent their 
attacking any but wounded or straggling men. The cavalry, 
consisting of some mounted infantry, mounted Basutos, and a few 
volunteer horsemen, the whole under Barrow of the 19th Hussars, 
threatened, and may have done some small damage to, the enemy, 
but practically no advantage was taken of what proved a most 
disastrous defeat to our brave but savage foes. 

On our face, though repeated and urgent requests were made, 
by myself among others, to take the best shots among our men 
and move out to the front a few hundred yards and open fire on 
the retiring Zulus, we were met by the same answer: ‘‘ No one 
must leave the laager!”? So our enemy moved sullenly down to 
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the brink of the Inyazane without a shot being sent after him, 
although we all had the utmost confidence in our rifles, which were 
at that time the most perfect weapons in the world. So ended 
the battle of Gingihlovo, which lasted from 6.10 a.m. till 7.15 a.m.® 

With Colonel Pemberton’s permission I got the loan of a horse 
and rode round the laager and the position lately occupied by 
the enemy. I was anxious to see the lay of the ground, which 
had enabled our splendid enemy to make so brave an effort to 
annihilate us. The Martini-Henry bullets had indeed committed 
frightful havoc ; every man struck, almost without exception, was 
stone dead—not so much, I conclude, by the deadliness of the 
wound as by the combined shock to the system of the impact, and 
the short range. 

In the afternoon I was repaid for my curiosity by being told off 
to superintend the burial of the dead in our front—a most un- 
pleasant task. We buried sixty-one Zulus who had been killed 
within five hundred yards of our line of parapet—more we had not 
time to bury. The bluejackets on either flank were very jealous 
about their bag, and some little tact had to be shown when “‘ Jack ” 
claimed his “ birds.” The marines made no extravagant claims, 
however. The total number of Zulus buried by the troops close 
to the laager amounted to 520. The total Zulu loss in killed was 
estimated at 1000, and numberless wounded. Many dead bodies 
were found by the mounted men, so Barrow told me, on the 
following day close to the Inyazane and all along the banks of 
the stream, half concealed in the long grass, the dead lay thick—the 
bodies being presumably those of men who had crawled or been 
supported by their friends from the field of battle, and then been 
abandoned when it was found impossible to carry them across the 
swollen river. All those who were desperately wounded and unable 
to get away with their retiring friends were doubtless assegaied by 
our native troops, and the proportion of killed to wounded was 
very large. 

About 3.30 p.m. my Company was ordered on outpost duty. 
At sunset I was joined by a company of natives under a smart 
young officer. A moonlight night facilitated the posting of my 
groups. I made use of the natives as, so to speak, the eyes and 
ears for each double sentry—posting for this purpose on either 
side of each sentry, and some yards in front, two natives, who in 
case of an alarm would have been the first to hear or see; and, 


® The losses on our side were: 1 officer killed and 3 wounded; 5 men 
killed and 28 wounded. 
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though they could not be relied on to stand, the mere fact of their 
bolting would be a sufficient warning. 

About two hours before daylight on the 3rd of April the sound 
of firing on our left rear brought those of my piquet in support, 
who were lying asleep in the long grass, to their feet. I, in com- 
pany with the officer of the Native Contingent, was going my 
rounds. Repeated shots being fired, apparently from the laager 
itself, I directed the detached parties, of which there were four, to 
fall back upon the main body of the piquet. In the meantime the 
alarm had sounded, while I was making my own way back to the 
main body of the piquet. I had posted it on a small knoll round 
which the grass was comparatively short. After my various parties 
had joined me, which they did in a satisfactory manner, I retired 
my Company in line towards the laager. The “‘ Alarm” again 
sounded, and bullets whizzed close over our heads. This, I could 
see, was beginning to render some of the youngsters unsteady, so 
I halted and dressed the Company, distant then about a hundred 
yards from the laager. The trenches were, as was plainly dis- 
cernible, now completely manned, and I considered that my piquet 
was of no further use, for, had an attack actually taken place, the 
presence of my Company would have only served to mask the fire 
of the laager. . . . I accordingly retired again slowly and filed 
into the laager. By my directions the natives had already done so. 
Manningham-Buller then came up and asked me why I had retired, 
and, as my reasons did not seem to convince him, I reiterated them 
to Colonel Pemberton, who was perfectly satisfied. Buller subse- 
quently apologized, and pacified my wrath by telling me that Lord 
Chelmsford, who was on our face of the laager, was quite of the 
same opinion as Colonel Pemberton. He expressed, too, a flattering 
appreciation of the way in which my piquet had retired. The 
piquets on the other faces, notably that of the goth, had not fallen 
back as steadily as could have been desired. The ‘* Alarm,” as I 
always supposed, was a false one, and we were speedily ordered 
back to our old ground, where we remained without further trouble 
till daylight. For this small service I was afterwards much com- 
mended, and appointed by Lord Chelmsford to the staff of General 
Crealock, commanding the Coast Column formed shortly after- 
wards. 

A portion of the Column was now left to garrison the laager, 
while the remainder marched upon the 3rd of April to the relief 
of Ekowe. The Ekowe garrison received us with cheers of delight, 
as well it might, but, except for a lack of biscuits, it still had plenty 
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of provisions, so that starvation was not one of its difficulties.®* 
Six companies of the Buffs withdrew with our Relief Column on 
the following day, after burning a large kraal belonging to Dabula 
Manzi, the Commander-in-Chief of the Zulu Impi at Isandlwana 
and also at our recent battle at Gingihlovo. Our column occupied 
a laager not far from the scene of our recent battle until the end of 
the month. On the 6th of April Frank Northey, who had been 
wounded on the 2nd, died, to our intense sorrow and regret. A 
general favourite and a fine soldier, officers and men felt that they 
had lost a friend and a first-rate leader. Colonel Pemberton, who 
had been on the sick-list for some time with dysentery contracted 
at Ekowe, was sent back to the Tugela, where for several weeks he 
lay between life and death. 

Although there were a few cases of dysentery and colic among 
the officers we were all very well, in spite of the climate which had 
such an unenviable reputation. The country was beautiful in the 
extreme, and although the sun was hot by day, the nights were cool. 
In a letter to my father dated the 29th of April I wrote : 


“‘T am rather ashamed to own it, but I like this life, and I am as 

happy as the day is long. It is to me like a shooting expedition, with 
just a spice of danger thrown in to make it really interesting.” 
Making friends with Colonel Barrow, who commanded the mounted 
troops, I constantly accompanied them whenever I could get the 
loan of a horse, and consequently saw much of the country for 
miles around in the numerous reconnaissances that were made. 
Thanks to having a facile pencil, and to my course of Military 
Surveying and Drawing in 1869 at Aldershot, I was able to make 
myself of much use by sketches and reports. The Graphic corre- 
spondent, Charles Fripp, also persuaded me to make sketches and 
to send them to him for publication in his newspaper, when he 
was compelled by illness to return to Natal. 

Major-General Hope Crealock had been detailed to command 
the troops on the coast, which were to be formed into a Division, 
and on the 30th of April I was not a little surprised to receive 
from Colonel Clarke (commanding our Brigade) a letter which ran 
as follows : 


“The Major-General Commanding desires me to offer you from him 
the post of his A.D.C. I have written to your Commanding Officer and 


® The defence of the garrison at Ekowe, under the command of Colonel 
Pearson, together with the operations conducted by Colonel (afterwards Field- 
Marshal Sir Evelyn) Wood in the Transvaal, had done much to prevent the 
advance of the Zulus after their victory at Isandhlwana. 
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if he has no objection I shall be happy to spare you from the Brigade, 
though at the same time I am sorry to lose your services. Should you 
accept and Captain Tufnell, commanding the 6oth, have no objection, 
you can proceed to the Tugela with the escort from thence. The 
General says he can let you have a run to Durban to fit yourself out, 
and he offers you the appointment from what he heard both from Lord 
Chelmsford and Lieut.-Colonel Crealock, A.M.C., of the manner in 
which you did your duty on his march to Ekowe. 

“ Congratulating you on an appointment which I hope may afford 
you the opening that every man who is fond of his profession should 
lose no opportunity of gaining.” 


Glad of the opportunity offered me, and much surprised at 
the reason for which I had been selected (as I was not aware of 
having performed any unusual service), I joyfully accepted. The 
same evening I returned to the Tugela and reported myself to my 
new General, whom I had last met as Q.M.G. in Ireland when we 
were quartered at Ship Street Barracks in 1876. Hope-Crealock’s 
character as a cultivated and experienced soldier was generally 
acknowledged. As a first-rate amateur artist, he had made a 
speciality of deer-stalking scenes, and was an authority on the 
subject. He was also a delightful companion. My brother A.D.C. 
was Byng of the Rifle Brigade, afterwards Lord Torrington, and I 
had every reason to look forward to an interesting campaign in my 
new appointment. The following day I rode down to see Colonel 
Pemberton in hospital, and found him very feeble and in a critical 
condition. He told me that Redvers Buller had written to him 
asking for me to be allowed to join him as second-in-command of 
his Regiment, the Frontier Light Horse, attached to Wood's 
Column on the Upper Tugela. I later received a telegram from 
Buller to the same effect, and with a very deep feeling of misgiving 
I went straight to my new General and laid the matter before him. 
Having only just been appointed A.D.C. I could only leave the 
matter in his hands, and his reply was short and prompt: “ That 
he was not justified in allowing the transfer of an officer from his 
Column to service with another, and that I had better go forth- 
with to Durban to purchase horses and arrange for supplies for our 
headquarters’ mess.”” Sad indeed did I feel at having to abandon 
such a splendid opportunity of service with my kind friend Buller, 
who, as adjutant of the 4th Battalion, had already done so much 
for me. 

Upon my return from Durban nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness of my General, and a happy period followed, during which I 
as frequently as possible accompanied my friend Barrow upon his 
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reconnaissances and rides into the enemy’s territory. The Admiral 
commanding the Fleet, Frederick Richards (afterwards well-known 
as First Sea-Lord, Admiral Sir Frederick Richards), joined my 
General as his guest, together with Colonel Tim Riley of the 
R.H.A., a well-known personality and A.D.C. to the Duke of 
Cambridge. These, together with William Howard Russell, The 
Temes correspondent, formed a most interesting addition to our 
little mess, and it fell to my lot to entertain the trio, and especially 
to accompany the Admiral and to explain to him the military 
dispositions. 

After various vicissitudes and constant delays and disappointed 
hopes, our Column, after crossing the Umlalaz, reached Port Durn- 
ford on the 28th of June, where a landing through the surf, with 
the help of the Navy, was to be arranged for our stores. Upon 
the 2nd of July Lieut.-General Sir Garnet Wolseley ® and his staff 
arrived off the coast in H.M.S. Shah, and every hope existed that 
he might be able to land. Constant gales, however, made landing 
impossible, and, after some delay, the Shah returned to Durban, 
where Sir Garnet disembarked and joined us by land on the 7th. 
In the meantime, Lord Chelmsford’s Northern Column had crossed 
the Umhlatooz and fought the battle of Ulundi, gaining a signal 
victory over Cetewayo and capturing the King’s kraal. This final 
blow to the formidable power of the Zulu King gave the greatest 
possible pleasure to the Army at large, and was a signal triumph 
for a General who had begun operations with a disaster so over- 
whelming as that of the battle of Isandlwhana six months previously. 
The usual course of removing an unsuccessful general had in this 
case been departed from, and Lord Chelmsford, defeated on the 
22nd of January, gained a decisive and overwhelming victory on 
the 4th of July. 

It was plain from the moment of Sir Garnet’s arrival that he 
disapproved of the strategy which had brought our Division to 
Port Durnford, and which had necessitated our crossing at their 
mouths a series of difficult rivers and streams which the Northern 
Column crossed at their sources. The climate, moreover, was 
extremely trying and detrimental to the health of our men, with 
the result that a large proportion were in hospital and invalided. 
The difficulties of transport from the beginning had apparently 
been considered insuperable by those responsible for our supplies, 


© Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent out from England not only to supersede 
Lord Chelmsford in command of the troops, but also to relieve Sir Bartle Frere 


as High Commissioner. 
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and, in consequence, General Crealock’s reiterated applications for 
oxen and mealies had been steadily pigeon-holed. Lord Chelms- 
ford’s instructions in regard to our Column had, after much diffi- 
culty, been carried out, but without efficient transport it had been 
impossible to comply with the spirit. Crealock’s methods may 
have lacked the energy which Wood was so well known to possess, 
and a stronger General might have been able to overcome the 
apparent indisposition of those in authority at the base to comply 
with his requisitions. However that may be, the result was fatal 
to General Crealock’s hopes, and his Division was broken up. 

Following the battle of Ulundi Lord Chelmsford, having 
destroyed Cetewayo’s kraal, the pseudo-capital of Zululand, and 
dispersed his Army, withdrew across the Umhlatooz river west- 
ward towards Port Durnford. The force under Sir Evelyn Wood 
was halted at St. Paul’s Mission Station, upon the mountainous 
range on the left bank of the Umhlatooz river, where direct com- 
munication could be established with Sir Garnet Wolseley upon 
his arrival at Port Durnford. Upon the rsth of July Sir Garnet 
visited St. Paul’s and inspected the Column and arranged with 
Lord Chelmsford the final movements of the force and its redis- 
tribution. Sir Garnet then returned to the coast for a conference 
with the chiefs of the coastal tribes upon the Umhlatooz Drift on 
the roth, and, on the 2ist, after leaving the Naval Brigade at Port 
Durnford, embarked on the City of Venice with his staff for Durban. 
Directions had been given before his departure for the break-up 
of the rst Division and for a Column to be formed under Colonel 
Clarke, to proceed to St. Paul’s and there to join Wood’s Column. 
Major-General Crealock and his staff, no longer required, were to 
return to England, and the balance of the troops not required for 
Clarke’s Column were allotted for the protection of Port Durnford 
and to other posts along the Tugela. 

A general parade of the rst Division was held on the 22nd, and 
General Crealock, in a very able speech, addressed his Division. 
Stating in a few short sentences the task allotted to the Division by 
Lord Chelmsford at the commencement of operations, he empha- 
sized the fact that his instructions had been completely carried 
out: “ First, to establish fortified posts along the coast-line ; 
secondly, to make Port Durnford a base for supplies; thirdly, to 
burn the Emangwana and Ondine Kraals, the central villages of 
the coastal chiefs.” 

There was a general feeling among the troops concerned that 
the letter, no doubt, of Lord Chelmsford’s instructions had been 
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carried out, but, as the instructions left complete independence with 
the General to act as he thought best, it was questionable if the 
spirit had been correctly interpreted by our chief. Critics of our 
operations freely stated that an advance depdét should have been 
established at St. Paul’s, the Mission Station to which the Northern 
Column had withdrawn, so as to have formed a point upon which 
both divisions might have concentrated in case of reverse, or at 
least for the satisfactory completion of the break-up of the Zulu 
power. There were those who felt that a certain supineness and 
over-caution had characterized the military operations of the 
Column, and unfortunately this was the expressed opinion of the 
new Commander-in-Chief and his staff. The staff of the Coast 
Column, on the other hand, stated that their critics spoke from very 
insufficient evidence, and without making due allowance for the 
physical difficulties of the country, the unhealthiness of the climate, 
and the difficulties of transport. The final dispatch of General 
Crealock, prepared with the ability which he was well known to 
possess, was never made public, and thus the reflections cast upon 
him have never been explained as the spirit of fairness demanded. 

It was a sad day when I took farewell of the General, and I had 
barely recovered my spirits when I rejoined the 3rd Battalion, 
which, at that time forming part of Clarke’s Column, had reached 
St. Paul’s and joined Wood’s Column. Happy as I had been in 
my relations with my General and his staff, I could not but feel 
great personal satisfaction and delight at finding myself once more 

my brother-officers, and in command of my old Company 
*““K.” The experience which I had gained by associating with so 
many experienced officers and seeing so much of the administration 
of a military force on active service was of the greatest advantage 
to me in after years. 

Our camp at St. Paul’s on the lofty foothills of the Zulu coast 
range was a delightful change from the hot plains which we had 
left behind us at Port Durnford. A bracing wind by day and the 
cold at night soon restored us all to our usual health and strength, 
and it was with the greatest pleasure that orders were received 
for the whole Column to march on the 2nd of August for 
Ulundi, where Sir Garnet Wolseley had directed that all the 
leading chiefs of Zululand should meet him in order to hear the 
final terms of settlement. Crossing the White Umvoloozi river on 
the 11th of August, we passed the battlefield three miles distant 
from the drift, and took up our camping ground in close proximity 
to the Ulundi kraal. Visiting the battlefield it was interesting to 
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note that the attack of the Zulus had not been nearly so determined 
as that upon Wood’s Column at the Inthlubane mountain on the 
29th of March, or as that upon our Column at Gingihlovo on the 
2nd of April. The Zulu Impis had evidently learnt the power of 
our rifle fire, and would not respond to their chiefs’ appeal to 
close upon our bayonets. The large majority of the killed still lay 
on the ground unburied at four hundred yards’ distance ; a few 
only were lying nearer, at about a hundred yards from the position 
of our square. The formations, moreover, of the Zulu Impis, it 
was said, were not nearly so regular and symmetrical as in the 
fighting of three months previously. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley and his staff having reached our camp, 
stringent orders were given that Cetewayo must at all costs be 
captured. All the mounted troops were employed to scour the 
surrounding mountains and forests which had not hitherto been 
reconnoitred or opened up by our troops. 

On the 16th of August Herbert Stewart, the cavalry brigade- 
major, came to our camp and asked for three officers who would 
volunteer to accompany him on a patrol to try to intercept Cetewayo, 
who was understood to be in hiding in one of the valleys of the 
Libombo mountains north-east of us towards St. Lucia Bay. 
Having retained after our staff was broken up at Port Durnford a 
well-bred, small Basuto horse, I at once offered my services, and, 
knowing Stewart well and having played much cricket with him in 
England, I felt the fullest confidence in his leadership upon what 
must be a somewhat hazardous expedition. ‘Two of my brother- 
officers, H. Smith and Michel, joined me, and forming a party of 
twelve exclusive of an interpreter and a party of Dunn’s Scouts, 
we started the same afternoon. 


COERCIVE MEASURES ON THE INDIAN BOR- 
DERLAND: BLOCKADING THE MAHSUDS 


(With Map) 


By Captain C. Cotiin Davigs, Ph.D. (Cantab.), Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society 


THE first colossal mistake on the North-West Frontier was the initial 
step, the taking over of the frontier districts from the Sikhs, and 
the acceptance of an ill-defined administrative boundary. It was 
extremely unfortunate for the British that the Sikhs had been their 
immediate predecessors in the Punjab, for Sikh administration of 
the frontier districts had been of the loosest type. They possessed 
but little influence in the trans-Indus country, and what little 
authority they had, was confined to the plains. Even here they were 
obeyed only in the immediate vicinity of the forts which studded 
the country. In the years before 1849, Peshawar was under the 
stern rule of General Avitable, whose criminal code was blood for 
blood, whose object was the sacrifice of a victim rather than the 
punishment of a culprit. Hazara groaned under the iron heel of 
General Hari Sing, whose sole method of collecting revenue was that 
of annual incursions into the independent hills. Hence, on the 
Punjab frontier the British succeeded to a heritage of anarchy, for 
the Sikhs had waged eternal war against the border tribes and even 
against the inhabitants of the so-called settled districts. 

After the British annexation of the Punjab, in 1849, the aims of 
the Punjab authorities were to protect their subjects from the 
attacks of marauding bands ; to keep the trade routes open ; and, 
as far as possible, to secure the tranquillity of the hitherto blood- 
stained border. It was imperative to put a stop to the state of 
affairs then in existence; and in order to give the Pathans an 
impression of our strength, we were forced to resort to reprisals. 
There could be no peace while raids were constantly taking place 
across our borders, and individual acts of fanaticism rendered the 
life of any Government servant unsafe The evidence of Sir 
Richard Temple points to the fact that the tribes were absolutely 
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incorrigible. He accuses them of giving asylum to fugitives from 
Justice, of violating our territory, of blackmail and intrigue, of minor 
robberies, and of isolated murders of British subjects. Finally, he 
charges them with firing on our Regular troops, and even of killing 
our officers within our own territories.* 

On the other hand, our policy was one of forbearance, for, 
although British officials were prevented from entering tribal 
territory, the tribesmen were allowed to trade within the British 
borders. It seems clear that for over twenty-five years no officials 
of the Punjab Government crossed the border ; they were certainly 
discouraged from doing so. Whatever the merits of this policy may 
have been, it was evidently a concession to the susceptibilities of the 
tribesmen, and intended in the interests of peace. The permission 
to trade and the provision of medical and other assistance to tribes- 
men crossing the border into British territory was certainly an attempt 
to promote friendly relations. But the contumacious attitude of 
the tribesmen themselves eventually drove the British to resort to 
reprisals, and resulted in a state of chronic warfare for many years. 
Of course it could not be expected that the tribesmen would im- 
mediately cease from harassing the border ; the customs and habits 
of centuries are not so easily thrown on one side. ‘Thus our first 
step was a defensive measure; our next was an attempt at con- 
ciliation, to show the tribesmen how they would benefit by becoming 
friendly neighbours. 

Various conciliatory methods were adopted. The hated capita- 
tion tax of Sikh days and all frontier duties were abolished; a 
system of complete freedom of trade was instituted ; and commercial 
intercourse was encouraged in every way. Steps were taken to 
protect and to increase the Powindah trade ; fairs were held for the 
exchange of commodities ; roads were constructed from the passes 
to the nearest bazaars; and steam communication was established 
on the upper Indus. Free medical treatment was provided in the 
hospitals and dispensaries established at various points along the 
frontier ; tribal malsks and jirgas were encouraged to enter British 
territory for the purpose of having their disputes settled; and 
attempts were made to colonize the waste lands of the frontier with 
families from across the border. Lastly, the ranks of the Army and 
of the Police were thrown open for all those desiring to enter British 
service.f 


® See Report showeig relatoee of British Government with Tribes on the 
N.W.F. of the Punjab emple R. C., 1856, pp. 63-64. 
¢ See Punjab Administration Report, 1869-70, p. 21. 
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It is now proposed to examine the different methods of coercion 
applied on the Punjab frontier. 


** When kindness, conciliation, and confidence all fail ; when outrages, 
from their serious character, or from their constant repetition, exceed the 
bounds of toleration; when the blood of our subjects cries from the 
ground ; when our territory has been invaded and our sovereign nights 
flagrantly violated, and all this in the utter absence of provocation ; then 
we either make reprisals from (sic), or lay an embargo upon, OF use military 
force against, the offending tribe or section of tribe.” 


Three methods of forcing the tribesmen to terms have been 
employed by the British: fines, blockades and expeditions. The 
idea of inflicting a fine was to get compensation for plundered 
property and “ blood-money ” for lives lost. If the territory of a 
tribe were exposed and could be easily entered by a punitive force, 
and, if a portion of the tribe resided or owned property within the 
British borders, the fine, as a general rule, was promptly paid ; 
otherwise, hostages were seized and detained until compensation 
had been paid. As a last resort the tribe was either blockaded or 
punitive operations were undertaken against it. A blockade con- 
sisted in preventing a certain tribe from holding any intercourse 
with British territory, this could only be successful under certain 
geographical and political conditions. 

From this it becomes apparent that our policy was one of con- 
ciliation backed by force. Every endeavour was made to cultivate 
friendly relations, but when the tribesmen continued to murder 
our subjects and to harass our borders, then the ultimate sanction 
was force. It was our bounden duty to protect our own; and for 
this reason, and this alone, can punitive expeditions be considered 
justifiable. General Skobeleff was of opinion that, “In dealing 
with savage tribes the best plan is, to fight as rarely as possible ; and 
when you do fight, to hit as hard as you can. By incessantly attacking 
them, you teach them the art of war.”’ The Punjab system of 
punitive expeditions has been most unfavourably criticized, but 
chiefly by exponents of the Sind School. Sir Bartle Frere, who was 
Governor of Bombay during the years in which Jacob was in charge 
of Sind, considered that the Punjab system of border warfare con- 
sisted of an indiscriminate slaughter and destruction of crops and 
villages ; that the whole tribe was punished for the offences of a 
few malcontents ; and that the result was to make a desert and call 
it peace. In defence of the Sind system he pointed out that the 
rules of ordinary civilized warfare were observed ; that no wanton 


® See Temple’s Report, 1856, p. 66. 
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destruction of any kind took place; that plundering and laying 
waste were forbidden ; and that the punishment of the guilty alone 
was attempted. Frere, however, failed to recognize that the in- 
tensely democratic constitution of the majority of Pathan tribes 
rendered any distinction between the innocent and the guilty 
extremely difficult. 

In his memorable minute of the 22nd of April, 1877, Lord 
Lytton condemned the Punjab punitive system in the following 
words :— 


‘I object to it because it perpetuates a system of semi-barbarous 
reprisal, and because we lower ourselves to the ideas of right and might 
common to our barbarous neighbours, rather than endeavour to raise 
them to our own ideas ; because it seldom touches the guilty, and generally 
falls most heavily on the innocent ; because its natural tendency is to 
perpetuate animosity rather than lead up to good relations ; because, as 
a rule, it leaves no permanent mark, . . . and it appears from the records 
of these expeditions, which are not always successes even in the most 
sags sense, that the losses suffered by ourselves often exceed the losses 
we inflict.” 


Sir E. C. Bayley, a member of the Viceroy’s Council, in his 
minute of dissent, was of opinion that Lord Lytton’s attack on 
Punjab punitive measures was extremely unfair. He had forgotten 
that, in its inception, our policy had been forced upon us as a 
natural consequence of Sikh misrule. To state that Punjab policy 
had not been successful was not in accordance with the truth. There 
were obvious good results: “‘ It is not to be forgotten that, under 
Sikh rule, some of what are now our frontier villages near Peshawar 
were actually held by a yearly tribute of so many human heads taken 
from their neighbours across the border.” + Moreover, expeditions 
were never proposed by the local authorities, nor sanctioned by the 
supreme authority, until the list of unpunished offences was so 
great as to make an expedition absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of our prestige. 

In order to illustrate the blockade as a method of coercion, it is 
now proposed to enter into a detailed examination of the Mahsud- 
Waziri blockade which lasted from 1900 to 1902. 

It can be safely affirmed that the problem presented by the 
Mahsuds inhabiting the heart of Waziristan has been the one abiding 
difficulty on the Indian frontier. Practically every conciliatory 
method and every form of coercion have been attempted ; but, after 
the lapse of more than three-quarters of a century, no solution has 


* See Blue Book, 1878, LVIII. (c. 1898), p. 142. t Ibid. p. 145. 
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been discovered. There still remains, as a last resort, the complete 
occupation and administration of Waziristan. 

To explain the state of affairs along the borders of Waziristan 
in the opening years of the twentieth century, a short historical 
retrospect is essential. We have it on record that, during the days 
of Sikh rule, the Mahsuds were the scourge of the Bannu and 
Derajat borders. The annexation of the Punjab, in 1349, made 
little difference, for they still continued to plunder and to devastate 
the country in the vicinity of Tank. The history of British relations 
with this tribe has been one of constant friction, of raids and counter- 
raids, of fanatical murders, bloodshed and rapine. At times the list 
of outrages has been so long, the insolence of the Mahsud so great, 
that nothing less than a punitive expedition has been able to restore 
that prestige, the loss of which is attended by such disastrous results, 
where civilization and barbarism come into contact. These 
expeditions have been followed, in some cases, by brief periods 
of peace during which the Mahsuds awaited an opportunity for 
acts of fresh devilry. Secure in their almost inaccessible mountain 
retreats, they boasted that they had paid tribute to no ruler of 
Hindustan, that their pardah had never been lifted, that they had 
never been conquered ; but, unfortunately for them, their rocky 
fastnesses commanded the Gomal and Tochi, two of the five main 
passes connecting India with Afghanistan. 

As far back as 1855, Sir John Lawrence had urged the Indian 
Government to move against them ; but in those early days it was a 
far cry to the Punjab and still farther to the extreme outposts of 
Empire. The result was that the dwellers on the plains were left 
unavenged. However, on three occasions, in 1860, 1881 and 1894, 
the Mahsuds became so troublesome and so utterly reckless was 
their behaviour that the British were forced to undertake punitive 
expeditions against them. On the conclusion of the 1861 expedition 
a temporary peace was patched up, but the promises of the Mahsuds 
were written in water, for, in less than two months, they were once 
more on the war-path. 

From 1862 to 1874 various sections of the tribe were at one time 
or another placed under a blockade, until, in 1873 and 1874 respec- 
tively, the Shaman Khels and Bahlolzais, finding their continued 
exclusion from British territory irksome, made full submission. 
Fresh outrages led to the expedition of 1881, when a British force 
once more penetrated Waziristan as far as Kaniguram and Makin. 
For the next ten years the cultivators of the Derajat and the banias 
of Tank and other frontier hamlets were left practically unmolested, 
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and the whole of the Waziri border enjoyed a period of comparative 
peace. On the 3rd of November, 1894, the Mahsuds attacked the 
British Boundary Commission camp at Wana, for which action they 
were punished by a force under Sir William Lockhart. This 
settled the Mahsud question for a few years. 

From 1897 to the commencement of the Mahsud Blockade on 
the 1st of December, 1900, the sufferings of British subjects in the 
settled districts can be best compared with those of the French 
settlers on the outskirts of Montreal and along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, who always moved about in constant dread of the 
Iroquois tomahawk. But the inhabitants of the Derajat and Bannu 
were much worse off than either of these, for the Government of 
India, in order to prevent counter-raids by border villagers, had 
disarmed them, thereby depriving them of the means of defending 
their own homes. The Mahsud was everywhere in evidence, his 
track being marked by looted serais, plundered villages and mutilated 
corpses. British subjects were utterly panic-stricken, while the 
arch-fiend swaggered about in broad daylight and broke with 
impunity all the laws that had been framed for the protection of 
human society. This terrorism engendered by raids and outrages 
extended to respectable samindars, to the Border Military Police, to 
the ordinary Police, and even to higher Government officials. 

“It would, of course, be an exaggeration to say that the Mahsuds 
ever attempted directly to intimidate British officers: they were far too 
clever for this. But they actually did intimidate superior native officials.” * 

Mr. Pipon, who was Assistant Commissioner at Tank during the 
years 1899 and 1900, cites several instances of Mahsud insolence 
and intimidation, which throw considerable light upon the state of 
the border during those troubled years. On one occasion during 
the hearing of a case in a tahsildar’s court some Mahsuds, who were 
present to make a petition on behalf of one of their tribesmen, when 
they saw that the case was going against them, began to threaten 
the tahsildar in order to force him to give a decision in their favour. 
Any one who had crossed the path of a Mahsud, even in the discharge 
of Government duties, ever afterwards went about in continual 
dread, not knowing the moment when swift retribution was sure to 
follow. The Police were useless from fear ; rare were the occasions 
on which even notorious raiders were arrested, and it was a well- 
known fact that, when the Police had mustered up enough courage 
to do so, they were afraid to handcuff Mahsuds. Innumerable 
petty robberies were committed, serais were broken into, flocks and 

*® See Blue Book, 1902, LXXI. (Cd. 1177), p. 273. 
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herds were carried off, shops in the Tank bazaar were pilfered, and 
men stabbed within twenty yards of Pipon’s bungalow. H’ndu 
banias, whose shops had been looted, were afraid to give eviden: ¢ in 
open court. Bands of Mahsuds used frequently to loot the crop of 
the Mianis whose lands lay near the Gomal, but no Miani ever dared 
complain. Villagers had been known to go to prison rather than to 
disclose the names of offenders ; and, what was worse, had been 
forced to assist the Mahsud in his depredations. Pipon attributed 
all this to the grant of large allowances which enabled the Mahsud 
to purchase more and better rifles ; to the fact that border villagers 
had been disarmed; to the “ invariable consideration shown to 
Mahsuds of all classes in British territory’; and to the Mahsud 
colony. 


“* The last-named scheme gave every Mahsud badmash an explanation 
as his presence ; it afforded a perfect rendezvous for raiding gangs, and 

a handy repository for arms and stolen property... It was as a 
Gundapur Khan dryly described it, a ‘school of badmasht opened by 
Government for the instruction of our young men.’ ” * 


A Mahsud could carry arms openly on the highway ; a British 
subject would be tried under the Arms Act for carrying even a 
dagger. All Mahsuds were exempt from begar (corvée); no 
Mahsud colonist was expected to perform irrigation labour, his 
share was done for him by British subjects. It is not to be wondered 
at that there was a widespread belief that the Mahsud was a privileged 
person whom even Government wished to propitiate rather than to 
offend. 

Most of the offences leading up to the blockade were cases 
of petty theft, robbery, house-breaking or lurking-trespass, too 
numerous, and, in many cases, too insignificant to warrant separate 
description, but a brief account of some of the more important 
outrages will not be amiss at this stage in the narrative. 

On the r4th of April, 1898, a Hindu marriage procession was 
proceeding along the road from Kulachi to Draband, when it was 
attacked by a gang of Mahsuds and robbed of a large number of 
valuable jewels. Not content with this, on the way back to their 
own territory, they committed another outrage by firing on a party 
of Zarkannis who were peacefully watering their fields. On the 
3rd of September of the same year, a band of Guri Khel Mahsuds 
raided the Jani Khel flocks grazing in British territory, kidnapped 
the shepherds and children in charge, killed several British subjects, 
and returned to their homes with large numbers of cattle, sheep and 

* See Blue Book, 1902, LXXI. (Cd. 1177), p. 274. 
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goats. This outrage was committed and the raiders had retreated 
across the border long before the garrison of the adjacent Jani Khel 
post had started off in pursuit. This post, manned by infantry and 
situated ten miles from the actual border, should have been 
garrisoned by cavalry whose mobility would have rendered pursuit 
far easier. 

In the following year Mahsud outrages took the form of acts of 
open hostility to the British Raj. In May, 1899, they fired upon a 
party of Zhob Levy Corps sepoys who were proceeding along the 
bed of a nullah between Girdao and Mir Ali Khel; in June, they 
cut the telegraph line on the Khajuri Kach road, and fired upon a 
party of sepoys sent out to repair the damage ; in July, they attacked 
a ration convoy in the now well-known Shahur Tangi, one of the 
narrowest of frontier defiles ; and on the 20th of the same month, 
fired upon Mr. Watson, the Political Officer for Wana, killing his 
chaprasst. In the opening months of 1g00 they became more 
reckless than ever, and commenced attacking even fortified posts. 
In January, they suddenly fell upon the Zam Post, murdered the 
garrison, and carried off all available arms and ammunition. 

From this it will readily be seen that the state of affairs on the 
eve of the blockade rendered immediate reprisals essential. The 
causes of unrest were partly economic, partly political. The failure 
of the rains and the consequent lack of food and fodder across the 
border had resulted in innumerable petty raids and robberies. But 
the later attacks directed against British troops and Government 
officials were political in origin, and were believed to have been 
instigated by the Mullah Powindah, the evil genius of Waziristan. 
For years the Mahsud had preyed upon his less warlike neighbours. 
All attempts at conciliation had failed; large fines remained out- 
standing ; and people were beginning to blame Government for the 
almost unchecked licence of the Mahsud. But the hour was at 
hand when they were to be shown that forbearance could not last 
for ever ; they they could not with impunity raid the border districts. 
It was essential to strike and to strike hard, the only form of coercion 
ever remembered or understood by contumacious savages. 

It is now necessary to give some account of the system which 
regulated our relations with the Mahsuds ; and to explain how far 
it was responsible for the difficulties experienced in preserving the 
peace of the border. 

Until 1862, there was no systematic basis of political relations 
with the Mahsud tribe, but in that year the three main sections 
accepted responsibility for the misdeeds of their respective members. 
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From 1875 to 1878, and from 1881 to 1889, the most peaceful years 
in the history of Anglo-Mahsud relations, full tribal responsibility 
was enforced, that is, the complete tribal ji7ga was held responsible 
for any outrages committed by a Mahsud or body of Mahsuds. 
In other words, the coercion of recalcitrant members became a tribal 
not a sectional duty. In the nineties, however, a new scheme, 
hereafter referred to as the Bruce or maliki system, was introduced 
by Mr. R. I. Bruce, the Commissioner of the Derajat. Bruce, who 
had previously served under Sir Robert Sandeman in Baluchistan, 
attempted to introduce into Waziristan, amongst the intensely 
democratic Mahsuds, the system which had proved so successful 
in dealing with the Baluch tribes of the southern frontier. He 
arrived in the Derajat with preconceived ideas that the Mahsud 
republic, a republic bordering on anarchy, would be amenable to 
the same influences as the Baluch and Brahui tribesmen, who, to 
say the least, were far from democratic. That he completely under- 
estimated the turbulence of the Mahsuds and the difficulty of 
controlling them, becomes apparent when it is remembered that the 
most pressing problem on the whole frontier, since 1919, has been 
the settlement of Waziri affairs. 

Bruce had based his system upon three principles. First, 
certain makks were selected by him, not by the tribe, and were 
graded according to their supposed power and influence. Secondly, 
these makks had to produce a certain number of Mahsuds for 
service as levies. Lastly, in return for allowances, the maltks, 
supported by the levies, were expected to control the ulus, the name 
given to the body of the Mahsud tribe. In other words, it was an 
attempt to introduce the Sandeman system into Waziristan. But 
Bruce made a fatal mistake. He introduced his system without 
first having occupied a commanding and central position in the 
Mahsud country. Sandeman, on the other hand, realized that the 
first essential was to dominate the Baluch country with troops. 
Having accomplished this, he introduced his system of tribal control. 
From the most democratic of Pathan tribes, possessing at that time 
a fighting strength of something like 10,000 men, Bruce had selected 
and subsidized about 270 makks. Merk, the Commissioner on 
special duty during the blockade, pointed out that the very fact 
that the headmen were chosen by us, and not by the tribe, meant 
that they did not fully represent the ulus. If the Mahsuds were 
allowed to select their own representatives, the most powerful men 
would naturally come to the front. 

The result of all this was that internal government had collapsed 
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in the Mahsud country. The maltks system had been tested; it 
had failed ignominiously. The maltks were absolutely powerless, 
for, as far back as 1893, the headmen, who had been instrumental 
in handing over to justice the murderers of Mr. Kelly, had them- 
selves been murdered by their own tribesmen. This act of tribal 
vengeance was a clear proof that the “‘ Bruce ” system was doomed. 
Again, in 1894, the attack on the boundary demarcation camp at 
Wana had been instigated by the Mullah Powindah in defiance of 
the maliks. On several occasions the maliks, recognizing their 
weakness and inability to collect fines or to control the tribe, had 
begged Government to annex their country. In the old days the 
coercion of recalcitrant members had been performed by the 
chalweshtis or tribal police, in accordance with instructions received 
from the tribal sirga. Merk, therefore, advocated the bolstering 
up of the internal government of the Mahsud country by reverting 
to full tribal responsibility, which had been tried, and tried success- 
fully, in the past. Unless the Government was prepared to under- 
take this, anarchy would reign supreme in Waziristan, and the 
British would eventually be faced with the occupation and adminis- 
tration of the country, which was contrary to the Government’s 
policy at that time. 


BLOCKADE wersus EXPEDITION 


Having come to the conclusion that the Mahsuds were deserving 
of punishment, the Government had to decide whether it would be 
better to coerce them by means of a blockade or by a punitive 
expedition. A strict blockade has for its object the exclusion of all 
members of a certain tribe from British territory ; it aims at pre- 
venting any trade or intercourse with the outside world; and, if 
successful, should starve the recalcitrant tribe or section into 
complete submission. Some of the advantages claimed for this 
particular blockade were aptly summed up by The Times Special 
Correspondent as follows :— 


“The method claims three main advantages over that of punitive 
expeditions, the first, that of enforcing joint responsibility (among the 
members of the tribe). The second is the enormous saving of money, 
the cost in this instance working out at about Rs.1,500 as against 
Rs.100,000 per day. At this rate a blockade can be kept up for three 
years for about the same expenditure as would be necessary for an 
expedition lasting sixteen days. The third advantage of a blockade is 
re it enlists instead of alienates the sympathy of the surrounding 
tribes.” * 

* See The Times, 17th of August, rgor. 
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The blockading method was no new departure on the frontier. 
It had been employed with good effect in the past, either against 
particular clans or against the tribe as a whole. Many Afridi clans, 
especially those of the Kohat pass, had been blockaded on several 
occasions. While the fate of the Mahsuds hung in the balance, the 
Aka Khels, who, during the winter months, inhabit the hills between 
the Kohat pass and the Bara river, were suffering from this par- 
ticular form of punishment. The Gaduns of the Hazara border 
had been blockaded on three separate occasions. It had also been 
applied with varying degrees of success to certain of the Yusafzai 
and Orakzai clans. Except for brief periods of peace, the history 
of British contact with the Mahsuds had been one of blockades 
enlivened by occasional expeditions. 

Unfortunately, the cases in which a blockade can be successfully 
employed are extremely limited. In the case of the majority of 
tribes, especially those astride or contiguous to the Indo-Afghan 
border, the imposition of a blockade is followed by few disadvantages. 
To be completely successful, the blockading Power must be in 
possession of the approaches to a country ; it must be able to sever 
the arteries of trade and supplies; and must have the support 
or friendly cooperation of the surrounding tribes. From this it 
becomes apparent that the success of a blockade is largely deter- 
mined by geographical conditions. This is the reason why the 
Adam Khel Afridis are so susceptible to this form of coercion. 
Surrounded by tribes with whom they have little in common ; 
inhabiting hills within easy reach of the military stations of Kohat 
and Peshawar; and dependent upon their trade with British 
territory for the necessaries of life, they are soon forced to come to 
terms. 

At the time under consideration the condition of affairs in 
Waziristan was admirably suited to a stringent Mahsud blockade. 
Our troops in the Tochi and at Wana commanded their northern 
and southern borders respectively; access to Bannu and the 
Derajat was rendered more difficult by the friendly cooperation of 
the Bhittannis, armed for this purpose by the Government of 
India ; and so long as the Badar land dispute remained unsettled, 
retreat into Afghanistan was blocked by their deadliest enemies, 
the Darwesh Khels. In addition, there was supposed to be a great 
scarcity of food and fodder in their country. It was therefore 
predicted that all these factors would combine in bringing the 
blockade to a successful and speedy termination. At the same time, 
it was considered essential that the blockade should be one of the 
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whole tribe and not merely of the guilty sections, for, under a 
sectional blockade, there was always the danger of members of the 
prescribed sections trading with British territory under the guise 
of friendlies. There was, however, a far more important reason for 
resorting to this particular form of coercion. 

To punish the Mahsuds was not the sole aim of the Government 
of India: it was necessary to reform the internal administration of 
the tribe, to replace the maliks by a tribal jrrga. An expedition 
would have swept through the country, the tribe would have been 
coerced, but there would have been no political reformation. The 
growth of a fully representative jizga would be a gradual process 
best advanced by a somewhat lengthy blockade. 

It must be remembered, however, that all these arguments 
refer to a particular case, the Mahsud tribe as it existed in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. Where the object in view is the 
signal punishment of a recalcitrant tribe, the punitive expedition 
still holds the field. Even in this particular case, as will become 
apparent, a mere passive blockade without military operations of 
any kind failed to bring the tribe to terms. 

The Mahsuds, having failed to pay a fine of one lakh of rupees 
within fifteen days, were blockaded from the 1st of December, 1900. 
The blockade can be divided into two stages, the passive and the 
active. During the latter it was varied by a series of sudden punitive 
sallies. 

Surrounded by an almost impenetrable ring-fence of about 
three hundred miles in length, deprived of all the luxuries and of 
many of the necessaries of life, the Mahsuds at first began to pay the 
fine in real earnest. The severity of the blockade may be inferred 
from the fortnightly reports of Merk. As time went on, prices rose 
to famine rates; salt, tobacco, cloth and gur were practically un- 
obtainable ; and when the jizgas came in, every man appeared to 
be suffering from dyspepsia. About the middle of January, 1901, 
all payments towards the fine ceased and there was a general re- 
crudescence of raiding along the British borders. To explain the 
deadlock, a short description of events in Waziristan is necessary. 

There were two political factions in the Mahsud country, the 
one headed by the maliks, the other by their enemy, the Mullah 
Powindah. When the latter used his influence to pay off the fine, 
the maltks, fearing that it would restore him to the Government’s 
favour, deliberately encouraged the tribesmen to commit fresh 
depredations. In this way they hoped to force the Government 
of India to undertake punitive operations which the Mullah, in 
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his capacity of religious leader, would have to resist. He would, 
therefore, be committed in the eyes of the British authorities. 

The result was that the year 1901 witnessed a series of raids, 
some of an extremely daring nature. For the first six months they 
confined their attention to mail-runners, small escorts, sepoys on 
picket duty and lonely outposts ; but August found them attacking 
Police and Militia posts in broad daylight. The most daring raid 
of all took place on the 23rd of September, 1901, when a band of 
Mahsuds attacked a village twenty-five miles within the Bannu 
district. The raiders were headed by one Nabi Bakhsh, a desperate 
outlaw, who had been previously wounded by a wealthy money- 
lender, Attah Shah Singh. Nabi Bakhsh, after the manner of his 
race, had sworn eternal enmity, and the chief motive for his attack 
was to settle his account with the money-lender. Attah Singh, 
his children and three other persons were killed, and the surrounding 
houses and shops looted. Thus did a desperate ruffian, in the heart 
of a British district, wreak vengeance on a respectable British citizen. 


“A raid of this magnitude is unknown within the memory of the 
present generation, and it is no exaggeration to say the whole countryside 
is terrified and appalled at the knowledge that it is possible. ... At 
present a feeling of insecurity prevails throughout the ilaka, and a growing 
belief that Government is unable to protect its subjects.” * 


This was followed, on the 3rd of November, by a well-prepared 
ambush, in which the escort detailed for the survey party at work 
on the Murtaza-Sarwekai road sustained heavy casualties. 

At last, the Government of India realized that a merely passive 
blockade would not bring about the desired result ; that only about 
three-fourths of the fine had been collected, while the account for 
fresh outrages, committed since the commencement of the blockade, 
was steadily increasing. Worse than this, it was apparent that the 
attitude of the tribe had changed to one of open hostility. Later 
events proved that the Mahsuds had not been so hard hit as had 
been expected, for when British columns penetrated their country, 
they found large stores of grain and food, and discovered that the 
Mahsuds were comfortably settled in some of the lower valleys. 
The Khaisara was found to be a valley of extreme fertility containing 
a considerable area of arable land, well-irrigated by canals. The 
Government of India was, therefore, faced by two alternatives : 
to continue the blockade throughout the winter months and to settle 
affairs by means of an expedition in the following spring ; or to 


® See Blue Book, 1902, Cd. 1177, p. 243. 
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dispense with an expedition, but to vary the blockade by sudden 
punitive sallies into the Mahsud hills. 

It was eventually decided to carry out the second of these pro- 
posals. At the same time, it was pointed out that the success of the 
second stage of the blockade, that is, the active stage, could only be 
ensured by surprise attacks ; and that the Mahsuds would have to 
be kept in a continual state of anxiety and uncertainty. ‘This could 
only be accomplished by making it impossible for them to discover 
from which corner of the cordon of blockading troops these harassing 
counter-attacks were to be expected. Active operations commenced 
on the 23rd of November, 1g01, and took the form of four series 
of raids, at intervals of about a fortnight, each series lasting from 
four to five days. They were directed against the Mahsuds in- 
habiting the Khaisara, Shahur, Dwe Shinkai, Guri Khel, Shaktu, 
and other parts of Waziristan, and were completely successful. 

At last the Mahsuds were forced to comply with Government 
terms, with the result that, on the roth of March, 1902, the blockade 
was raised. They were forced to pay a fine of a lakh of rupees ; 
they accepted full tribal responsibility, and agreed to hand over all 
outlaws and fugitives from justice ; and, as Merk pointed out, they 
came to realize that their country could be penetrated from north, 
east and south, “ without the hope of successful resistance on their 

art.’”” F 

Thus Merk’s account ends in a note of hope for the future, but 
later events, combined with the pernicious effects of the arms 
traffic, show the futility of prophesying about the frontier. Local 
government authorities were inclined to be too optimistic : the more 
accurate opinion of natives of the border was far from being 80 : 


‘The native opinion on the border is definitely that the Mahsuds 
will submit and will later again break out; that the tribe cannot be 
reformed and induced to relinquish their old ingrained habitsof murdering, 
raiding and thieving by anything short of permanent occupation of their 
country.” ¢ 

It should have been realized that with an expanding, virile and 
unruly tribe like the Mahsuds, it was impossible to predict the 
continuance of peaceful conditions for any length of time. For a 
few years, indeed, there seemed to be a genuine desire on the part 
of influential malks for keeping the peace, with the result that the 
conduct of the tribe was excellent ; but, unfortunately, that pesti- 


* For the text of the Agreement, see Aitchison’s Sanads, vol. xi, 1909, pp. 160- 
161. 
t+ See Blue Book, 1903, Cd. 1177, p. 257. 
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lential priest, the Mullah Powindah, became paramount in the 
Mahsud council-chamber, and several dastardly assassinations were 
traced to his direct instigation.* To this ambitious follower of the 
Prophet may be traced the murders of Captain Bowring in September, 
1904; of Colonel Harman in February, 1905; and of Captain 
Donaldson in November of the same year. These murders led to 
the disbandment of four hundred Mahsud Militia sepoys, and the 
imposition of a fine of Rs.25,000. In 1908, the Mahsud question 
became more acute, and once more a series of raids into British 
territory under two notorious outlaws, Mianji and Surab, was found 
to have originated in the machinations of the Mullah Powindah. 
The death of the Mullah on the eve of the Great War did not solve 
the Mahsud problem. 


“Since the Mulla Powindah’s death, Mulla Abdul Hakim has left 
no stone unturned to preserve the continuity of his late master’s policy, 
namely the fostering of a united Mahsud country hostile to the British 
ee and looking to Afghanistan for assistance in money and 
arms.” 


Finally, the Mahsuds were caught up in the wave of unrest en- 
gendered by the Great War, and until quite recently the hills and 
nullahs of Waziristan have witnessed the severest fighting in the 
bloodstained annals of the frontier. 

The more one studies the problem presented by the Indian 
Borderland the more one becomes convinced of the truth of Lord 
Curzon’s remark, that “ No man who has read a page of Indian 
history will ever prophesy about the frontier.” Neither punitive 
expedition nor blockade will ever solve the frontier riddle. Un- 
certainty and the lack of finality are the factors underlying every 
problem connected with the Indian frontier, for who knows what 
may happen on an Asiatic frontier? ‘The sun may rise upon silent 
valleys and quiet nullahs which, before the day is spent, may be the 
scene of some treacherous ambush or dastardly assassination. 
Everything may appear peaceful and quiet, even to experienced 
observers, when all the while sinister forces are working beneath 
the surface, groups of hungry tribesmen are listening to the utterances 
of fanatical mullahs, and discontented maliks are planning fresh 
raids in the hujra of some isolated village ; and the smallest border 
fray may set the whole frontier ablaze from the waterless Mohmand 
hills to the barren raghzas of Waziristan. 


* See Secret Border Report, 1907-1908, pp. 7-8. 
t Ibid. 1913-1914, pp. 19-20. 
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THE RAILWAY VOLUME 


Tue fifth volume of the German Official Account of the War on 
Land, issued by the Retchsarchiv, deals with the railways in the 
early part of the campaigns. ‘The preface states that— 

“* without investigation of this part of the war history, the strategy would 
be incomprehensible. . . . It was impossible to control the enormous 
theatre of war and comply with the demands of the many fronts without 
the fullest use of the railway tracks. . . . The German field railways 
were the backbone and arteries of the widely extended net of the general 
communications.” 

The present volume describes first the railway system evolved 
before the commencement of the war, its work in the mobilization 
and deployment periods, the organization of the field railways and 
the assistance they rendered in the first stage of open warfare. It 
ends for the Western Front in the middle of November, 1914, that 
is at the close of “‘ First Ypres’; but for the Eastern Front the 
story is carried on into the spring of 1915. ‘There are a number of 
appendices giving railway time and movement tables for the various 
operations, photographs of railway demolitions and repairs, thirty- 
two sketches in the text and thirty-five sketch-maps showing the 
railway lines used for the various movements, and the dates on which 
the different sections of railway were opened for traffic after repair. 

The Constitution of the Empire, of the 16th of April, 1871, 
ensured that the German military authorities had a decisive voice 
in all questions concerning the construction and carrying power of 
railways. With a definite strategic aim, the General Staff was 
concerned mainly with securing 
“‘ the construction of new lines which gave it more avenues of approach 
to the frontiers, the doubling of single lines, the improvement of existing 
tracks so as to permit of more intensive traffic, the provision of ‘Sidings, 
as well as the construction of avoiding lines round very busy stations.” 

One very important measure was the increase in the number of 
the Rhine bridges. Four complete double lines from east to west 


* Das deutsche Feldeisenbahnwesen. Erster Band. Die Etsenbahnen zu Kriegs- 
beginn (Berlin, Mittler, 20 marks). 
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right across Germany were gradually obtained. They were called 
by names of colours: Green ran via Aix la Chapelle—Hanover— 
Berlin and Stettin; Blue: Cologne—Cassel—Berlin—Scheide- 
muhle ; Brown via Thionville, Frankfurt on Main and Posen; 
Red via Strassbourg, Dresden, Lissa. 

A programme of new construction was in the course of being 
carried out, but not completed in 1914, which provided every army 
corps, with its attached reserve corps, with an independent railway 
line to the Western Frontier. Actually in August, 1914, there 
were thirteen double lines available. 

For military purposes the German railways were divided into 
twenty-six ‘‘ Line Commands,” over each of which presided a high 
railway official, as technical member, and a staff officer, trained in 
railway work, as military member. For military purposes over 
these ruled the Railway Section of the Great General Staff, on which 
served the best brains that the Kriegsakedamie could produce. It 
used to be said in Germany that many of these officers ended their 
days in lunatic asylums. 

The annual revise of the military time tables for war constituted 
one of the most important tasks of the Great General Staff. The 
principle on which they were constructed were: that the military 
trains should all run at the same speed and with the same interval 
between trains. The unit military train of the calculation was one 
of 600 tons on 110 axles on a straight level section; the normal 
speed was 30 km. (say 19 miles) an hour on main lines, 25 km. 
(154 miles) on branch lines. For this the normal goods engine 
sufficed. On double lines the interval between trains was 20 
minutes; on single lines, 60 minutes, or, in special cases, 40 
minutes. For local and public use two to four short trains of 
60 axles drawn by specially powerful engines, stopping at every 
station, might be interpolated. But on the sixth day of mobilization, 
at the height of the military traffic, these local trains dropped out. 

The secret of the success of the German railway movement, 
besides its studied slowness, was “ the daily margin ”—a blank of 
four clear hours each day in the time-table. This permitted of any 
moderate delays being adjusted. “* Actually trains got temporarily 
as much as eight hours late in the Palatinate, where the overloading 
of the Gemersheim Station with trains carrying fortress stores 
caused a stoppage.” 

The time-tables of the mobilization period, particularly from the 
third to the fifth days, in contrast to those of the great movement 
to the frontiers, provided for numerous, often short, trains, to 
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accommodate the movement in every direction across Germany of 
about a million men proceeding from their civil residences to their 
places of mobilization, return of Germans from foreign countries, 
etc. During this period also engines, carriages and trucks had to be 
got to the stations where they were required for the movement of 
the troops to the frontiers. In round numbers, a corps required 
170 officers’ carriages, 965 men’s carriages, 2,960 horse trucks, 
1,915 trucks for vehicles—total, 6,010, making 140 trains. 
Advanced parties, engineers and field bakeries, were sent first ; then 
the fighting troops: cavalry first, then infantry and artillery, with 
the signal troops and staffs, alternately ; heavy artillery and trains 
last. Halts were made for feeding. 

Until 1913 there were two plans: one for massing of the 
German Armies against Russia, and the other for massing against 
France. In that year 


“ the Chief of the General Staff decided to drop the great Eastern deploy- 
ment, and this greatly simplified the railway task. Provision was made 
for carrying Italian troops through Southern Germany to the upper 
Rhine. Regular railway war games were played, in which problems of 
sudden changes in the time-tables on account of alteration of the operation 
plans and damage to bridges, etc., were considered. Not until the autumn 
of 1913 was the question considered of the demands of civil traffic for the 
movement of supplies and raw material, and it did not come up for 
discussion until the 19th of February, 1914, when the Chief of the General 
Staff had nothing better to suggest than ‘ the accumulation of sufficient 
stores of food supplies and raw material in peace time, in order to make 
the Empire independent of the arrival of goods from abroad at least for 
the sity days of the war, and to leave the railways clear of economic 
transport for the mobilization and deployment periods.’ ” 


Committees were appointed to investigate what could be done, and 
also to arrange for indispensable coal supply. 

The organization of the railway personnel on mobilization was 
left for each railway in the hands of a special official, ‘‘ the railway 
plenipotentiary in military affairs.” 

Germany declared a state of “imminent danger of war,” the 
equivalent of our “ precautionary period,’ on the 31st of July ; but, 
as is notorious, she had already made more than the “ intellectual 
preparations ” ordered on the sth of July at Potsdam. We now 
learn authoritatively that on the 28th of July the Chancellor ordered 
“ reinforced guard of the railways ” and 
“ the recall of troops absent from their garrisons was ordered, so far as 


they were required for protection of the frontiers or for special tasks. 
The return of all other troops absent on marches or at training followed 
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on the evening of the 29th. On this day, too, the order for the military 
guarding of all the larger bridges and tunnels and canals in the frontier 
district was issued. On the 3oth, the Active troops required for the 
protection of the North Sea islands were moved by train to their stations 
in connection with the ‘ security ’ order issued to the German Fileet.”’ 
Thus the measures incident on a precautionary period were taken 
before the public order for them appeared at 1 p.m. on the 31st of 
July. 

When, at 5 p.m. on the rst of August, mobilization was declared, 
the military assumed full power over all the railways. The official 
account is at some pains to explain why, when the Kaiser on the 
evening of the 1st of August demanded that his whole forces should 
be sent against Russia, the Chief of the General Staff replied that 
the movement of Armies of millions of men could not be improvised 
and that what he wanted would require long and tiresome study. 
In view of the vaunted efficiency of the railway staff and the fact that 
until 1913 time-tables for such a movement existed, nothing but a 
determination to attack France can really explain Moltke’s answer. 
We are now told that there would be no difficulty in dispatching 
definite formations, that is “ corps and divisions ”’ ; but the dispatch 
of small units, like “ the staffs, heavy artillery, telegraph, railway and 
motor transport troops, as well as the L. of C. units would have 
caused considerable friction and material blocks in the train traffic.” 

Although in general,the railway arrangements worked success- 
fully, there were hitches. The military authorities called up on 
mobilization, for duty under arms or with the field railways, a part 
of the railway personnel required to operate the trafic; the Navy 
called up all men liable for duty. All goods trafic was stopped, 
the trucks required by the military were unloaded and their contents 
left to perish. For the first two days passenger trains were run, and 
340 special trains interpolated into the usual programme ; but on 
the beginning of the third day, the military time-table came into force. 
On the 6th of August the great deployment was begun, and 660 trains 
were run daily, 550 of which had to cross the Rhine over 15 bridges. 
At Cologne in the period 2nd to 18th of August a train crossed the 
Northern Hohenzollern Bridge about every ten minutes, and 
2,150 trains in all passed going westward. Notwithstanding this, 
says the account, in italics, 

“‘ So far as the railways were concerned, it was always possible to 
reinforce the right wing of the Army, either during the deployment by 
detraining another Army on the northern wing behind the Army already 
there, or after the wheeling wing had begun its advance by bringing up 
forces to the Belgian frontier.” 
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The dispatch of troops to the Russian frontier was a much 
smaller affair, only 110 trains being required, and the operations 
there will not be further noticed. 

Detraining was in the hands of ‘‘ Detachment Commissioners,” 
officers of the Railway Section ; they were directly under the Chief 
of the Field Railways, and had power to make alterations as required 
and forbid others, of whatever rank, to make any. 

In all 11,100 war trains carried 3,120,000 men and 860,000 
animals, a tremendous increase on July-August, 1870, when 1,300 
trains transported 548,000 and 157,000 horses to the French frontier. 

On completion of the deployment, the next step was to collect 
a rolling stock reserve for strategic movements. By the 11th of 
August trains to carry two corps were ready behind the left wing, 
and, on the 13th, for four more divisions ; on the 16th, trains for 
three more corps were assembled at Mayence, Frankfurt and 
Elberfeld ; and on the 21st of August, for two more at Miinster and 
Cassel. 

The arrangements for the supply of the large towns with food 
seem to have broken down in the mobilization and deployment 
period; there was a shortage of slaughter cattle, salt, potatoes, 
meat and sugar, and the milk, being long on the road in very hot 
weather, went bad. The canals were not used to supply the lack 
of railway facilities. 

In a retrospect, the account does not claim that the transport 
of the troops was anything extraordinary, as all civil trafic was 
stopped. The difficulties were the change over from the peace to 
the war time-tables, the necessary use of small stations not sufficiently 
equipped, and the daily change of the time-table. 

The next subject dealt with is the organization of railways in the 
field. The Chief of the Field Railways controlled all railways and 
canals. He came directly under the Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff, and had under him, in the field, military railway directorates 
(each of 32 officers and 80 men), three branches of operating staffs, 
construction staffs and station staffs. Under him in the Fatherland 
were the Railway Section of the officiating General Staff in Berlin 
and the Line Commands. The construction department was 
particularly strong, amounting to 74 companies (each of 11 officers 
and 275 men), and 16 labour companies. A feature of the German 
preparations was the type of bridges taken into the field capable of 
dealing with spans up to 60 metres (sketches of them are given). 
Twelve construction trains, each carrying 2 km‘. of track, and 
460 km. of 60 cm. track, with rolling stock, were also available. 
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In the chapter dealing with the reconstruction of damaged lines 
in Belgium and France, an account of the principal demolitions is 
given. Summing up, it is said that: 

“* Of all the demolitions, those in front of the German centre in the 
section Thionville—Charleville and the destruction of bridges and tunnels 
in the area between the Meuse and Sambre, gave. the greatest ‘trouble ‘to 
repair, whilst the condition of those behind: .tho’, extreme ‘Tight aying ne 
permitted a rapid resumption of traffic.” oe 
As an instance of this, it is stated that railhead reached Noyon on 
the 8th of September and Compiégne on the gth, and on that day 
two construction companies were working on the section Com- 
pi¢gne—Paris, and repairing Creil station. On the roth of Sep- 
tember a line from St. Quentin to Laon, behind the Aisne front 
was ready. On the Flanders front railhead reached Lille on the 
13th of October. There was, however, so much construction work 
to do that the more important bridges and tunnels damaged were 
handed over to civil contractors. 

The railway lines of communication of the various Armies are 
described. Thus for the First Army on the 25th of September, 
1914, the regulating station was Diisseldorf and the line ran via 
Aix la Chapelle—Liége—Namur—Mons—Valenciennes—Busigny— 
St. Quentin—Tergnier. It turns out that when “ at the beginning 
of September,” the Chief of the General Staff decided to transfer 
parts of the Sixth and Seventh Armies to the right wing, there was 
only one through line via Aix la Chapelle—Liége—Brussels— 
Mons—Cambrai—St. Quentin, available, and “‘a regular punctual 
execution of the movement could not be expected.” ‘There was a 
double line via 'Thionville—Luxembourg—Marloie, but it came to 
an end at the destroyed Meuse bridge at Namur, which was not 
replaced until the 30th of September. Great credit is taken in these 
circumstances for the shift westward of the XV Corps. But accord- 
ing to the time-table the move of the corps took 16 days, from the 
8th to the 23rd of September. 

To get the Guard Reserve and XI Corps from the West to 
Russia on the 24th of August, they had to be marched to stations 
in German territory. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the German railway 
organization was that the head of it was only a lieutenant-colonel, 
construction was in charge of a captain, operations and traffic under 
two majors ; but it may be recalled that Sir Percy Girouard was only 
a regimental Captain, R.E., when he was Kitchener’s Director of 
Railways in the Sudan and South Africa. 


: 2 EXAMPLES: OF WELLINGTON’S STRATEGY 
(With Maps) 
By Major-GEnerac Sir W. D. Birp, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Ir difference of opinion as to the right course, even after the event, 
is a Criterion, strategy is far from being easy. It is, nevertheless, 
a subject in regard to which many people feel themselves fully 
competent in time of war to express dogmatic opinions, although not 
only ability and knowledge, but cool judgment, must all be present 
if mere opinion is to be sound, quite apart from the much greater 
difficulty of executing a strategical plan. The Duke of Wellington 
not only possessed this combination of requirements as well as the 
power of strong but judicious action, but also displayed the strate- 
gical insight and practical faculty early in his military career. 
Wellington was by no means the first commander of British forces 
in India who understood how best to act in warfare against enemies, 
the bulk of whose far more numerous forces were undisciplined and 
ill-armed, and in consequence most formidable when the British 
were running away from them. But no one before him so clearly 
stated the strategical principle to be followed in such circumstances, 
nor has this principle since been seriously challenged. The principle 
was as follows : ‘“‘ We must,” wrote Wellington, who was then thirty- 
four, when in India in 1803, ‘‘ get the upper hand, and, if we once 
have that, we shall keep it with ease. But, if we begin with a long 
defensive warfare and go looking after convoys that are scattered 
over the face of the earth, and do not attack briskly, we shall soon 
be in distress. . . .” When Wellington spoke of attacking briskly 
he did not, however, suggest or imply an improvident offensive ; 
for, as he justly pointed out, “‘ there is nothing more clear than that 
the subsistence of the troops must be certain upon the proposed 
service, or the service must be relinquished.” And he remarked 
later on in regard to the contention that the magnitude of the object 
would necessarily justify the attempt to gain it, that “‘ in war (parti- 
cularly when in command of raw troops) . . . there is nothing so 
bad as failure and defeat”; although it may be pointed out on the 
102 
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other hand that very high ability is often needed to discern the 
possible. The maxim that nothing is so bad as failure and defeat 
was also amplified in comments on the defeat, in July and August, 
1804, in India, by the Army of Holkar, the Maharajah of Indore, of 
a British detachment of 12,000 men under Colonel Monson ; who 
had first advanced rashly with supplies for only a few days against 
the Mahrattas, next had taken up a position, then had retreated from 
it with unnecessary precipitation, and having begun to retreat could 
not stop until Agra, two hundred miles away, was reached. He 
would, said Wellington, have “‘ done better to attack Holkar at 
once, and he would probably have put an end to the war. . . . The 
difference,’ he remarked in addition, “ between a good and bad 
military position is nothing if the troops are starving. ... We 
should never employ,” he went on, “‘ a corps on a service for which 
it is not fully equal . . . we should take care to have plenty of 
provisions. . . . In all retreats, it must be recollected that they are 
safe and easy in proportion to the number of attacks made by the 
retreating corps. . .. But,” he said in conclusion, “ attention to 
the foregoing observations will, I hope, prevent a British corps from 
retreating.” 

Another of Wellington’s strategical maxims was that, “ true 
policy is not to burn their villages and sweep away their flocks, but 
to build them villages and give them more flocks.” On the other 
hand, he said in regard to the first Afghan War, 1839-1842, that : 
“A great nation cannot wage a little war’; the two statements 
meaning that war is to be avoided, but, if waged, there must be no 
half measures. 

The Duke of Wellington’s greatest claim to eminence as a strate- 
gist rests, however, not on these policies but on his clear-sighted 
plans, and the way in which they were put into action, for the British 
forces in Spain and Portugal. And, since geographical, climatic 
and human factors are of great importance in all strategical combina- 
tions, these factors will be briefly dealt with before explaining the 
plans. 
At the time of the Peninsular War there were, except for the 
chaussées (the made roads, the principal ones are shown in Map 1), 
some of which were out of repair, no roads in Spain and Portugal in 
the modern sense of the term. The other so-called roads were mere 
tracks, wide tracks in the more open and level areas, narrow winding 
tracks in the hilly or mountainous districts. During the winter, 
and even in the summer after heavy rain, the tracks were all of them 
ankle or even knee deep in mud. And it is said that, compared 
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with the tracks in the districts to the west and north-west of 
Burgos, the by-roads of Ireland or Cornwall, as they were a 
hundred and twenty years ago, were like bowling greens. In dry 
weather the tracks, particularly in the area south of the Tagus, 
were practicable but rough. On the other hand, they were then 
covered with deep dust, which rose in suffocating clouds as the 
troops passed over them; marching, therefore, in the Peninsula 
was often extremely laborious. 

In most countries, and especially in countries where roads are 
bad, use can generally be made of waterways for purposes of transport 
and movement. ‘This is not so in Spain and Portugal, where even 
the largest streams are not navigable for more than a distance of 
fifty miles above their mouths. Speaking generally, the rivers of 
the Peninsula, except in their deltas, flow as does the Wye near 
Chepstow and the Avon below Bristol, between rocky, woodgrown 
cliffs, two hundred feet high or more. Above these cliffs there are 
usually steep but rounded hills or downs, from which there is, in 
the comparatively few places where the water can be reached, usually 
a long, difficult descent for‘one or even two miles. The level of 
the water in the rivers is, as a rule, capricious. After heavy or 
prolonged rain they are raging torrents filling all their valleys ; at 
other times they flow in thin, shallow, streams, or may even be quite 

The consequence of these characteristics is that roads rarely 
if ever follow the rivers, and they more often cross them at right 
angles than take even the line of the hills that enclose their courses. 

Every one knows the other general facts of Spanish and 
Portuguese geography : that there is a high central plateau buttressed 
by ranges of mountains on every side; and that rugged, barren 
sterras, only passable in a few localities, stretch like fences at intervals 
across the plateau, and break it up into definite areas, which in many 
cases have become provinces. 

Wellington’s campaigns were not fought over any of the principal 
mountain ranges, except the Pyrenees, and his troops were usually 
moving over foothills or in the districts between the ranges. In 
the southern theatre of his war, round Badajoz, the country consisted, 
in the main, of a stony, arid, wilderness or heath, dotted with woods 
of pine or olive, but some of the hillsides near the middle Tagus 
were very abrupt. During the four months of summer drought, from 
June to October, the heat here was intolerable, water was scarce, 
and the dust appalling. In the winter, on the other hand, the rain 
was often a downpour, the climate was then cold, and the roads were 
frequently converted into waterways. 
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In the area north of the Tagus, where Wellington’s main Army 
was generally operating, the space between Lisbon and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, with the exception of the high Sierra de Estrella, was in 
parts not unlike the Fox Hills near Aldershot, or Old Dean Common 
near Camberley; in other places it resembled Dartmoor or the 
Yorkshire Fells, and only a few of the valleys were fairly fertile. 
Round Ciudad Rodrigo and Salamanca there were downs of clay or 
red sand, resembling Salisbury Plain in aspect, and their valleys 
were thick with villages. The climate of the whole of this area was 
not unlike that of England, but it was, of course, hotter in summer. 

The stretch between Zamora on the Douro and the Ebro near 
Vitoria consisted either of a flat, sandy level; a good, open, corn 
country ; or of chalk downs like those of Wiltshire; but there 
were boggy meadows near the streams. The mountains enclosing 
the upper valley of the Ebro were like those of Westmorland, but the 
valley itself is said to have been both rich and beautiful, and the area 
between the Ebro and the Pyrenees is described as being fertile. 
The weather in the district between the Douro and the Pyrenees 
was quite cool even in July. 

Except for the big, bare hills near the sea the Lower Pyrenees 
were green and wooded, and the valleys, and their climate also, 
rather like those of Devonshire; but the higher mountains were, 
of course, rocky and steep, with snow-capped summits, except in 
summer. The main roads in the Pyrenees were paved and good ; 
but the others were awful, and it is said that it was not uncommon 
for a pack-mule suddenly to disappear in their mud, leaving nothing 
but a few air-bubbles to indicate its grave. 

As a result of what he had seen during the Vimeiro campaign 
in the summer of 1808, and of what he had heard of Moore’s opera- 
tions in the autumn and winter of the same year, Wellington, early 
in 1809, should have been well aware of the geographical facts, which 
have been given in outline. He should also have known that Central 
Spain, the district round Madrid and La Mancha, was a dreary, 
rather barren area, and that the most fertile portions of the country 
were in Andalusia and the coastal lands of Murcia and Valencia. 
He must, in addition, have heard the aphorism of Henry IV of 
France, that in Spain large armies starve and small forces are defeated. 

Politics are, without question, inextricably intertwined with 
strategy. Something, therefore, must also be said of the political 
and military situations when, in 1809, Wellington made his estimate 
in regard to the possibility of opposing the French in the Peninsula 
with success. The defeat of the Austrians, Prussians and Russians, 
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in the years 1805, 1806 and 1807, had made Napoleon practically 
supreme in Europe ; for he had then become master, or controller, 
of France, Holland, Belgium, Rhenish Germany including Bavaria 
and Wurttemberg, and of Switzerland, Italy except Sicily, Denmark 
and Poland ; that is, of about 75,000,000 people. Portugal had been 
occupied by the French late in 1807, Madrid in March, 1808. A 
treaty, also, had been concluded by Napoleon with the Emperor 
of Russia, whose subjects numbered 50,000,000, and the latter had 
agreed to adhere to the Continental System, under which all inter- 
course with England was forbidden as well as the use of her manu- 
factures and products. For only Britain, with a population in the 
United Kingdom of about 18,000,o0o—that is, rather more than 
half of that of France alone—6,000,000 of whom were in Ireland, 
remained at war with Napoleon. 

The wholly unexpected rising of Spain, whose population was 
about 10,000,000, against the French in May, 1808, had, however, 
radically changed this situation, as one man, at any rate, discerned. 
This was Metternich, the Austrian statesman, who then wrote a 
paper to the effect that Napoleon was faced with a new problem, 
that of a national resistance ; whereas his previous successes had 
only been gained over Regular armies which, for obvious reasons, 
could more easily be conquered. The 3,000,000 inhabitants of 
Portugal had risen against the French soon after the Spaniards had 
done so; and the British had at once resolved to assist both the 
Spaniards, in regard to whose military power exaggerated estimates 
seem to have been formed, and the Portuguese, whose traditional 
friendship to Britain had been one of the causes of their conquest 
by the French. And now the rulers of other nations that had been 
beaten by the French, and had merely been waiting for a chance of 
breaking their power, had also become restive; and particularly 
the rulers of the 25,000,000 Austrians and 10,000,000 Prussians. 
But the people of the United States of America remained in favour of, 
rather than against, Napoleon, owing to friction caused by the 
British blockade of the European coasts, with its corollary of the right 
to search and seize American trading vessels. 

At first there had been a gleam of success in the Peninsula, for 
owing to their defeat at Baylen (south of the Sierra Morana) the 
French were obliged by the middle of August, 1808, to evacuate all 
Spain south of the Ebro; and Wellington’s victory at Vimeiro on the 
21st of August caused them to agree to leave Portugal. Napoleon 
himself then took the field, the Spanish Armies were routed, Madrid 
was reoccupied, and a British Army, under Moore, which had 
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dared to strike from Salamanca in the direction of Sahagun at 
Napoleon’s communications with France, was chased to its ships 
at Corunna and Vigo. 

In January, 1809, Napoleon returned from Spain to Paris, partly 
owing to rumours of domestic plots against him in France, partly 
because he believed that ‘‘ the Spanish affair was done with” ; but 
it was also probably now necessary to watch the actions of the 
Austrians, with whom war soon became imminent ; it actually broke 
out in April. Meanwhile, funds had come to Spain from Central 
and South America, which were instrumental in enabling such 
Spanish troops as remained to be paid, fed and kept in the field, their 
equipment being, however, supplied mainly from Great Britain. 
And it seems that, in February, 1809, the British believed that from 
120,000 to 150,000 Spaniards were still in ars against the French, 
and likely, if supported, to continue to resist them; but that the 
Spaniards were scattered along the big arc from Galicia to Catalonia 
and thence to Estremadura. The French forces in Spain were 
thought to amount to about 300,000 men, the majority of whom 
were supposed to be in four groups, one in Galicia, a second besieging 
Saragossa, a third in Catalonia, a fourth round Madrid (Map 2). 
The Portuguese Army, the only other native force that could oppose 
the French, had been broken up by them while they held Portugal ; 
but an attempt had subsequently been made to revive the Army, 
and early in 1809 it consisted of some 50,000 badly organized, and, 
as Sir John Moore had said, useless Regulars and Militia, only 
30,000 of whom were properly armed and equipped ; but British 
officers were then lent to the Portuguese to assist in the reorganization 
of their forces. There were, in addition, gatherings of Portuguese 
peasants, armed with out-of-date weapons, who were facing the 
French on or near the northern and eastern frontiers; and there 
were some half independent corps subsidized by the British, such 
as Wilson’s Loyal Lusitanian Legion, which was 2,000 to 3,000 strong. 
Lastly, in and near Lisbon there were still about 16,000 British 
troops. 

In January, 1809, the strength of the Regular British Army was 
about 200,000, and there were also in the United Kingdom 200,000 
local Militia. Of the Regulars 25,000 were in India and Ceylon, 
21,000 in the West Indies, 10,000 in Mediterranean garrisons, 17,000 
im Canada, the Cape and other places, 12,000 in Sicily and, as has 
been stated, 16,000 near or in Lisbon. The 100,000 Regulars who 
were at home were by no means all availabie for service. Ten or 
twelve thousand were only fit for garrison duty, a considerable force 
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was required to hold Ireland, and the 26,000 men who had served 
with Moore in the Corunna campaign were too sickly for immediate 
employment. The balance, about 40,000, mainly consisted of men 
in second battalions and analogous units, and, being largely draft- 
finders, these were neither very efficient nor were they then up to 
establishment, although their strength was soon raised by enlistment 
of men from the Militia. As regards quality, the Vimiero and 
Corunna campaigns had shown that as fighters the British troops 
were quite equal to, and apparently as well armed, except for guns, 
as the French. 

At this period British statesmen were uncertain whether Portugal 
could or could not be defended against the French, for Moore, the 
highest authority in the British Army, had written in November, 
1808, that : 


‘* The frontier of Portugal is not defensible against a superior force. 

It is an open frontier, all equally rugged, but all equally to be penetrated. 

the : rench succeed in Spain, it will be vain to attempt to resist them in 
ortugal.”’ 


And since the opinion was really founded on the belief that the French 
would rapidly succeed in Spain, it was, given this premise, probably 
correct. ‘The Cabinet, therefore, had apparently in mind to con- 
tinue the war in the Peninsula from another base, such as Cadiz ; 
and the suggestion had been made to, but rejected by, the Spaniards, 
that a British brigade, which was in its ships either off Cadiz or 
actually in the harbour, should land there. Alternatively, there was 
an idea that the British might begin again at some point in Europe 
close to France, such as Walcheren, as soon as the French Armies 
were fighting with the Austrians in the valley of the Danube. 

Such, in summary, were the rather depressing circumstances 
in which Wellington was asked by the Government to give his opinion 
on the military situation. 

Some one has pointed out that great things result first from 
observation, and then from calculation or judgment; and this is 
probably true, for it is not too much to say that metaphorically most 
of us are blind, we see little or nothing, and most of us also are unable 
to make use of what we have seen. To put the matter in another 
way. Every one knows how, in 1823, when travelling with his friend 
Croker in a carriage along the Great North Road in England, 
Wellington and his companion amused themselves by guessing what 
sort of country would be met on the other side of the hills they drove 
up. When Croker expressed surprise at Wellington’s good guesses, 
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he replied : ‘“‘ Why, I have spent all my life in trying to guess what 
was at the other side of the hill. . . . All the business of war,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ and indeed all the business of life, is to endeavour to find 
out what you don’t know from what you do.” That is to say, one 
must first observe, or learn, or have observed, and then use judgment. 
In March, 1809, Wellington had to do this, he had to hazard a calcula- 
tion from what he had observed. The first question, then, that 
would probably have forced itself on Wellington’s consideration 
would have been whether it would be more judicious to wait on 
events in Central Europe before committing Great Britain to further 
efforts in the Peninsula, or to try and control events by immediate 
action. For it could be argued that, if Britain stayed her hand, 
she would be in a better situation to strike directly at France as 
soon as Napoleon’s Armies were in movement to the valley of the 
Danube for the purpose of engaging those of the Austrians ; and 
by striking at France Britain could assist materially in the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s main forces. On the other hand, the re-entry 
of Austria into the struggle would be less likely to take place if 
large French forces were not locked up in Spain, and, if so, 
Britain’s purpose of defeating Napoleon could best be effected by 
operating in Portugal and in this way supporting the Spaniards. 
If this were granted, the second question would be whether it was 
practicable so to help the Spaniards, and on this subject Wellington 
had to give an opinion in face of Moore’s statement that Portugal 
was not defensible. It is true, as Wellington afterwards said, that 
Moore positively knew nothing of Portugal, and therefore really 
could not give an opinion on the matter, but this was not then 
realized. And in the teeth apparently of experience—that is, of 
Moore’s experience—and of the inferences commonly made from it 
by both soldiers and politicians that the British could not stand 
without the certainty of powerful support on land on the Continent 
against the far larger forces of the French, Wellington boldly began 
his memorandum with the following statement : 


“*] have always been of opinion that Portugal might be defended, 
whatever the result of the contest in Spain; and that in the meantime 
the measures adopted for the defence of Portugal would be highly useful 
to the Spaniards in their contest with the French.” 


Wellington went on to say that, if the Portuguese Army could be 
raised to 30,000 Regulars and 40,000 Militia, and could be backed by 
30,000 British troops, the French would not be able to overrun 
Portugal with fewer than 100,000 men; and that, so long as the 
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Spaniards continued to fight, the employment of 100,000 men in 
this way would not only be of great assistance to the Spaniards, but 
might eventually decide the contest. 

Of course now, long after the event, when all the incidents are 
well known, this forecast may seem commonplace enough ; but before 
the event, when all the future was hidden in a dense mist of uncer- 
tainty and doubt, it was, without any question, an extraordinarily 
able and accurate calculation; for in it was implied what is now 
known to be a great truth, that the French could not conquer Spain 
without driving the British from Portugal, and that, if they attempted 
to do so, they would be unable to hold down the Spaniards. The 
contest, then, would be one of attrition, unless, as Wellington hoped, 
Napoleon were again involved in war with one of his former enemies, 
the Austrians, for instance, at first, and later on the Russians, and in 
consequence obliged to weaken his forces in Spain; and attrition 
may be an effective form of strategy for the side that can best 
afford it, in spite of the condemnation that it has recently received. 
And in this struggle, this contest of attrition, the French would 
probably be worsted, for to try, while fighting a great Power like 
Britain, also to hold down the turbulent population of a large, 
rather barren country, is likely to be very costly both in the lives of 
soldiers and the expenditure of resources. 

Afterwards when Wellington learned more of the incapacity of 
the Spanish generals and the feebleness of their Regular Armies 
through his experience of trying to cooperate with them in the 
Talavera campaign, and also more of the methods of the French, 
he slightly modified his views. And he then said that it was not our 
business “‘ to fight the French Army, which we certainly cannot beat 
out of the Peninsula, but to give occupation to so large a portion of 
it as we can manage, and leave the war in Spain to the Spanish 
guerillas.” For, as he pointed out, the French “ live by authorized 
and regular plunder of the country and its inhabitants ”; and this, 
he said, exposed the soldiers to such labour, hardships and privations, 
that ‘‘ we must expect the same proportion of loss every campaign, 
viz. one half of those who take the field.” 

Wellington’s system of maintenance was the far better one of 
combining the use of local resources with that of supplies obtained 
from other areas. For this purpose he organized a transport 
service, which appears to have been similar to that used by British 
forces until quite recently in expeditions over the Indian frontier. 
There were, it seems, about 10,000 public pack animals with the British 
Army in the Peninsula—that is, one to six or seven men—on which 
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tools, blankets, ammunition, and generally a day’s bread (or biscuit- 
bread baked crisp) ration were carried, and there were even a greater 
number of private mules, horses, etc., belonging to officers, com- 
missaries and others ; but the only private carriage with Wellington’s 
Army was Wellington’s own. Reserve ammunition for artillery, 
cavalry and infantry appears to have been transported in hired 
bullock wagons ; and these were also used for the carriage of biscuit- 
bread. Supplies were, in addition, brought up to the front in hired 
wagons from the various intermediate and advanced depdts, and from 
the base at Lisbon ; to which place they were imported from such 
countries as the United States of America, and, after war had broken 
out with the Americans in 1812, from Brazil and Egypt. Slaughter 
cattle were usually driven with the troops. It seems that food was 
obtained locally by requisition as far as it was available and funds or 
credit enabled payment to be made for it; and stringent orders 
were given that requisitions were to be paid for at once either in 
cash or by bills. If sufficient food could not be obtained locally, 
rations were issued from supplies that were with or near the 
troops. 

An important factor arising out of this policy on the part of the 
French of plundering the country and doing without an organized 
line of communication and the transport working on it, was, as 
Wellington found out, that they could not concentrate troops against 
him until magazines of supplies had either been formed or food 
was plentiful on the ground. For the first, time was needed, and 
Wellington, therefore, received long warning of what was in con- 
templation ; for the second, the harvest must be ripe, and this limited 
the period in which operations could be undertaken. Partly owing 
to lack of food, for Portugal and Spain, as has been pointed out, 
were rather barren countries, and in part because of the action of 
the Spaniards, whose resistance was strengthened by the methods 
of the French, the concentrations of the French could never be 
maintained for long ; and in order to foil their purpose of crushing 
the British it was only necessary, therefore, to decline to fight a 
battle unless it could be fought in circumstances advantageous to the 
British. That is to say—if Wellington did not wish to fight he could 
either gain time by retreating, for which there was plenty of room, or 
could offer battle in a practically impregnable position, as at the Caya 
in 1811. Wellington, therefore, was quite justified in claiming that 
Napoleon was starved out of Spain. ‘‘ We showed him,” said Well- 
ington, “ that we wouldn’t let him fight a battle at first except under 
disadvantages. If you do fight, we shall destroy you ; if you do not 
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fight, we shall in time destroy you still.” This, then, was Welling- 
ton’s general strategy during the first half of the Peninsular War. 

At the end of the year 1809 and the beginning of 1810, to give 
a particular instance, Wellington’s situation was nearly desperate 
(Map 3). Bitter attacks had been made on him in England in 
regard to his conduct of the Talavera campaign, the Common 
Council of London having even presented an address to the King 
praying that an inquiry might be made into his actions. After 
Talavera the Spaniards had been defeated both near Salamanca and 
near Toledo, and they had lost all Andalusia except Cadiz ; indeed, 
almost the only favourable factors in the situation in the Peninsula 
were that the Anglo-Portuguese Army was intact, that the guerillas 
were not inactive, that the frontier fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz were still in the hands of the Spaniards, and that the Portu- 
guese fortresses facing them, Almeida and Elvas, were held by the 
Portuguese, as was Abrantes also. On the main Continent the large 
British expedition to Walcheren, sent off in July, 1809, after the 
Austrians had been beaten by the French at Wagram, had met with 
complete failure ; and peace having been made in October, 1809, 
between the French and Austrians, it seemed probable that Napoleon 
himself would again come to the Peninsula with an overwhelmingly 
large force to complete its conquest. As Wellington wrote: “ If 
the Spaniards had not lost two armies lately, we should keep up the 
ball for another year. But, as itis! But I won’t despair.” 

The problem before Wellington was what a prudent leader was 
to do in such circumstances ; and little is to be learnt from military 
history unless those reading it try from moment to moment to 
enter into the feelings of a man who, however great his foresight, 
cannot see all that the future will bring. 

The first charge on any commander is, of course, the safety of 
the troops confided to his control, for this is the supreme national 
interest ; the second is to act in harmony with the spirit of his 
instructions. In accordance with the first principle, Wellington, 
about the middle of October, 1809, had ordered his engineers to 
reconnoitre positions that could be used to cover the embarkation 
of his Army; but later careful and secret reconnaissance was also 
made of ground that could be fortified and held for the purpose of 
safeguarding Lisbon and its harbour. The instructions originally 
given to Wellington were that he was to consider the defence of 
Portugal as the first and immediate object of his attention ; but that, 
if invited to do so, he was to send a detachment to assist in the defence 
of Cadiz—which had been done. In January, 1810, Wellington was 
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also told by the Government that ships would be moved to Lisbon 
to enable him to embark the army should this be necessary ; and, 
later on, that he would rather be 


“excused for bringing the army away a little too soon than, by remaining 
in Portugal a little too long, exposing it to those risks from which no 
military operations can be wholly exempt.” 

In February, 1810, Wellington wrote to the Secretary for War, 
Lord Liverpool, that : 


‘‘ The facility with which the enemy could unite their corps to cooperate 
in an attack on this country, the strength which they have at present, and 
the probable early arrival of reinforcements from France, induce me to 
wish that your Lordship may have carried into execution the intention 
announced in your despatch of the 3rd of January of increasing the trans- 
port tonnage in the Tagus to 45,000 tons; and that H.M. Government 
may have made arrangements to station in the Tagus a fleet of men of 
Wars: 4.." 


At the same time, however, a great design seems to have matured 
in his mind, great because, although in strategical principles there 
is nO new thing under the sun, this design combined in a novel way 
two very old principles of war. From the earliest times seafarers 
had become aware of the defensibleness of peninsulas against attack 
from the land. The weapon of starvation, that is of devastating the 
area over which the enemy must pass, was almost as old a device of 
war ; and in Portugal, in particular, the calling out of all able-bodied 
men to defend their native land had always been accompanied by the 
clearing of the country of all vehicles that could be used by the 
invader, and all animals and food. Wellington, as it seems, resolved 
to use these two principles to support his troops in the struggle with 
the French. Obvious enough measures we may now think, but great 
because they were far from being obvious in 1810, when there was 
very considerable alarm in England respecting the safety of the 
British Army in Portugal ; when every officer in the Army thought 
that it ought to embark ; and when, as is generally the case with the 
populace, the Portuguese wanted to fight on the frontier, not to 
endure the hardships involved in abandoning it. 

Against all this weight of opinion—and to struggle against opinion 
is a desperately hard task—Wellington’s view remained constant 
that : 


‘‘ the largest army which Great Britain can afford to supply would do 
better to carry out its operations through Portugal, and make Lisbon its 
point of communication with England, than carry out operations through 
the south of Spain communicating with Cadiz and Gibraltar. . : .’ He 
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was also constant to his estimate that, “‘ as long as we shall continue to 
remain in a state of activity in Portugal, the contest must continue in 
Spain. . . . And I doubt whether they [the French] can bring that [a 
very large] force to bear upon Portugal without abandoning other objects, 

and g their whole fabric in Spain to great risk. . . . All the prepara- 

tions [he added] for embarking and carrying away the army and every- 
thing belonging to it, are already made, and my intention is to embark it 
if I find that a military necessity exists for so doing. . . . If the enemy 
should invade this country with a force less than that which I should think 
so superior to our’s as to create the necessity for embarking, I shall fight 
a battle to save the country for which I have made preparations [Entrench- 
ments had been dug on the rivers Alva and Zezere, which were 

by the best roads leading to Lisbon, and fortified lines made at Torres 
Vedras}] ; and if the result should not be successful, of which I have no 
doubt, I shall still be able to retire and embark the army.” 


This means that Wellington intended to make every use of the 
command of the sea, which had enabled his Army to be sent to and 
maintained in the Peninsula; and, as a last resort, would employ 
the mobility that sea-power confers to transfer the troops to another 
area. 

Ciudad Rodrigo was captured by the French in July, 1810, 
Almeida fell at the end of August, and, in September, a great French 
Army of about 70,000 men, only great, of course, according to the 
standards of the time, advanced under Massena for the purpose of 
driving the British into the sea. Wellington, who had collected a 
force of about 50,000 men, and had already given orders that the 
country was to be cleared when the enemy crossed the frontier, first 
resisted the French on the 27th of September at Bussaco, a strong 
position, where they were checked. He then retired to the famous 
lines of Torres Vedras, and here the French Army was stopped 
short. It was next starved into retreat, which was begun early in 
March, 1811, and it was finally repulsed at the battle of Fuentes de 
Onoro, in May, near Ciudad Rodrigo, where about 37,000 Anglo- 
Portuguese confronted about 48,000 French. Twenty thousand 
Anglo-Portuguese had meanwhile been sent to retake Badajoz, 
which had been captured in March by a French force from 
Andalusia. 
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WAR FILMS AND THE ARMY 


IN the days of the South African War there appeared in the British 
Press a report of an accident during the filming of “‘ Scenes of the 
Boer War ”’ in the forest of Fontainebleau. ‘Thus it appears that 
the first attempt of the cinema to reproduce the deeds of the British 
Army on active service was due to French enterprise. It is doubtful 
if the film was ever completed or shown publicly—one can only 
hazard the opinion that it probably did as much violence to French 
good taste as to British prestige—and it was not until the end of the 
Great War that the reviving British film industry claimed the 
assistance of the British Army and the war film became a popular 
entertainment, 

Replies to questions asked in the House of Commons last 
December reveal the policy pursued by the Army Council in lending 
official aid to the making of these films. When the Army helps to 
make a picture it takes a share of the profits which generally accrue— 
though what precise share is not divulged—and the money goes to 
the Army Vote. In addition, the soldier-artistes have to be paid at 
civilian rates. All expenses are, of course, borne by the film company 
concerned and the use of troops is never allowed to interfere with 
military duties. As regards control and censorship, facilities are 
only given to film companies of established reputation, the method 
of production has to be approved, and the completed film has to 
pass an official scrutiny before being shown to the trade. 

The cinema has become such a force that some such arrange- 
ment was inevitable. By judicious cooperation with the best elements 
in the industry the authorities can ensure that the prestige of the 
Services—the Navy and the Air Force proceed upon much the same 
lines as the Army in these matters—is maintained and enhanced in 
all parts of the world where British films are permitted to be shown. 
The alternative, of non-cooperation, would be little short of disastrous, 
As there was money to be made out of war films it was inevitable that 
war films would be made, and one trembles to think of the curious 
entertainments which would have been devised by some of the more 
rash and less enlightened concerns if left to their own devices. 

115 
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This problem hardly appears to exist in some countries. It is 
said that those responsible for the production of “‘ The Big Parade ” * 
preferred to dispense, for the most part, with the official assistance 
which was freely offered, and devised war scenes of their own which 
were calculated to provide a better ‘“‘ show,” and, consequently, 
to ensure a busier box-office. The result was not nearly so bad 
as might have been expected, but—reviewing the film as a whole and 
recollecting its priceless, if unconscious, humours—the only person 
with a genuine grievance certainly seems to be the “ doughboy ” 
himself, although there is nothing to show that he is aware of the 
fact. It is true that a French audience expressed its disapproval of 
“The Big Parade” by smashing up the cinema, but doubtless this 
was because the war effort of the Allies was depicted as 100 per cent. 
American. Unfortunately, there is no prospect of a British audience 
recording its opinion of “‘ The Better ’Ole ” in a like manner. This 
film, also from America, traduces the British Army either through 
ignorance or malice, or a mixture of both ; but, as a nation, we suffer 
this kind of thing and the gentle Mr. T. P. O’Connor and his board of 
film censors take no heed. 

The actual supervision of film production by the Army Council 
is not difficult to exercise. ‘The scenario shows, more or less, the 
detailed treatment of the theme; the titles can be reviewed ; and 
control is always exercised over the actual movements of the troops. 
(It is said that a certain film director, in his sublime ignorance, once 
suggested that certain weird evolutions should be performed by his 
military “‘ crowd ” and that he was easily quelled by the regimental 
sergeant-major specially detailed to handle such differences.) The 
final official censoring of new films, shown for that purpose at the 
War Office—an exhibition which also presents a crowd of staff officers 
as ‘‘ film fans ’—seems to be a smooth and easy business. Should 
objection then be taken to any detail, the adjustment can always 
be made. 

Properly documented “ chronicle ”’ films have thus been produced 
in an almost regular series to meet with a great welcome from those 
who served and from the British public generally. ‘These films 
present the rising generation with something which is very much 
more than a pale reflection of the hardships and horrors, humours 
and heroisms of the Great War. That thisis worth doing even the 
most ardent pacificist should agree, for the directors have not made 


* Nearly all of us go to the pictures nowadays, but horee-racing must be in 
= ae , or why do so many Englishmen mis-call this film “‘The Grand 
arade”’ 
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the cardinal mistake of seeking to idealize modern warfare ; whilst 
those who are more pessimistic regarding the prospects of universal 
peace appreciate the value of these pictorial records of the martial 
virtues of our race. 

Absolute accuracy of military detail is not, of course, possible ; 
the arms and equipment of the Army have suffered so many changes 
during the post-war years. Even the type of man in the ranks has 
altered, for the young soldiers composing the units now at home 
stations bear little resemblance to the rank and file of 1914 which 
consisted so largely of reservists of mature age; and both differ 
from the collection of types of “ citizen soldier” which took the 
field in such large numbers as the war went on. But meticulous 
correctness is not of paramount importance, and minor inaccuracies 
are often astonishingly difficult to detect. Many a professional 
critic has failed to notice that the latest type of 18-pounder field gun 
has figured in a film scene of 1914, and a cavalryman saw nothing 
wrong in our troopers of the same period carrying the sword “‘ on the 
soldier ” instead of on the horse. As for the gun, probably the older 
pattern would be unprocurable, but it is difficult to understand how 
the second mistake arose. It was discovered by an ex-soldier who 
happened to be employed by the film company, and the whole 
incident, for this or other reasons, was ‘‘ cut.” 

In those films where the war serves as a setting for a “ story” 
the problem of official control and censorship is not so easy of solu- 
tion. A good standard of merit as to military detail is liable to be 
offset by lack of taste or discretion in the choice or handling of the 
plot. It is not good that the “hero” should create “ human 
interest ” by conduct to the prejudice of good order and discipline. 
Whether officer or soldier it has to be remembered that his conduct 
and behaviour are liable to be taken by the world at large as 
representative of his class. For the same reasons no film director 
is entitled to misrepresent Army usage or discipline in order to create, 
or to give point to, a “ dramatic situation.” There is raised a still 
more difficult question—difficult because genuinely controversial— 
when the film story is a blend of military and political events. The 
French Government has sought to solve all such problems by 
prohibiting the display of all films in which the war is treated as a 
background for a “‘ romantic ” or “comic ”’ story ; and one can only 
wonder what gaffe has been committed to induce such drastic 
measures. 

Unless our Army Council has used its powers of censorship 
ruthlessly—which one can hardly believe—our film production 
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companies appear to have kept well within the bounds as a general 
rule. There have been lapses of course. One can call to mind a 
film which has twined roses round Mr. Mottram’s door with consider- 
able success ; but the temporary loss of nerve of a British officer, 
an incident unhappily handled, is hardly compensated for by the 
spectacle of an English actor making love delightfully in the réle 
of a French beau sabreur. Here—the reference is, of course, to the 
British officer and most decidedly not to the beau sabreur—the 
official censorship seems too easy ; and one would also like to know 
if “ Mademoiselle from Armentiéres ” during her incarnation got 
as far as the trenches without protest from the responsible military 
authority. Again, those entrusted with the task of reproducing the 
language of the British soldier in the screen “ titles ’’ are occasionally 
so little up to date as to derive their inspiration from “ Soldiers 
Three.” This, surely, is an anachronism which might be avoided 
by taking counsel with an official expert. 

It is now only fair to speak of the troubles of the film director. 
However lavish and sympathetic may be the assistance accorded by 
the Army, the very nature of such assistance confronts the director 
of a war film with difficulties which are absent in the tackling of most 
themes. It is not always possible to find the most appropriate setting 
in the neighbourhood of a military station, and troops cannot be 
moved long distances at the director’s behest ; there may be limita- 
tions of time during which the troops are available ; and the O.C. 
Troops may display an unhelpful lack of sympathy with the whole 
business. Add to this that cavalry horses must not be galloped 
hell-for-leather on macadamized roads; that every scene will be 
carried through by the military with a wholesome and praiseworthy 
disinclination to damage Government property ; and that the peace- 
time spick-and-span “ turn out ” involves the risk that a perfectly 
shaven, well polished warrior who would do credit to any quarter- 
guard may shine resplendent amid the murk of a reconstructed 
Flanders battlefield. There are, of course, ways and means of over- 
coming these obstacles though it would not be fair to explain too 
much. The ample provision of “ properties’ and the judicious 
employment of ex-Service and other civilians with the troops is 
generally necessary. It is difficult to say whether the spectacle of 
a film actor impersonating a soldier affords the latter more enjoy- 
ment than the film actor derives from watching the soldier make his 
screen debit. But there are sometimes potential film stars to be 
found among the troops and these, “ paid for at civilian rates,” 
must be extraordinarily good value. The Senior Service is of very 
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different temper if one may take the opinion of an ex-naval officer 
who is now a much esteemed representative of democracy in the 
House of Commons. He thinks that “ some officers and men object 
to being used.”’ 

The enthusiasm of the “ other ranks ” has been known to border 
upon an exuberance which is almost embarrassing ; and there is 
at least one subaltern who, as a result of his experience before 
the camera, has decided that it is easier and more desirable to 
become a film star than to rise in the fullness of time to command 
his battalion. On the other hand, in a very telling scene, the 
behaviour of a battery commander which was commended by several 
senior officers as being in the very best tradition of the Royal 
Regiment proved to be the work of a mere film actor with 
no experience of the Service whatever. 

There are signs, so it is said, that the popularity of the war film 
is on the wane ; yet there comes news of many fresh productions in 
hand or projected. The fact that there is a certain monotony 
about modern land warfare appears to be obtaining recognition, for 
most of the new films seem to be dependent upon the assistance of 
the Navy. But, directly and indirectly, the years 1914-1918 were 
so rich in new and tremendous experiences both individually and 
for the nation as a whole that the themes which they suggest to stage 
and film dramatist alike are hardly to be enumerated. In most of 
these the British Army, in which the bulk of our manhood served, 
cannot be ignored. It may be that the great national film of the 
War has yet to be conceived. Probably it will contain no big military 
spectacle, and thus official assistance and, incidentally, control will 
not be important factors. Let us hope that the film industry will 
ensure that the production, where it touches the Army, is in harmony 
with the spirit and traditions of the Service. 


COMPANY TRAINING IN THE TERRITORIAL 
ARMY 


By Captain M. K. Warp.e, D.S.O., M.C., The Leicestershire 
Regiment 


IN a previous article in the Army Quarterly * the present writer laid 
down certain principles, the observance of which, he argued, would 
lead to an increase in training-value of the Territorial Army as it is 
at present constituted. That article dealt with. the direction of 
training by divisional, brigade and battalion commanders ; and in 
projecting the argument into the affairs of the company itself, it is 
necessary to assume that the reader is in agreement with those 
principles, and, as the case now to be put forward rests upon them, 
it is perhaps permissible briefly to set out such of them as are par- 
ticularly pertinent to the subject of this article. They are as 
follows :— 

(i) The points to be observed in Territorial training in order of 
urgency are: (a) the maintenance of the enthusiasm of company 
and platoon commanders and their technical instruction as leaders 
and trainers; (6) the supplying of such higher direction of work 
within the companies and platoons as is nececsary to ensure a decent 
uniformity in attaining the standard laid down for the year. 

(ii) The standard of efficiency to which it is hoped to bring 
leaders and men by the end of each Territorial year (the 31st of 
October) must be put very clearly on paper early in the year, and 
must be attainable within the available time, due regard being paid 
to the special conditions under which each battalion or company 
works, 

(iii) Criticism by brigade and battalion must be confined within 
the limits of the standard laid down by those commanders in writing, 
since no one can compass the complete training of the perfect 
man-at-arms in twenty one-hour drills and fifteen days’ camp. 

(iv) ‘‘ Drills” open to the rank and file should be reduced as 

® See ‘“ The Direction of Training in a Territorial Battalion,” Army Quarterly, 
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nearly as possible to the obligatory number, in order to approximate 
to the ideal of ensuring the attendance of every man at each drill, 
due regard being paid to the special difficulties affecting attendance 
among the men of each unit or company. 

(v) Training, whatever the difficulties, must be divided into 
definite periods or courses, each complying with the profound 
Aristotelian truism by having a beginning, a middle, and an end, by 
being, that is, immediately preceded by preparation of the leaders 
and immediately followed by the visible result of the course— 
weapon-training by the annual range course and section-training 
by annual camp. 

(vi) The whole power of organization should be brought to the 
problem of ensuring that every man who completes his “ obligation ” 
of twenty drills is taught, and taught well, the most essential and 
fundamental things in a soldier’s training. And since “ the training 
of the section commander is more important than the training of the 
private soldier,” * these things must be taught him by his own 
section leader. The enemy here, and a formidable adversary he 
has proved, is ‘‘ General Smattering.” f 

A company commander’s task is nearly always an extremely 
difficult one in practice, whatever may be thought of it in theory. 
If we are to go with him in spirit as he tackles his concrete problems, 
we must confront ourselves with his actual task, which should be 
given him, as has been said, in written orders as the objective of his» 
year’s training. 

The subject-matter of the first volume of “ Infantry Training ” 
and ‘“ Small Arms Training ” is by no means framed for teaching in 
twenty hours, and where compression must be so great there will be 
much difference of opinion in selecting the residue regarded as funda- 
mental. Then, since we can only be sure of having a man for 
twenty drills, and can never be quite sure which drills he will attend 
(for he must be offered a reasonable margin of attendances), and 
repetition is essential, it follows that this fundamental instruction 
must be contained in something less than twenty drills, and further 
attendance relied upon for repetition, filling gaps caused by 
absence, and further training. 

It being useless to discuss a company commander’s difficulties 
except in relation with the orders he has received, let us assume that 

© See ‘‘ Infantry Training,” vol. i, p. 13. 

+ For the means of ensuring that all drills are performed before camp, and for 

arguments upon the allotment of time to training, the organization of the year’s 


work, and the action and influence of formation and unit headquarters, the reader 
is referred to the previous article. 
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some such standard as the following has been laid down in battalion 
training instructions. As my special object is to throw light upon 
the difficulty of framing a time-table for the instruction of rank and 
file who need only attend twenty drills, a standard for the leaders 
will not be directly adduced, though it follows that they must be 
able to bring their men to the degree of efficiency demanded. ‘The 
amount and manner of preliminary instruction, and of further 
advanced instruction, that can be given to leaders will vary with 
every unit. 


THE STANDARD SET 

(i) Organtzation.— —‘ To maintain the organization, in or out of 
battle, is one of the first duties of every commander.” * Every 
man must know the number of his section and platoon, the organiza- 
tion within section, platoon and company, the names of his section 
comrades and leader, of his platoon sergeant, platoon commander, 
company commander, C.S.M. and C.Q.M.S. If temporary attach- 
ment to another section on parade is necessary owing to there being 
less than three members present, section comrades must never be 
separated, and must never be ignorant of the temporary nature of 
the attachment. We shall see that this is much harder than it 
sounds. 

(ii) Drill—The standard must be high for the positions and 
movements necessary to a parade, such as stand easy, stand at ease, 
attention and order, slope, present, dressings, turnings, forming 
fours and two deep, porting arms, falling in and dismissing, and 
saluting. Other movements, where the standard exacted cannot be 
so high, should be named in order to get uniformity throughout 
the unit. 

(iii) Weapon-training—Every man must qualify in the annual 
range course. Every man armed with the rifle must be taught in 
the Drill Hall to hold his rifle firmly in the correct way, to load, to 
take a correct aim repeatedly, and to press the trigger without 
disturbing his aim. Every man on the strength of a L.A. section 
must be taught in the hall to hold the gun correctly, load, aim, fire 
and take elementary immediate action. 

(iv) Section-tratning —Every section must be able to move in 
file, single file, arrow-head, and extended order, and every man must 
know the use of these formations. Every section must be able to 
deploy, deploy to right and left, and deploy from the centre, and to 
keep connection while deployed. Every man must be familiar with 

® See ‘‘ Infantry Training,”’ vol. i, p. 12. 
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the field signals. Every man must be able to recognize the aiming 
mark whenever he receives a fire order from his own section leader 
or deputy section leader—who must, therefore, be able to give a 
normal fire order with complete efficiency. 


THE PROBLEM OF TIME 


It is hard to see how we can aim at less than that, as preparation 
for the annual camp. But can company and platoon commanders 
enable their section leaders to bring their men to this standard 
within the limit of twenty drills ? Unless the section leaders are 
taught to do so they are not learning to be leaders of sections, and the 
most fundamental doctrine of “ Infantry Training ” is not being 
carried out. 

Let us suppose that the unit’s scheme of training provides for 
some thirty drills before camp, ten of which are allotted to weapon- 
training and are to end at Easter or whenever the annual range 
course is fired, and the remainder to section-training just before the 
annual camp, each of these courses being immediately preceded by 
leaders’ preparation classes. ‘The company commander decides, 
perhaps, to carry out his weapon-training course in six drills and four 
repetition drills, and his section-training course in fourteen drills 
and six repetition drills. 

A “‘ drill ” is, it is well known, one hour. Those of us who have 
tried to make it so know better. Nor is it more exact to say that 
two drills are two hours, though most units work on a two-drill 
drill night. In this case there is usually a break of at least ten 
minutes. A drill, therefore, should be fifty-five minutes, if all fall 
in and are dismissed with exact punctuality ; but this is extremely 
hard to ensure, especially in large towns, where conditions and 
hours of employment vary widely and the journey to the Drill Hall 
may be protracted by fog, traffic and other misadventures. Then 
there is the time spent in calling the roll, drawing arms from the 
armoury, and reorganizing because of the absence of members of 
sections or their leaders. All this makes the question of punctuality 
a crucial one. In the writer’s opinion there are three conditions 
to its solution. First, pains must be taken to ensure that the work 
begins at an hour at which officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men can be there without special effort, for special effort does not 
thrive upon a weekly diet. Secondly, punctuality is a courtesy that 
should begin at home ; it must be given before it can be successfully 
demanded. Dismissing, that is to say, should always take place 
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exactly as the clock hand reaches the named hour, even if, indeed 
especially if, it entails cutting into the middle of a sentence or 
command. This may sound foolish, but it is sound psychology ; 
if it is claptrap, it is good claptrap. In instilling military punctuality 
it is good that the men should see that we begin with our side of the 
bargain. Life is made up of an infinite number of trivialities, and 
we say and do little indeed of such importance that its interruption 
is a calamity ; and the lesson inculcated by the blowing of a whistle 
exactly on time to the second, and the immediate break-off to form 
up for dismissal or change of lesson, brings us half-way to securing 
a punctual assembly. If it does not secure it, the proper retort is 
to put the whole parade later; the disallowing of a drill to a man 
who is five minutes late is a two-edged weapon. In any case, the 
immediate interruption of a lesson by a sudden call for other action 
has an intrinsic value in military training ; what psychologists would 
call ‘a non-serial arrangement of reactions” not only stimulates 
attention but is the very basis of true training for war. The third 
condition is that the officers and senior non-commissioned officers 
should always be in the Hall, in full view, at least three minutes 
before the hour of parade, waiting for the clock hand, and should 
begin work with exact punctuality, no matter how many men are 
late. Late-comers should be interrogated as they arrive. To meet 
late assembly with the retaliation of a late dismissal, unless the 
supposed time of parade is officially changed, brings us into a vicious 
circle ; to allow unpunctuality to curtail the time spent in instruction 
is a fraud on the public, who pay the efficiency grant and bounty, 
and a dereliction of our military duty. If the men wish to continue 
beyond the hour of dismissal, a break should still be made and only 
volunteers retained. 

If the writer seems to spend too much space on the question of 
the portion of the “ drill ” actually devoted to instruction, he makes 
no apology, for it is of great importance in Territorial training, and 
in many units the real instruction given could be imparted in so 
few minutes that he dare not write down the figure that is in his 
mind. The writer has already referred to the organization of 
temporary sections for the night as another cause of loss of time ; 
and this admirable exercise in the maintenance of organization, 
which is strictly laid down in ‘‘ Infantry Training,” * is often either 
forgone or unduly prolonged. It will be well to show clearly the 
nature of the problem presented by the orders so explicitly given in 
the training manual. | 


See “ Infantry Training,” vol. i, pp. 12-14. 
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Actual attendance rolls show that on falling in the members of 
sections in a company with a paper strength of ninety were present 
as given in the figures below. A number indicates a man of the 
section bearing that number: if preceded by the letter L, the 
leader of that section is indicated. i line is drawn between platoons. 
The rules of Section 2, “ Infantry Training,” vol. i, will be strictly 
followed. 

Figure 1.—Present on Falling In 


L2 L3 Ls L6 Ly Lio Li2 Lis L16 
2 3 4 5 819 10 11 12 13 14 #15 ~ #16 
5 9 + & | 13° 14 16 

9 


Twenty-eight out of ninety is, of course, a bad drill night—but 
worse nights are often known, especially where men have many 
drill nights in which to complete their obligation of twenty drills. 
The advantage of taking a small attendance is that a difficult case is 
shown. It will be seen at once that sections No. 5, 9, and 16 must 
not, under the rules of the manual, lose their identity on parade. 
In the first platoon the man of 4 naturally goes to 2, and thus raises 
it to the minimum. Other first-sight adjustments are: 8 joins L6, 
the two men of 11 join g, those of 13 join 15, and those of 14 join 16. 
We then have : 


Figure 2.—Sections after Obvious Adjustments 


La 13 Ls L6 L7 Lio Liz Lis Lx6 

2 3 5 8 9 10 12 15 16 

4 5 9 13 14 
9 13 14 
11 14 
11 


*“* The training of the section commander is more important than 
the training of the private soldier,” so that L7 may well take charge 
of No. g section, though it is not in his platoon. Nos. ro and 12 
may be combined, and the leaders take turns, lesson and lesson 
about, in instructing and helping; and a possible solution of the 
remaining problems is to join L6 and 8 to No. 2 section and L3 and 3 
to No. 5. The parade will then look like this : 


Figure 3.—Sections as Temporarily Reorganized 


L2 and L6 Ls and L3 L7 Lizand Lio | Lrs L16 
2 5 9 12 15 16 

4 5 9 10 13 16 

3 9 130 «14 
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Since “‘ if a platoon falls below the effective strength of a commander 
and two sections (each of three other ranks) it will be temporarily 
attached to another platoon of the same company,” the first and 
second platoons must be combined, and the result will be, for the 
evening, three two-section platoons—and very valuable practice 
in the maintenance of organization. Another correct solution is to 
fall out the surplus section leaders for separate instruction. On 
such occasions they may well be initiated into the mysteries of 
company office work, or sent to the quartermaster for a little eye- 
opening in the matter of a soldier’s responsibilities to the public for 
clothing and equipment. If this correct organization is done every 
drill night, it comes to be a matter of two minutes. The first time, 
it can easily take ten or fifteen. On changing over to another lesson 
any temporarily attached section that, by the advent of late-comers, 
has reached the minimum of three, should be restored to an in- 
dependent existence. This constant practice in the maintenance of 
organization, and the resulting exercise of as many non-commissioned 
officers and men as possible in leadership are of great value, and are 
after all no more than what is clearly laid down in “ Infantry 
Training.” A good section leader, however, will be found always 
to have the stipulated complement of his own men on parade, for 
he will have arrived at a satisfactory understanding with them upon 
the subject. 

Reverting to the standard laid down for the year, it at once 
appears that some of it can be reached indirectly, without allotting 
time from the programme. With regard to what is directly taught, 
it cannot be too much insisted upon that in developing a Territorial 
soldier’s fighting qualities the aim must be to enable his own section 
leader to train him efficiently and with confidence, and that his 
teacher must set his face against all smatterings, and against the 
temptation to hand him over to a few better-trained instructors. 
This means that all who supervize company work must learn to look 
at the progress made by section leaders rather than directly at the 
efficiency of the men. ‘‘ The leaders must have the necessary 
knowledge to give them confidence in their powers of leadership,” ® 
and this means, in most units of the Territorial Army, that the scope 
of the instruction they are to give must be strictly limited. Yet, 
since “the individual soldier’s fighting qualities . . . depend on 
discipline, esprit de corps, confidence in his leader and in his 
weapons,” ¢ he must learn enough with his weapons to give him 


® See “ Infantry Training,” vol. i, p. 15. 
t Ibid. aa : 
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confidence that he can kill with them, and he must learn that his 
own leader can teach him to do so. 

He can best be taught his place in the company by being asked 
it on every parade, and being made to reply, whenever he is attached 
temporarily to another section, “‘ No. — section of No. — platoon, 
attached to No. — section for to-night.” The reorganization which 
has just been discussed in detail should always be made the occasion 
of thus “ proving”? men in their sections and platoons. The 
organization of the battalion is best taught by diagrams on the walls— 
if they are looked at; and when a man proves ignorant he can be 
sent to look at it while the instruction of his comrades proceeds. 
Section rolls and the names of leaders should also be exposed in 
this way to save time in lecturing. 

In drill much may be done to save time by frequent explanation 
of the aim of drill—a necessary step to skill at arms ; * the habit of 
instant obedience to every order and the stimulation of soldierly 
pride ;f and by utilizing all kinds of movements—drawing and 
returning arms, moving from one part of the hall to another, even 
fetching training stores, etc., falling in and dismissing—for the 
inculcation of smartness, orderliness, and instant obedience. In 
weapon-training, time may be saved by having on the walls plenty 
of good training diagrams, and a schedule of all range practices fired 
in the unit, showing clearly who fires in each practice—recruits, 
trained men of rifle sections, trained men of L.A. sections, and 
substantive non-commissioned officers. If a man has before his 
eyes exactly what he will have to do for his ten shillings musketry 
grant a step between theory and practice is bridged, with attendant 
increase in interest. 


THE PROGRAMME 


It will be recalled that the task is to cover the ground in twenty 
drills, leaving the balance (ten, in this imagined instance) for repeti- 
tion : our weapon-training course was to be of six drills with four 
for its repetition, and the section-training fourteen with six for 
repetition. Both courses must include enough drill to comply 
with the standard set. The need for actual lessons in elementary 
drill will be greater during the weapon-training period, which follows 
upon the fallow of the non-training months. The first hour of the 
first drill night will certainly be fully taken up with the drill of 


® See “ Infantry Training,” vol. i, p. 19. 
Tt dbid. p. 42. 
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falling in, with explaining organization and the work to be done in 
the following weeks, and with all the other details that comprise 
“ getting hold ” of a Territorial company after a break in training. 
Altogether, if five drills are spent upon weapon-training proper and 
its revision it is probably as much as can be done. Happily the new 
range course is easier to prepare for than the old, for more of the 
preliminary training in rifle and Lewis gun can be done concurrently 
since men on the strength of rifle sections are not to fire with the 
Lewis gun nor those in L.A. sections with the rifle, and coaching 
is now ordered in all practices for the Territorial Army. ‘These 
changes will allow of Drill Hall training being confined to the 
teaching of correct positions, loading, holding, aiming and firing, 
with confidence that the range course, shorn of unholy rush, will 
give time for the extension and completion of this essential ground- 
work on the firing-point, to which a large part of the necessary 
instruction in rapid loading, getting up and down, aiming off, and 
cleaning of arms can now be deferred. 

Even so, the amount of careful preparation and organization and 
restraint required, if the men’s leaders are to teach them efficiently 
this essential groundwork, is formidable. To throw a clear light 
upon it the writer gives, with considerable diffidence, a solution, 
the imperfections of which may at least illuminate the difficulty of 
the problem. It will be seen that its concentration and simplification 
of the subject-matter of “ Small Arms Training” is extreme. It 
has need to be. 


I. A suggested scheme for organizing the section leader’s 
instruction of his men in the rifle in three fifty-minute lessons : * 


1sT LESSON : CARE OF ARMS AND AIMING. (FiFTy MINUTES.) 


Ist period, twenty minutes. Section leader’s guide: To be 
carried out by the whole section, S.L. leading by example, with 
running commentary. 

(a) Barrack or tent cleaning—Clean off all outside dust and 
dirt—-pull through from breech to muzzle in one pull, until “ rag 
clean ”—pull oiled rag of about 4x1 straight through. 

(b) Before firing—Remove all outside dust—pull through till 
“‘ rag clean ”’—working parts slightly oiled. 


* Either the platoon commander must have previously written out the 
notes for the section leaders’ guidance, or they must be dictated to them before 
parade hour. The best method is to keep them in the company office in permanent 
een on eat for issue before each parade—otherwise, they will never be produced 
when required. 
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(c) After firing —Pull through, and clean fouling as much as 
possible—6 to 7 pints of boiling water, under non-commissioned 
officer in charge of boiler—pull through till “rag clean ’—oil 
barrel—clean and oil working parts. 

2nd period, thirty minutes. Section leader’s guide: Diagrams 
of correct sight and aim must be prepared beforehand. 

Explain how sights give direction and elevation—show diagrams, 
foresight and backsight, and foresight, backsight, and aiming mark. 
(Ten minutes.) 

S.L. lays aim and shows to section. (Five minutes or less.) 

Men lay aims and S.L. checks. (Fifteen minutes.) 

(Platoon commander, during the last fifteen minutes, checks the 
aims laid, helps to correct faults, and marks bad cases for special 
instruction.) 


2ND LESSON: LOADING, UNLOADING, TRIGGER-PRESSING. (FIFTY 
MINUTES.) 

Ist period, twenty minutes. Section leader’s guide: To be 
carried out by the whole section, S.L. leading by example, with 
running explanation. 

Standing, position when loading—correct men’s position. 
(Five minutes.) 

Loading: take 5 rounds from pouch with thumb and fore- 
finger—insert charger in guide—ball of thumb close to charger 
guide, fingers on wood near magazine—close bolt with determination 
—safety catch back. (Ten minutes.) 

Unloading: Safety catch forward—work bolt with force until 
magazine empty—close bolt—press trigger—press palm on knob 
of bolt—safety catch back. (Five minutes.) 


2nd period, thirty minutes. Section leader’s guide: Show 
finger on trigger—thumb on small—three fingers firm grip—rst 
pressure—2nd pressure. Repeat. (Five minutes.) 

Demonstrate by S.L.’s hand over each man’s hand—each man’s 
hand over S.L.’s hand. (Ten minutes.) 

Men practise at aiming marks while S.L. tests each in turn with 
the eye disc (the aim corrector is useless by artificial light). (Fifteen 
minutes.) 

(Platoon commander visits each section during the last fifteen 
minutes, tests with the eye disc, and marks bad cases for special 
instruction.) 
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3RD Lesson: THE LYING PosiTION, LOADING AND FIRING. (FIFTY 
MINUTES.) 


Ist period, thirty minutes. Section leader’s guide : Demonstrate 
lying position—section carry it out step by step with S.L. while he 
explains again—S.L. rises and corrects men. (Ten minutes.) 

Demonstrate loading, lying—section load. (Five minutes.) 

Demonstrate unload and return to order—section does it with 
S.L. step by step—S.L. tests section. (Fifteen minutes.) 


2nd period, twenty minutes : Platoon commander forms up all 
sections and tests them in the lying position : load—correct faults— 
load and fire with dummies while platoon commander visits each 
man and corrects faults—unload—correct faults—mark bad cases 
for special instruction. 


It is essential to such a system that the time-limits should be 
rigidly enforced. There are in hand two “drills” for special 
instruction, more advanced instruction, miniature range, etc., and 
for revision; so that charity in the allowance of extra time is 
misplaced. 

The reduction of Lewis gun instruction is more difficult still, 
both in itself and because it is hard to divest this weapon of its 
traditional unfamiliarity. 


Il. The following scheme is suggested for organizing the section 
leader’s instruction of his men in the use of the Lewis gun in three 
fifty-minute lessons.* 


1sT LESSON: LOADING AND UNLOADING, HOo.LpInGc.t (FIFTY 
MINUTES.) 


1. The platoon commander orders: ‘‘ Teach your men how to 
load and empty the magazine, five minutes.” The platoon com- 
mander tests or completes the teaching. 


® The platoon commander should give the section leaders a clear order and 
time-limit at each step, at the same time issuing the ‘‘ guide ” for that step only, 
and ordering the first to complete the step to report, arousing competition in 
working to time. — 

When the first S.L. reports “‘ finished,” or at the end of the time-limit (which- 
ever happens first), the platoon commander unites the sections, and places 
“* taughts ”’ on the right and “‘ untaughts ” on the left, and completes the teaching 
of the latter at high speed, testing the ‘‘ taughts ’’ by using them to show or to tell 
what should be done. Thus a step takes the time allotted plus the time taken by 
the platoon commander to test or to complete. He then issues order and time- 
limit to the S.L.’s for the next step. The prime factors in such work with 
imperfectly trained instructors are clear orders, and working to time. 

t See “ Small Arms Training,” vol. i, pp. 276—a80. 
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z. Order: ‘‘'Teach your men how to hold and load the gun, 
fifteen minutes.” 

Guide: Cocking-handle forward—place magazine—rotate— 
pull back cocking-handle. 

The platoon commander tests or completes the teaching. 

3- Order: ‘‘ Teach your men how to unload, five minutes.” 

Guide: Take off magazine—pull back cocking-handle—fire— 
(or, if cocking-handle is back, fire—pull back—press trigger)— 
repeat twice after gun ceases to eject—report gun clear. 

The platoon commander tests, or completes the teaching. 

4. Order: ‘Teach your men to unload without firing, five 


Guide: take off magazine—depress base of cartridge—draw 
forward with left hand—hold cocking-handle in right hand—press 
trigger with left—work cocking-handle forward. 

The platoon commander tests, or completes the teaching. 


2ND LESSON : HOLDING, AIMING AND Firinc.® = (Fiery Minutes.) 


Order : “ Teach your men to aim and fire, thirty minutes.” 

Guide: Adjust elevation—show diagram of aim (Plate 71)— 
lay a sight and show—practise each man at your eye disc. After 
each aim, press, release, observe, relay. Insist on correct and firm 
holding throughout. 

The platoon commander tests, or completes the teaching, using 
landscape aiming points. 


3RD Lesson: IMMEDIATE ACTION. | (FIFTY MINUTES.) 

Order: ‘“‘ Practise loading, holding, aiming, and firing, while 
teaching immediate action, thirty minutes.” 

Guide: Cocking-handle in firat position (forward). If the 
magazine rotates without check, it is empty. If it will not rotate— 
pull back—relay—fire (misfire). If the gun still does not fire— 
change magazine. 

Cocking-handle in second position. Pull back—relay—fire 
(hard extraction). 

Cocking-handle in third position. Pull back—counter-rotate. 
If you cannot counter-rotate magazine—relay—fire. If you can, 
there is a fault in feed. 

The platoon commander tests, or completes the teaching. 


® See “ Small Arms Training,” vol. i, pp. 280-284. 
t Ibid. pp. 304-314. 
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Each of these three lessons allows the section commander thirty 
minutes, twenty minutes remaining to the platoon commander as a 
“‘ bisque ” to use in rounding off the instruction. There are, as 
with the rifle, two drills in hand, but it must be remembered that 
Lewis gunners armed with the rifle ought to have a little revision 
with that weapon, although they no longer use it on the range. 
Handling must be deferred to the section-training period, and fuller 
instruction in dealing with stoppages to the range, and to section 
leaders’ classes. Easter or Whitsun camps are a help in dealing 
with gaps in training, although in most units there are many 
absentees on those occasions. On the range itself time may be saved 
in fifty ways, to the benefit of training. 

It is impossible not to feel that the presentation of such details 
in the Army Quarterly needs defence. None would be possible if 
the problem of individual instruction in the Territorial Army were 
not so utterly different from that of the Regular Army. ‘The pound 
of flesh is twenty drills, and the writer would be fully vindicated if 
reference could be made to accurate history-sheets of the instruction 
individuals have received in the course of attending those twenty 
drills—and the instruction which individual section leaders have 
imparted during a training year. Had Napoleon commanded a 
company in our Territorial Army his famous dictum might well 
have run “ Company training is an art, wholly of detail.” This 
article is not addressed to those who think that, on the whole, 
training in the Territorial company is pretty satisfactory, but rather 
to those who, having tried to make it so, almost despair of ever 
producing a coat from so small a piece of cloth. Suffice it to say 
that drill and section-training must also be worked out with the 
detail and exactitude which the writer has tried to demonstrate. 

It may be complained that no time has been allotted to bayonet 
training. It is assumed that bayonet fencing, as well as boxing, 
receives the fullest possible encouragement outside drill hours ; 
for the rest, the section-training period should include enough 
highly concentrated bayonet practice to give the men confidence 
when advancing to the assault. There is no time for more ; and, as 
a matter of fact, the British soldier achieves confidence in his bayonet 
with dangerous ease. Even a Goliath may be vanquished by a 
projectile ; but to doubt that you are the better man when it is a 
case of bayonet against bayonet argues a kind of humility that is not 
indigenous to these islands. 

The system, then, recommended in this article resolves itself 
into this: The creation in each company of a highly prepared, 
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concentrated core of instruction, covering absolutely essential 
training and no more, given in the form of a very few lessons in the 
inculcation of which even the least educated Territorial section 
leader can be made an expert, and which the better educated will 
master in a very short time. Round this solid core of training the 
company officers can build to the extent that circumstances and their 
own ability allow. 

Into this essentially company training the adjutant should be 
careful not to intrude. His heart must be set upon the self-growth 
of leaders in the arts of training and leadership, and such growth 
demands the fullest responsibility in practising those arts. It is 
suggested that he can help by himself working out in complete 
detail a set of section and platoon lessons, which can be practised 
and perfected in classes held during the non-training season for all 
who care to attend them. But such attendance must not be allowed 
to count as “ drills,”’ lest they become a cause of stumbling to 
weaker brethren, who will then be tempted to absent themselves 
from the all-important company drill nights. Nor should lessons, 
so worked out, be in any way imposed upon the companies. They 
must work out their own salvation—for much of the salvation lies 
in the working of it out. 

This brings us to a difficulty experienced in many companies. 
If the section leader gives much instruction, and gives it imperfectly, 
as will often happen until he has had a lot of practice, he bores his 
men and attendance drops off. ‘The remedy lies partly in the extreme 
simplicity and conciseness of the lessons, which the writer has 
urged at such length, so that the section leader’s confidence and skill 
in handing out his little stock-in-trade may be rapidly achieved, 
and partly in the progress the platoon commander himself makes as 
a careful supervisor and stimulator without interfering. The way 
to help the section leader is not to train his men for him. but to 
support him in dealing with inattentive, recalcitrant, or especially 
stupid men. 


ANNUAL CAMP 


So much for the famous twenty drills ; and it is not too much, 
if the extreme difficulty of using them prudently, energetically, and 
economically has been brought out. It is not proposed to discuss 
preparations for camp, closely though they bear upon training, for 
the many difficulties presented are too diverse. 

The root trouble about camp is, as every one knows, that it is too 
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short. Leaders, men, and animals, are just on the verge of achieving 
cohesion when camp is broken up. This cannot be helped, but the 
evil can be mitigated. It must be constantly borne in mind by all 
concerned, regimental officers no less than the higher powers, that 
the importance of camp is a matter of organization and administration 
as much as of training. A short camp is made very much worse by 
being a hurried camp, and part-time soldiers need more time for 
administrative details than Regulars. ‘The Territorial cannot prepare 
himself and his arms in the morning as quickly as the Regular, and 
he cannot clean his arms and equipment so quickly in the afternoons. 
Furthermore, he is having his only holiday, and it is unwise and 
unfair to cut down his time for recreation. The writer is confident 
that many will share his conviction that any drill, or real parade work, 
before breakfast is definitely wrong in the first week, and a matter 
for most careful thought in the second; and that all company 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men should be free of work 
by half-past three or four o’clock. It follows, if this be conceded, 
that preparation by officers for the next day’s work must take place 
immediately after the midday meal, while the men are cleaning arms, 
equipment, and clothing. If this cleaning is to be done properly 
in their officers’ absence much organization will be needed, and some 
such routine as the following, which has been found to work well, 
is suggested. The officers will all be under instruction—company 
commanders, perhaps, under the C.O. on the training ground with 
their horses, and subalterns on suitable ground near camp with the 
adjutant. The rest of the battalion fall in, in company lines or on 
the battalion parade ground—anyhow, in full view, not tucked away 
in corners—with all arms, equipment, etc., which is to be cleaned. 
The parade is under the general supervision of the R.S.M. All 
cleaning is done by sections, the men of each section being grouped 
round their leader who works with them and ensures that each man 
proceeds with his work in a common sequence so that thorough 
methods may be acquired. The arms and equipment of employed 
men who cannot clean their own things before half-past three or so 
should be distributed among the sections. Either complete sections, 
or individual men, are dismissed as soon as the company sergeant- 
major passes their work as satisfactory ; in this he will, of course, 
be helped by the more immediate supervision of platoon sergeants. 
If real progress is to be made in the care of arms and equipment it 
is essential that this work should be done in full view, and with all 
the decision and application of a real parade. 
There are always numerous functions in camp which occupy 
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time and give trouble in the afternoons—sports, boxing tournaments, 
brigade and divisional competitions, gymkhanas, officers’ riding 
classes—and there must also be days when the return to camp from 
the training ground is late; and a sense of rush is inevitable if a 
single afternoon’s extraneous occupation is added. There is danger 
in the kindly provision of afternoon demonstrations, however 
interesting these may be in themselves. They should always be 
purely voluntary ; and this is not easy, as “ that involuntary feeling ” 
is a malady most incident to such functions, especially as regards 
the officers. But whenever officers or men are held, for whatever 
purpose, after three o’clock or half-past, preparation for the morrow, 
and the day’s interior economy, must suffer, for either they will be 
scamped or cut out, or they must be made to last far into the late 
afternoon. A “ gun-fire”” parade of, say, twenty minutes before 
breakfast, upon which the men must be shaved and clean and their 
lines in order for the day, followed by four hours on the training 
ground, and, after dinner, an hour or an hour and a half cleaning 
arms, scrubbing, or pipe-claying, is a full day’s work for a man from 
office or factory. Organizing, preparing, supervising and teaching 
that work is a full day’s work for his company officer. Nothing, 
then, which occupies time should be imposed on the unit from 
without if it can possibly be avoided; but the regimental officer 
must be kept vividly conscious that this afternoon freedom is allowed 
him for the purpose of raising the standard of his interior economy 
and of his preparation for the next day’s work. 

Many units are unfortunately much under strength, and in all 
units company headquarters are very small; as a result, company 
officers seldom get any realistic practice in handling companies and 
platoons. In any case, it is hard to get a real hustle on in Territorial 
company training; and it is suggested that three days should be 
allocated to training on the following lines. Opinion will differ as 
to whether they should be the first three days, the second three days, 
the first three of the second week, or even the last three days if 
brigade arrangements allow of it. For the purpose of description 
one may take the extreme case of a battalion so weak in camp as to 
have no more than a couple of hundred of all ranks, on the strength 
of the four companies, out on the training ground. A composite 
company will be formed at war strength (a total of 159 in accordance 
with the F.S. Manual for an infantry battalion) for these three days 
only, during training hours. This will be under the command of 
the adjutant or other officer chosen for his energy and capability, 
with a dismounted captain as company second in command. Each 
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platoon will be commanded by a captain or subaltern, with a C.S.M. 
as platoon sergeant and the officer’s servant as runner, and each 
section will be led by a subaltern or sergeant. The headquarters 
of this composite company must be in every respect complete ; 
signals will maintain communication with a battalion report centre ; 
and the machine-gun platoon and intelligence section will cooperate. 
A limbered G.S. wagon for Lewis guns and a pack animal with 
improvised pack-saddlery for blank ammunition or even empty 
bandoliers, half a limber representing the regimental S.A.A. reserve, 
and half a limber with all available picks and shovels, will help to 
give much valuable training. 

The C.O. will direct, helped by the second-in-command and one 
or two subalterns mounted on the spare company chargers. The 
signalling officer will “ run” battalion headquarters, collecting all 
messages, and sending out previously prepared orders at the proper 
time or transmitting the orders given by the director. Ingenuity 
will go far to make the relations between the composite company 
and its front and rear, and even its flanks, convincing. The men 
who are not required will be the “ enemy ” under the command of 
one of the subalterns, who should be mounted, and they should 
be changed daily. The composite company should work upon a 
continuous scheme throughout the three days ; an obvious form is 
the defence (first day), rearguard followed by outposts (second day), 
and advanced guard developing into an attack on the third day 
Everything must be done to ensure getting a move on; it will be a 
point of honour with each subordinate leader to produce, for the 
edification of those who normally command sections, platoons, and 
companies, a real demonstration of thrust, rapid decision, initiative, 
and care of detail. Great pains must be taken to produce elements 
so often absent—adequate concealment from the air, ammunition 
supply, evacuation of wounded, etc. When digging would be 
carried out under service conditions the tools should be brought up 
and, if digging is not possible, be placed by the side of their “‘ tasks ” 
by the men who ought to be using them. 

The advantage to the company commanders of having such 
exercise and demonstration early in the fortnight is that it provides 
a living background to the less realistic training that must follow, 
and, by setting the pace, may do much to eradicate that slowness 
and woolliness of work which inevitably exists in some companies 
in almost every Territorial battalion. If the strength admits of it, 
such a scheme can be adjusted to provide two war-strength com- 
panies, a more realistic enemy, and liaison with flanks. Two com- 
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panies at full peace strength provide, roughly, one war-strength 
company and thirty men over. 


In spite of the writer’s apology for going into such great detail, 
he ventures to think that Territorial company officers, at least, will 
not find it too great. Their task seems to him almost an impossible 
one, and he has learnt that it is beset with endless difficulties, largely 
of a kind not met with in Regular soldiering. It can only be accom- 
plished by ruthless simplification ; but this pruning is well worth 
while. A Territorial battalion commander with a fine record and 
long experience recently remarked to the writer that on looking back 
upon his period of command and his long association with the 
Territorial Army he was constrained to admit that the disappoint- 
ments outweighed satisfaction. Only by constant cutting and 
chiselling can the Territorial company officer’s task be brought to 
the modest dimensions in which it can be handled and set to advan- 
tage. Solid achievement and the growing enthusiasm which can 
feed only on solid achievement depend wholly upon our ability to 
make that task “‘ small by degrees, and beautifully less.” 


THE RUSSIAN DEFENCE AGAINST 
NAPOLEON IN 1812 


(With Map) 
By ALEXANDER SMIRNOFF 
PART I 
RUSSIAN PLANS FOR THE CAMPAIGN OF 1812 


ALTHOUGH over a hundred years have elapsed since Napoleon 
invaded Russia, yet no account of the campaign has so far appeared 
in English based on Russian sources. The author’s object is to 
fill this gap, and to present to English military students for the first 
time, the various projects drawn up prior to the opening of hostilities, 
then to narrate events up to the battle of Smolensk when the Russian 
forces joined hands. 

The Emperor Alexander, although he had no wish for war, 
began to realize as early as 1810 that to avoid a quarrel with Napoleon 
would be impossible. The French Emperor’s high-handed policy 
in annexing in January, 1811, the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, 
whose Duke was the Tzar’s uncle, was sufficient proof to Alexander 
that there was no limit to Napoleon’s ambition. It should be 
remembered that only a few months previous to the annexation 
of Oldenburg Napoleon had added Holland to his dominions. 
Alexander may well have felt, therefore, that should a plausible 
pretext be found, Russia might be attacked in the near future. 
Besides, the Continental System, aimed primarily by Napoleon 
against England, was causing serious discomfiture to the Russian 
Empire. Alexander spoke openly to the retiring French Ambassador, 
Caulincourt, in April, 1811 : “I do not possess such generals as 
you, nor am I myself a leader like Napoleon. But I have good 
troops, a nation devoted to me, and we will perish fighting rather 
than allow ourselves to be treated like the Dutch.” It will always 
be to Alexander’s credit that “‘ he was the first among the crowned 
heads of Europe to fathom Napoleon’s character and to grasp his 
mentality.” * 

The moment (1810) seemed propitious to the Tzar for opening 
hostilities, as a considerable part of the Russian Army was con- 

® See “ 1813,” p. 148, by Michailovsky-Danilevsky. 
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centrated on the frontier, a fact which seems to have been over- 
looked by Napoleon. But success could only be attained if the 
attitude of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw remained friendly. 
Alexander, therefore, approached Prince Adam Czartoriski, the 
friend of his youth, in order to ascertain whether the Poles would 
side with him, if he (Alexander) were to proclaim himself King of 
Poland. The Prince’s answer was not hopeful. He considered 
that for Alexander to rely on the support of the Polish aristocracy 
and officers, whose sympathies were wholly with the French, 
would be useless. The Tzar, consequently, abandoned his project 
for the time being, but he decided to prepare for the struggle, 
which he knew to be inevitable. 

Of the plans which were drawn up for the coming war that of 
Barclay de Tolly, dated the 2nd of March, 1810, is the earliest to 
draw our attention. It was defensive in character. Its author 
considered that the right method of warfare to be adopted was that 
of wearing out the enemy by forcing him to concentrate for battle, 
and then hastily retreating. The first lines of resistance were to be 
the rivers Dvina and Dnieper. When conversing with the famous 
German historian Niebuhr as early as 1807, Barclay had pointed 
out to him the necessity for the Russians to retreat into the heart 
of their country. 

In 1811, Wolzogen, a former Prussian Officer, who entered the 
Russian Army after his own country’s débdcle, presented Alexander 
with his suggestions for a plan of campaign. He advised that the 
two Russian Armies should retire eccentrically, one on an entrenched 
camp, the other striking the hostile communications. 

In the same year D’Allonville, a French émigré, advised the 
Tzar that the best course of action would be for the Russians to 
occupy the Grand Duchy of Warsaw and Silesia, and, after dis- 
arming the Polish troops, to move up to the river Oder. On the 
approach of the French, the Russians were then to fall back slowly 
on Moscow, drawing the enemy after them. 

Of all Alexander’s advisers, however, Phull, the Prussian, was 
the principal one, his influence over the Tzar being paramount. 
He it was who eventually moulded into shape the Russian plan of 
action. Like Wolzogen, his compatriot, he came to Russia after . 
Jena. In that disastrous war against Napoleon, Phull occupied 
the post of “senior officer in the General Staff and virtually its 
chief, since the nominal chief, Gesau, entirely absorbed in adminis- 
trative duties, did not concern himself with the command.” * 


® See “ Nation in Arms,” p. 42, by Von der Goltz. 
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Phull had quickly became persona grata with Alexander and for 
several years regularly instructed him in the art of war. It is hard 
to imagine any one having narrower ideas on military matters. A 
theorist in the full sense of the word, an ardent disciple of Bulow, 
he thought, like that author, “ that the real aim of strategy was to 
gain the object of war without bloodshed.” * Everything was to 
be based on manceuvre, especially by threats directed against the 
hostile lines of communication. Bulow’s theory that one must 
retreat eccentrically after a defeat was always uppermost in Phull’s 
mind. Recognizing no great captain since Frederick the Great, 
Phull apparently failed to fathom the genius of Napoleon. Like 
many of his contemporaries he did not even consider it necessary 
to study the Great Emperor’s campaigns. He lost sight of the fact 
that ‘‘ what distinguished Frederick were his tactics on the field of 
battle whilst those of Napoleon—the strategical mancuvres.” t 

By nature Phull was not an intriguer, but, nevertheless, he was 
most unpopular at Court, and with military circles. Keeping 
invariably aloof, he treated everybody with a haughty contempt, 
realizing that his position with the Tzar was unassailable. Even 
after a residence of six years in the country, Phull never troubled 
to learn Russian. 

In many respects his ideas show a great similarity with those of 
Wolzogen and d’Allonville, principally as regards the defensive ; 
he held the view, however, that the retreat should terminate at the 
river Dvina. Napoleon’s principal blow would most probably 
be aimed, he thought, against the First Russian Army stationed 
around Vilna. He proposed that this Army should retire to the 
Dvina, where an entrenched camp was to be organized. The Second 
Russian Army, stationed at Lutsk, was to assail the enemy advancing 
from Poltusk—Grodna, and having defeated them, was then to 
menace the communications and rear of Napoleon’s main Army. 

Barclay’s second plan, which was submitted to Alexander in 
the Autumn of 1811, merits close attention. It was based on a 
proposal for a rapid Russian advance into East Prussia and the 
Duchy of Warsaw, which was to begin as soon as the French 
crossed the Elbe. The Russian forces, after destroying the bridges 
and roads, were to carry off all available supplies and to take with 
them the inhabitants into the heart of Russia. The towns and villages 
were to be razed to the ground. Alexander declined even to discuss 


® See ‘‘ Development of Strategical Science,” p. 3, by General von Caemmerer. 
+ See Quelques Evolutions de la Strategie, p. 15, by General H. Leer (Russian 
y). 
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this ruthless scheme of operations, as he could not entertain the 
idea of the devastation of a whole province on account of the 
sufferings it would bring upon its population. 

In February, 1812, Knesebeck, a Prussian officer, was sent by 
his King to the Tzar in order to see whether anything could be done 
to prevent the impending conflict between Russia and France. 
Knesebeck’s views were not unlike those of Wolzogen and 
d’Allonville, and subsequently he did not hesitate to ascribe Russia’s 
eventual victory to himself. Alexander was greatly impressed 
by Knesebeck’s ideas, probably because they confirmed those of 
Phull, on which he placed all his hopes. Turning to Knesebeck 
when granting him his final audience, the Tzar made his famous 
statement: ‘‘ Convey to the King that should I even find myself 
in Kazan I will not conclude peace.” 

Throughout the whole of this period Alexander was discussing 
and re-discussing with various experts the best way of repelling 
Napoleon’s certain invasion of the country. Phull, as his chief 
adviser, examined and freely criticized them. Friction would often 
arise, as Phull and Barclay were both of them men with strong 
personalities who had definite views on the subject. The latter, 
although not exceptionally gifted, was a good soldier. He showed 
himself to his best advantage in the thick of battle, remaining 
invariably impassive. Alexander trusted him, knowing his upright 
character. But his cold, reserved manner, his inability to address 
the troops, and his foreign name, did not combine to make him 
popular with the Army. 

At the beginning of 1812, Barclay, jointly with Phull, worked 
out a plan of campaign which consisted of two parts—an offensive 
prepared solely by Barclay, and a defensive prepared in conjunction 
with Phull. The offensive consisted in a rapid march into East 
Prussia and the Duchy of Warsaw with the object of disarming 
all the local troops and of facilitating the food supply of the Russians. 
Barclay considered that the ardour of the Russian troops would be 
stimulated by initial success of this character. 

In the defensive portion of this scheme the influence of Wolzogen 
can be clearly traced. He had been ordered by the Tzar in the 
previous summer to make a tour of inspection of the frontier 
provinces, as Alexander wished to ascertain what were the natural 
obstacles to a French invasion, and in his report Wolzogan had 
drawn special attention to the lake-covered district between Dunaburg 
and Druya. He considered that this would prove a dangerous 
region for an army retreating from Vilna to the river Dvina. He 
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suggested, therefore, an alternative road through Drissa, where, in 
his opinion, it was imperative to have an entrenched camp. Phull 
naturally welcomed his friend’s project conceived in the true 
Bulow spirit, and Drissa henceforth became his watchword. In 
the defensive section of the Russian plan it was recognized that 
Napoleon might assume the initiative from the outset, and that, if 
he did so, his plan of campaign might take one of three forms— 
either an advance on the extreme right flank of the Russian Armies, 
or an attack upon the Russian First Army, or an attack upon the 
Russian Second Army. In the event of the first of these plans 
being adopted it was considered that the Russian policy should be 
to retire on Riga. The First Russian Army was to attack the flank 
and rear of the French, pivoting on Vilna, while the Second Russian 
Army was to threaten the hostile communications advancing on 
Warsaw—Lublin, and the Observation Corps, acting as a link 
between the two Armies, was to be stationed in the vicinity of 
Brest Litofsk. Secondly, should the French move against the First 
Russian Army, it was decided that that force should avoid a decisive 
battle until the Drissa camp was reached. ‘The Observation Corps, 
in this case, was to retreat to Slonim and Bobruisk defending the 
line of the Priepet, while the Second Army, marching on the Duchy 
of Warsaw, was to aim at the hostile rear. Thtrdly, should Napoleon 
decide to deal his principal blow against the Second Russian Army, 
that Army was to fall back on Jitomir and Kieff, and the Observation 
Corps on the river Priepet was to harass the hostile communications, 
whilst the First Russian Army threatened the enemy’s flank and 
rear. 
When one studies these Russian plans one cannot help com- 
paring them with Moltke’s memorandums worked out with such 
consummate skill before the campaigns of 1866 and 1870. ‘The 
famous Prussian strategist was generally accurately informed as 
to the number of hostile troops ; the Tzar’s advisers, on the other 
hand, appear invariably to have overlooked Napoleon’s numerical 
superiority. They based their plans on faulty information. It 
was only after the French actually crossed the Russian frontier 
that the Russian leaders realized how greatly their troops were out- 
numbered. They had fondly imagined up to then that Napoleon 
would be able to muster only a slightly stronger force than their 
own. This is all the more strange as the Ministry of War possessed 
data showing that the French were able to move a huge host to 
the borders of Russia. The Russian military attaché in Paris, 
Chernisheff, had also given similar information, but the Tzar 
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seems to have relied on other advice. At that period the Crown 
Prince of Sweden had great influence over Alexander, and it was 
principally due to him that the Tzar was misinformed as to the 
situation. The Crown Prince spoke to Nicolai, the Russian 
Minister at Stockholm, as follows: ‘I believe that Napoleon will 
muster 250,000 men, but be certain only 150,000 will fight against 
you. With the remainder he will find it necessary to guard his 
rear,” * 

The Crown Prince considered it of the utmost importance 
“‘to avoid big battles, but to harass the French convoys and to 
destroy all provisions.” + 

On the 12th of April, Alexander, hearing that the French were 
approaching the Western Frontier, left St. Petersburg for the head- 
quarters of the First Army, stationed at Vilna. By an Imperial 
Ukaze, dated the 16th of March, Barclay was appointed to command 
the First, and Bagration the Second Army Barclay enjoyed but 
little popularity with the troops; Bagration, however, had almost a 
magnetic influence over them. The latter was a man of resolute 
and energetic character, but lacked, unfortunately, the higher 
military education so much needed in a leader. 

The Tzar, arriving in Vilna on the 26th of April surrounded by 
a galaxy of generals and court dignitaries, soon found himself 
immersed in a hot-bed of intrigue. Phull, who had accompanied 
the Sovereign, was the principal instigator of the trouble A perfect 
storm of indignation was aroused owing to his influence over the 
Tzar, and his haughty manner only made matters worse. Even 
Barclay criticized Phull’s plan, and practically all the Russian leaders 
pointed out that to retreat without giving battle would affect the 
moral of the troops. But Barclay stood but little chance of com- 
bating Phull’s ideas as he did not possess the gift of persuading 
his hearers to his way of thinking, but, nevertheless, it shows no 
little ability on Phull’s part in view of the Tzar’s inconstant and 
changeable nature to have retained Alexander’s friendship.{ 

The dual control of the forces by the Tzar and Barclay filled 
Admiral Shishkoff, an able and influential member of the Sovereign’s 
entourage, with serious forebodings. ‘‘ With such difference of 

® See Schilder’s ‘‘ Alexander I,” Vol. 3, p. 373. | 

Tt See V. Verestchagin’s ‘‘ Napoleon in Russia,”’ p. 148. 

¢ It is worthy of note that Alexander, atter Napoleon’s retreat from Russia, 
always remained convinced that Phull was the actual saviour of Russia. When 
the Emperor conferred on Phull the Star of Wladimir after the battle of Leipzig, 
he wrote the following words: ‘‘ It is you who conceived the plan which by the 
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opinion, no harmony or good could come about.” * Nor did the 
camp of Drissa meet with his approval. ‘‘ Why to have gone to 
Vilna, solely for the sake of abandoning it?”’ ¢ ‘“‘ Everything is at 
a standstill, as if one and all were under a sort of spell. And to 
think that the most cunning and successful leader the world over 
is approaching our frontier.” [ 

The two months preceding Napoleon’s crossing of the Nieman 
were spent at the Tzar’s headquarters in interminable discussions, 
every one considering it to be his duty to submit to Alexander his 
own plan of campaign. It puts one in mind of the state of affairs 
that reigned at the Prussian headquarters before the battle of Jena 
which have been so masterly depicted by Von der Goltz. 

At the end of May, when it became known that the principal 
French Army was assembling on the lower Nieman, Alexander 
decided to reinforce his right wing. Bagration was ordered to 
detach a part of his forces to form a Third Reserve Army in Volhynia, 
his remaining troops replacing the Observation Corps at Prujani, 
while the latter was to move to Volkovisk. Bagration had very 
nearly reach Prujani, when the receipt of fresh information changed 
his plans. The main French Army was now reported to be massing 
between Kovna and Meretch, and, consequently, a closer con- 
centration of the Russian forces became imperative. The French 
might advance at any moment. Bagration was ordered not to make 
for Volkovisk, and the former Observation Corps (VI Corps) was 
to join the First Army and to occupy Lida. 

The Russian troops, before the opening of hostilities, were 
distributed as follows :—First Army (Barclay), 127,000 men (com- 
prising 6 corps and 3 cavalry divisions), was posted between Keidani 
—Lida on a line of 170 kilometres, with its headquarters at Vilna. 
I Corps (Wittgenstein) at Keidani; IJ Corps (Baggovut) at 
Orshishek ; III Corps (Tutchkoff) at New Troki; IV Corps 
(Shouvaloff) at Olkenik ; V (Grand Duke Constantine) at Svenzyani ; 
VI (Dokturoff) at Lida; Platoff’s Light Cavalry at Grodno ; 
1st Reserve Cavalry Division at Vilkomir; and 2nd Reserve 
Cavalry Division at Smorgoni. 

The Second Army (Bagration) 40,000 men, consisted of only 
two corps and one cavalry division. VII Corps (Raefsky) at Novi 
Dvor, and VIII Corps (Borosdin) at Volkovisk with 4th Reserve 
Cavalry Division at Zelvi. ‘The Cossack regiments occupied a line 
from Surag to Vladova. 


® See Schilder’s ‘‘ Alexander I,” Vol. 3, P t+ Ibid. 
{ See ‘* Journal of Russian Antiquity,” Gab 47; p. 147. 
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The extended front of the First Army calls for special notice, 
together with the dangerous and faulty distribution of the troops 
belonging to the Second Army. Bagration’s numerical weakness 
precluded him from retarding the enemy’s advance for any length 
of time, while he could in no way rely on receiving help as Barclay 
was barely strong enough to engage in a decisive battle with the 
main French forces. 

By submitting to Napoleon’s will before a shot was fired, the 
Russians committed a capital fault, losing the initiative from the 
onset. Whenever they heard that the French were massing at a 
given point they instantly changed the distribution of their forces. 
““ A defensive war does not consist in idly awaiting events. One 
should not wait unless one gains a visible and decisive advantage.” * 
Alexander, together with Phull, had firmly resolved that when once 
the enemy was across the frontier, nothing remained but to retreat, 
and to await miracles from the Drissa Camp. 

The writer has not criticized minutely the plans which were 
submitted to the Tzar, feeling certain that military students will 
themselves notice how impossible they were in their very nature 
to stem the hostile advance. Barclay’s ideas had the advantage of 
being at least logical, and, had they been adopted, they would have 
hindered Napoleon’s advance in no small measure. As Minister 
of War, he had every right to be heard before any other officer, 
yet he was obliged throughout to play second fiddle to Phull. 
Alexander was surrounded by Prussians, Hanoverians, French 
émigrés, Sardinians and others, who invariably remained foreigners 
to the core. Receiving hospitality and every possible distinction 
from the Tzar, they looked upon their adopted country with con- 
tempt, never so much as taking the trouble to learn Russian. 
Alexander committed a grave mistake by bestowing on them 
responsible posts. He aggravated matters by making them his 
confidential advisers, which was an affront to his own subjects. 

Finally, there was no responsible leader entrusted with the safety 
and destiny of the nation. But the Tzar, in this respect, was no more 
blameworthy than the Allied Cabinets during the Great War, when 
the Generals at the front were continually interfered with. We know 
only too well how their initiative and independent action were con- 
tinually being curtailed. It was Barclay’s duty to resign rather than 
to be hampered by Phull, for it can be laid down as a sound principle 
that a leader can only wage war successfully when he is given full 
control and is trusted completely by his Sovereign or Government. 

© See Clausewitz, Principes Essentiels pour la Conduite de la Guerre, p. 80. 
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Tue fifth volume of the German Official Account, dealing with the 
railways, is reviewed separately. The most valuable book mentioned 
in these notes is General von Kuhl’s ‘“‘ Causes of the Collapse,” 
which reviews the whole strategy of the German offensives in 1918. 
The Reichsarchiv’s detailed account of the battle of the Somme 
contains some general statements of special interest. Herr Gesche’s 
book on the failure of the German supply system has been con- 
demned in Germany, but is probably not far wide of the truth. 


WESTERN FRONT 


In the Army Quarterly of July, 1923, a book called Ursachen der 
Zusammenbruch (“ Causes of the Collapse ”) was reviewed. It pur- 
ported to give the reports of three technical experts: Professor 
Delbriick, Colonel Schwertfeger and General von Kuhl, of the 
Fourth Sub-Committee of the German Parliamentary Commission 
appointed to inquire into the loss of the war. It now turns out that 
only a portion of the report of General von Kuhl was included : the 
most valuable part was omitted, and it was concerned with German 
strategy in 1918, the decision to attack, the choice of place of attack 
and the reasons for the various offensives undertaken in April, May, 
June and July. Kuhl has now published his complete report under 
the title of Entstehung, Durchfiihrung und Zusammenbruch der 
Offensive von 1918, that is ‘“ the origin, execution and collapse of 
the 1918 offensive ” (Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Polttik 
und Geschichte, 8 marks). Of this, more than half is new to the 
public. 

In the part already reviewed Kuhl found that no more men could 
have been combed out of the minor theatres or from the munition 
factories for the March offensive ; and that lads of eighteen of the 
1899 contingent had already been called up. Similarly, with horses, 
all available were utilized. ‘There were plenty of munitions; the 
Army was short only of petrol, lubricating oils, rubber and tanks. 
In the new part Kuhl speaks with authority, for he was in 1918 
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Chief of the Staff of the Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria’s 
Group of Armies, on the right of the German line, and, as such, 
with General von der Schulenberg, Chief of the Staff of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia’s Group of Armies, took part in Ludendorff’s 
conferences at which the plans of action were settled. 

Kuhl in his report considers an offensive in 1918 justified and 
imperative. For the first time in the war Germany’s rear was safe 
from Russian attack ; it was useless to stand on the defensive, as 
the state both of the Army and of Germany,-and also of Germany’s 
Allies, demanded that the war should be brought to a close as soon 
as possible: the U-Boat campaign had failed to bring a decision, 
and American help to the Entente was on its way. If the offensive 
failed, the war was lost. 

An offensive—somewhere—decided on, the choice of the place 
of attack was the next consideration. Italy was ruled out on account 
of difficulty of communications, the strong position of the Allies 
on the Piave and the impossibility, owing to weather conditions, 
of beginning the campaign in March. The British seemed to offer 
the easiest and most decisive front; they had suffered heavily in 
1917, having done most of the fighting, and had few reserves. ‘The 
French were rested after the Nivelle fiasco, and were again fit for 
offensive operations. Kuhl advocated an attack, in his own sector, 
in Flanders ; Schulenberg one in his own sector, against the French 
on either side of Verdun. Lieut.-Colonel Wetzell, Ludendorff’s 
strategist and head of the Operations Section of the General Staff, 
supported Schulenberg, being of opinion that the French would not 
recover from another really heavy blow, and, if they were defeated, 
no French-American offensive would ever develop, and the whole 
German Army could be turned against the British. 

After a written exchange of views, a conference of Ludendorff, 
Kuhl and Schulenberg was held at Mons on the fatal day, r1th of 
November, exactly one year before the end. Ludendorff laid down 
as the first principle that “the British must be defeated.’’ He 
decided against an attack in Flanders towards Hazebrouck (“ St. 
George ”’), on account of the condition of the ground in March, and 
favoured one near St. Quentin. He suggested that the line of the 
Somme should be gained and held, and then the main attack made 
north-westward so as to roll up the British front. Contrary to the 
information already made public, a decision was not come to on the 
13th of November, and Kuhl continued to advocate the Flanders 
attack; and on the 12th of December Wetzell placed a lengthy 
appreciation of the three proposals (printed in full in the book) 
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before Ludendorff. He considered that the Verdun attack offered 
the best results, as it would settle with the most dangerous opponent, 
the French being strategically free. The Flanders attack had good 
prospects both tactically and strategically, but he regarded it only 
suitable as the last phase of a great combined attack. If the British 
were attacked there, the French could make a relieving offensive ; 
whereas if Verdun were attacked, the ground in March would prevent 
the British from bringing assistance by this method. As regards 
the St. Quentin attack, the British and French could both bring 
help, and a break-through would be prevented ; surprise would be 
difficult, as it was a “‘ quiet front’ and preparations would be 
noticed ; the advance would cross the devastated area, and run into 
a number of ready-made old defensive lines, German and Allied. 
He concluded that : 


‘* We shall not, in my opinion, succeed in obtaining our object by one 
great attack at one place, however carefully it is prepared. . . . If we 
decide to attack the British, we can only shatter their front by a clever 
combination of successive, definitely related, mutually re-acting attacks on 
different parts of the front, finally in the direction of Hazebrouck.” 


He proposed to divide the offensive into two acts : 


“the first consisting of a wide attack in the area of the Second and 
Eighteenth Armies (Cambrai—St. Quentin attack); the second, 
beginning a fortnight later, a break-through in the area of the Fourth 
and Sixth Armies in the general direction of Hazebrouck.” 


The first act was only to be carried far enough to compel the 
British to send reserves to form a new front, then it was to be 
stopped and Act II begun. 

Ludendorff now visited the whole front with the two Chiefs of 
the Staff of the Groups of Armies, and discussed the offensive with 
the five Army commanders concerned, and, on the 21st of January, 
definitely decided against ‘‘ St. George ” (Hazebrouck) and in favour 
of “‘ Michael ”’ on either side of St. Quentin. 

The course of the 21st of March offensive is too well known to 
require description. Ludendorff changed his plans twice in the 
course of it; on the 23rd he abandoned the attempt to roll up the 
British north-westward, and tried to exploit the tactical success of 
his flank guard (Hutier) on the Somme with the object of dividing 
the French and British. This failed; it was too late. On the 
26th he lost all idea of strategy, and ordered widely divergent 
attacks by five Armies, directed: the right on Boulogne (Sixth 
Army), the centre (Seventh, Second and Eighteenth) on Doullens, 
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Amiens and Compiégne, and the left (Seventh Army) towards and 
over the Aisne. The offensive power of the Germans was altogether 
insufficient for such a gigantic effort ; and, on the 30th of March, 
the attacks came to an end everywhere. 

Ludendorff now bethought him of his strategist’s advice, and 
ordered the “‘ St. George ”’ attack, known to us as the Lys offensive. 
But he had carried ‘“‘ Michael ” too far; it took time to pull out 
the heavy guns, trench mortar units and aeroplane squadrons, etc., 
required to prepare the attack, and to accumulate dumps of supplies 
and rations when the railways were blocked with the work of supply- 
ing the enormous concentration of troops. After conferences on 
the 1st and 3rd of April, it was seen that the new offensive could not 
be begun till the gth of April. The reorganization of the available 
forces took further time, and finally the attack was made, not as first 
planned with thirty-five additional divisions sent by the Supreme 
Command, but with only eleven, to which were added six of the best 
position divisions of the Sixth and five of the Fourth Army, with 
sufficient transport. The reduced attack was named “ Georgette,”’ 
and its objective was the line of heights Mont Rouge—Cassel. If 
this line could be reached, it was expected that the enemy would 
evacuate the Ypres Salient, and perhaps the coast might be attained. 
The Sixth Army, therefore, was ordered to attack on the front 
Armentiéres—La Bassée Canal in the direction of Hazebrouck ; 
the Fourth Army, starting a day later, was to attack on either side 
of Warneton in the direction of Messines—Wulverghem. 

In spite of their initial success, the Germans were fought to a 
standstill. On the roth of April Crown Prince Rupprecht proposed 
to stop the attack and to return to the defensive. Ludendorff agreed, 
but ordered that Festubert and Givenchy should first be taken by 
the Sixth Army—which never could be done—and Mont Kemmel 
by the Fourth Army. Then, on the rst of May, “ in consequence 
of the enemy receiving reinforcements,” the attacks were stopped. 
‘“‘ A heavy blow had been dealt to the enemy. . . but the second 
great attack had not brought the hoped-for decision.”’ 

Ludendorff still stuck obstinately to his idea of smashing the 
British. But it was obvious that nothing further could be done 
against their front until the Allied reserves could be attracted else- 
where or exhausted. Kuhl makes it very clear by documentary 
evidence that the German May, June and July offensives at the 
Aisne (‘‘ Mars ’’) and Rheims—Marne (“ Rheims ” and “ Marne- 
schiitz ’’) were purely diversions at supposed weak places in order 
to attract reserves, and that Ludendorff meant at their successful 
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conclusion to return to the British and deal them the final blow. 
There was much debate as to whether this attack should be a new 
‘* Michael” or a new “ St. George.” On the 5th of May the 
preparation of both was ordered. We see, therefore, how incorrect 
were Marshal Foch’s appreciations, and how, if his demands for 
British troops had been acceded to, disaster might have followed. 
The Aisne offensive ordered on the 17th of April, but not ready 
before the 27th of May, was carried too far; its tactical success 
‘* fatally’ upset the German strategy. The British position in 
Flanders was still too strong, and Ludendorff continued with the 
** Mars ” offensive on the gth of June. This struck the French 
fully prepared, in the battle of Matz, and was broken off. 
Ludendorff again found “ the enemy in Flanders still so strong 
that the German Army could not attack it in July,” and proceeded 
with his next diversion. On the 15th of July, forty-seven divisions 
attacked on either side of Rheims, and, on the 2oth, the new “ St. 
George,” re-named “ Hagen,” was to follow against Hazebrouck. 
On the 16th, on the completion of the preliminary bombardment 
near Rheims, guns, trench mortars and aeroplanes were actually 
sent off by train to Flanders and Ludendorff himself went to Tournai 
to superintend. The “ Rheims” and “ Marneschiitz”’ attacks, 
however, made no progress ; the exact hour of their commencement 
became known to the Franco-American troops ; heavy losses were 
incurred ; and, on the 17th, the German troops were brought back 
to their starting line. Then, on the 18th of July, the first Allied 
counter-attack struck the Soissons Salient and this had to be evacu- 
ated. The “ Hagen” attack was abandoned, “ The turning point 
of the year 1918 had been reached.” ‘‘ The whole front was now 
thrown upon the defensive.” But Ludendorff had not lost hope. 
On the 2nd of August he ordered preparations for four attacks : 


(1) “ Hagen,” on a reduced scale. 

(2) “‘ Kurfiirst,” between Soissons and Montdidier. 
(3) Smaller operations east of Rheims. 

(4) On the left (east) front. 


The German commanders agreed that “the execution of 
offensives was absolutely necessary. The expenditure of men and 
munitions is not greater in them than on the defensive.” Only the 
Crown Prince was despondent : he wrote to the Kaiser pointing out 
that Germany could only carry on for a certain time longer, as rein- 
forcements must come to an end. After the defeat of the 8th of 
August the Kaiser said: “‘ I see we must strike a balance. We are 
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at an end of our resources. The war must be ended.” It seems 
that it was the Hohenzollerns who first lost heart. 


The Reichsarchiv has begun publishing a series of monographs 
on the battle of the Somme, the two first of which have appeared : 
Somme—Nord 1 Theil and Somme—Nord 2. Theil (Oldenburg, Stalling, 
each 5 marks). ‘They have the sub-title of Die Brennpunkte tm Fult 
1916 (“ The Fociin July, 1916”). Part 1 carries the narrative as far 
as the 13th of July, and Part 2 takes it to the 31st of July, north of 
the Somme only. There is in each a general map, sixteen photo- 
graphs and thirty very useful sketch maps, which seem correct, 
except a British attack from the north against Schwabennest 
(Gommecourt, called ‘‘ The Z ”’ on British maps) on the 1st of July 
is indicated, although none was attempted. 

The most important portion is perhaps the preface, which 
contains the following :— 


““It would be a mistake to measure the results of the battle of the 
Somme by mere local gain of ground. Beside the strategic objectives, 
the British and French followed out a definite plan of exhausting the power 
of the defenders by the employment of great masses of artillery in con- 
stantly repeated attacks. Although, exactly as at Verdun, the casualties 
of the Entente were numerically greater than ours—750,000 British and 
French against about 500,000 Germans—this grave loss of blood affected 
Germany very much more heavily. Quite apart from the facts that its 
very loss narrowed down the limited possibilities of replacing it, and that 
the war industries drew off into their service able-bodied men in a con- 
stantly increasing measure, the battle of attrition gnawed terribly into the 
vitals of the defenders. The enormous tension on all the fronts com- 
pelled the Supreme Command to leave troops in the line until they had 
expended the last atom of their energy, and to send divisions time after 
time into the same battle. In the circumstances, it was unavoidable that 
the demoralizing influences of the defensive battle affected the soldier 
more deeply than was proper in the interests of the maintenance of his 
fighting spirit and his sense of duty. Still more serious was it that, as 
the demand for self-sacrifice greatly surpassed what could be expected of 
the average man, the fighting largely fell on the shoulders of the best of 
the troops, and not least on the officer. The consequences of this were 
a frightful death-roll of the finest and most highly trained soldiers, whose 
replacement was impossible. It is in this that the root of the tragedy of 
the battle lies.” 


The narrative is a most detailed one; captains, lieutenants 
and even non-commissioned officers are mentioned by name, the 
index containing over twelve hundred personal names, and it must 
be regarded as a record of brave deeds rather than an account of the 
battle, which no doubt will appear later in the Official History. 
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Such spade work must greatly ease the task of the official historian ; 
but for the moment the reader cannot see the wood for the trees. 

There is a vivid account of the seven days’ preliminary bombard- 
ment, the magnitude of which is ascribed largely to “‘ the mightily 
developed armament of the United States, although a state of war 
did not yet exist between them and the Central Powers.” Not only 
were all obstacles swept away, trenches and dug-outs choked up, 
machine-gun and observation posts destroyed, but the divisional 
and corps staffs were driven out of their headquarters, and forced to 
seek others further back ; communications were cut and observation 
balloons shot down, and there was the greatest difficulty in getting 
up ammunition and supplies. Artillery support gradually decreased. 
Heavy losses at once occurred, and reliefs had to be carried out and 
reinforcements sent up. But the casualties during the bombard- 
ment are not given, and, except it is mentioned that about 3,000 
heavy shells fell on the village of Combles (headquarters of the 
12th Division) on the night of the 25th-26th of June, and an 
ammunition train there was blown up, the damage is described only 
in general terms. It is stated that the German Second Army had 
only a few 10 cm. (4-inch) batteries to reply to the British long-range 
guns. 

As a result of the heavy fire, the defence lay mainly in the hands 
of the subordinate leaders, the higher commanders could do no more 
than give their attention to arranging the artillery support, the 
preparation of more back-positions, and sending up reinforcements 
and munitions to the regimental commanders. The account of 
the British preparations and operations is taken from Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s volumes on the campaign. 

The following appreciation of the British is given :— 


“The British Army with its numerous newly-raised divisions, mostly 
named after the districts from which they came, had in the battle of the 
Somme not yet reached a sufficiently high tactical standard. The training 
of the infantry was visibly behind that of the German infantry ; par- 
ticularly in movements of large masses the British, trained only super- 
ficially, were clumsy. On the other hand, machine gunners, bombers and 
trench blockers, as well as patrols, as a result of their inbred independence 
of character, fought very well. The usually young, strong and well- 
armed British soldier followed his officers blindly, and these active and 
personally brave men, with great courage, went ahead of their men in 
battle. But in consequence of insufficient training, these officers were not 
skilful in action. They often failed in comprehending that rapid, in- 
dependent decisions were required. They were in many cases unequal 
to dealing with sudden unexpected changes in the battle situation. 


ae | 
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Important attacks were carried out by the British in thick and to a certain 
extent irregular skirmish lines, followed closely by small group columns. 
The heavy losses of the British in these attacks must in the first place be 
attributed to this formation, and to their indubitably conspicuous bravery. 
When it was a matter of the capture of small lengths of trench, the British 
went forward carefully, but with determination, making skilful use of 
ground, and employing very small groups or even only bombers. After 
a successful entry into a trench, they put light machine guns in position 
and spread out both ways. In defence the British were most obstinate.” 


Where the British broke into the German defence, the success 
is ascribed to their getting in unseen under cover of smoke, and to 
the fact that as a rule there were deep dug-outs in the front trench 
and not in the support lines, and as the men had congregated in them, 
there was no defence in depth, for they only got out in time to man 
the front line. 

Occasionally the losses in the fighting are given. ‘Thus the 
gist and 55th Infantry Regiments, which, with the 170th, defended 
Gommecourt against the 56th and 46th Divisions, are said to have 
lost between them, 185 killed, 382 wounded and 24 missing ; and 
the 170th Regiment, 242 killed, 372 wounded and 136 missing ; 
and it is claimed that 1,400 British dead were picked up. On the 
same day at Montauban—Mametz, where the 30th and 18th Divisions 
broke in, the rogth Infantry Regiment opposite the 18th Division, 
lost 100 killed, 264 wounded and 33 officers and 1740 missing, 
‘“‘ many of them were dead.” This is the only occasion on which 
heavy losses are given. On the following day, in a counter-attack 
the 16th Bavarian Infantry Regiment lost 47 killed, 146 wounded 
and 50 missing, and the 15th Reserve Infantry Regiment, 25 killed, 
150 wounded, 34 missing. We find a few pages further on a mention 
of a battalion reduced by artillery fire to two officers and about 
150 men, but the casualties are omitted. We read that an attack 
“* failed on account of British barrage fire and soaked ground, and 
the brave fellows (Guard Fusiliers] had to turn about with casual- 
ties’; but the casualties are not enumerated. When a German 
regiment “ must give up its bravely defended position, exhausted to 
death by the continuous fighting of the day, perishing with thirst, 
without prospect of help,” it does not do so without losses ; but 
they are withheld. 

In general, the narrative seems designed to confuse what hap- 
pened and to conceal the losses. Success is claimed, however, 
because the Daily Telegraph, we are told, has said, “‘ the historian 
must award the victory to the Germans.” 
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Der Durchbruch im Friihjahr 1918 (‘‘ The Break-through in the 
Spring of 1918”), by Major-General F. von Kunowski (Berkn, 
Schhieffen Verlag, 5 marks), is a work, not of history, but of imagina- 
tion. It is apparently appreciated in Germany, as a lengthy review 
of it has appeared in the Militar Wochenblatt. ‘The author, an old 
pupil of Count Schlieffen, endeavours to show that Ludendorff’s 
gamble would have been a great success, if only the teaching of 
Schlieffen had been followed. Unluckily, the old Prussian Chief 
of the General Staff, as General von Kunowski admits, never 
contemplated “‘ trench warfare.” 


“ The teaching of General Field-Marshal Alfred Count von Schlieffen * 
prescribed that in breaking a front, and such was the case in question, one 
must attack the whole front of the enemy, in order to hold up his reserves, 
and ascertain the weakest spot in his line, and, that done, one must burst 
through at this spot. Schlieffen laid down this principle of action only 
for a battle at the beginning of a war, when there would be hastily dug 
positions, and regular fortifications elaborated in peace time. He 
assumed ample material for attack in fortress warfare, particularly in 
artillery, would be available. In 1918 it was a question of attack against 
a position, 400 miles long, turned into a fortress by years of work. To 
attack such a position in the Schlieffen way would have required at least 
ten times the number of troops that were available in 1918.” 


In spite of the serious defect that Schlieffen never considered 
the particular problem, indeed, in his underestimation of France, 
did not foresee a long war, the study is of some interest as a specimen 
of a German full-length appreciation of a strategic problem. The 
substance of it is : 

To attack Italy in 1918 was useless. On account of weather 
conditions and snow, operations could not begin before May, and 
that was too late. Further, the British and French would send help 
to Italy, and, owing to their lines of communication being more 
efficient than the very defective Austrian ones, they could reinforce 
and supply the front beyond the Alps more easily than was possible 
for the Germans. 

An alternative course, to overcome Russia completely, to instal a 
bourgeois Government in that country, and to turn her into an ally 
would take far too long. ‘There was only one course possible, an 
offensive in France. And for this Austria should provide every 
possible man. [Actually Ludendorff thought little of Austrian 
help, and did not ask for it until later.] 

The author concurs in Ludendorff’s decision to attack the 
British, and in his choice of ground ; but in a reasoned appreciation 
considers the front of attack adopted too wide. Instead of an 
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offensive on the whole width from the Oise to the Scarpe, he con- 
siders the comparative advantages of attacking either the Oise— 
Somme sector or the Somme—Scarpe sector, and decides on the 
Oise—Somme, that is, about one-third of the front attacked in 
March, 1918. He is most anxious to avoid making a salient, open 
to attack, and to have a defensible barrier on each flank as the attack 
proceeds. As this is to be driven in between Amiens and Creil 
towards Havre, it will have on the right flank the Aisne and Oise, 
and the Seine below where the Oise enters it, and on the left flank 
the Somme. The result of the “ break-through ” would place a 
large wedge between the French and British, and the author is then 
inclined to observe the British, who would be cut off north of the 
Somme, and to smash the French. 

Details of his scheme are that he would withdraw the three 
attacking Armies—Hutier’s, Marwitz’s and Below’s—from the groups 
of the two Crown Princes and place them directly under O.H.L., 
and use most of the reserves in three separate Armies of ten divisions 
each, instead of sending in divisions singly. He would issue a 
definite order each night, instead of letting the fight drift out of 
hand. He troubles little about communications, relying on cap- 
tured supplies of food, and apparently of ammunition. But his 
great receipt for victory is that no prisoners except officers and non- 
commissioned officers should be taken. The others should be 
disarmed, distributed along the front and driven forward, so as to 
spread confusion and alarm in the Entente ranks, and by plundering 
to upset the system of supply. A truly Teutonic notion. However, 
General von Kunowski winds up the battle to his own satisfaction : 


“*On the 30th of March on all fronts the enemy drifted back in 
disorder and flight. The Germans followed. In the evening the 
Armistice was signed. Europe was ready for a German, a just peace.” 


The terms of peace, unfortunately, are not given ! 

It must be noted, in true Schlieffen fashion, General von 
Kunowski does not mention the Navy, which might well have taken 
a hand in this final victory by cutting communication with England ; 
nor does he mention the Air Force | 

Possibly there might have been another result to the Schlieffen 
solution : over ninety German divisions would have been crowded 
into a narrow area, an island, hemmed in on the west by the sca, on 
the north and south by the British and French—undefeated except 
for the annihilation of the Fifth Army—holding the lines of the 
Somme and the Oise—Seine. This enormous mass of Germans 
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would be dependent for supplies, etc., on communications which 
had to cross the Crozat Canal in the 30-mile sector between Chauny 
and Péronne. If this defile could be blocked by gun-fire and air 
bombing, starvation would be the fate of the ninety divisions, unless 
they could escape by hasty flight. 


The contents of Der grosse Krieg aus der Froschperspektive (‘‘ The 
Great War from the Frog Point of View’), by R. Dahms (Berlin, 
Behr, 5 marks), is better explained by the subtitle, ‘‘ War Recollec- 
tions of an Infantry Company Leader,” than by the title. Incidentally 
it includes a number of pieces of interesting information as regards 
the German Army and its losses. The author was a schoolmaster, 
thirty-four years of age, and a reserve lieutenant at the outbreak of 
war. He was allotted on mobilization to the 83rd Reserve Infantry 
Regiment in the 25th Reserve Division of the XVIII Reserve Corps, 
Fourth Army. The company commanders of his battalion were 
one Regular captain, two Regular lieutenants and one Reservist ; 
the other officers of his company were two schoolmasters and a 
bank clerk; the two vice sergeant-majors were a teacher and a 
post-office official. The men were reservists and Landwehrmen. 
Before entraining for the theatre of war his battalion had one battalion 
drill and some target practice, and was inoculated. 

At the battle of the Marne he only recalls that on the first day 
his company was fired on from some woods by an unseen enemy 
when it attempted to get water from a stream, and then, after a short 
advance, saw some enemy in the distance. On the remaining three 
days of the battle, after an attempt to advance on the 7th, stopped 
by rifle and machine-gun fire, his battalion lay under heavy artillery 
fire, expecting an attack. This agrees with the official account of 
what happened in the German Fourth Army. Rations could not 
be sent up, and the men ate what fruit and raw vegetables they could 
find. 

The first reinforcements arrived on the 6th of October, a thousand 
men for the regiment ; on the 13th, another batch ; but, even after 
this, his company numbered only 1 officer (himself), 3 “ officer 
representatives,” and 180 other ranks, instead of 250; so 1t must 
have fallen in the first two months of the war well below 50 men. 

Sent up to Flanders, to Comines, in October, he definitely states 
that, regardless of the Hague Rules, “‘ the male inhabitants of the 
neighbouring quarter of the town were commandeered with spades 
for digging trenches,’ and that the notabilities of the town were 
kept as hostages in the church whilst its tower was used by the 
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observers of the regiment. On the 2oth, his regiment was engaged 
in the fight at Ennetiéres (when the greater part of his division 
attacked the 2nd Sherwood Foresters of the 6th Division). He 
adds : “‘if the British had made a counter-attack on our position, it 
would have gone hardly with our regiment.” Unfortunately, there 
were no reserves to the thin British line for such a purpose. 

The 25th Reserve Division was then moved round to the Wyt- 
schaete sector, the strength of his company on the 4th of November 
being 1 officer (himself) and 1 officer representative and 150 other 
ranks ; two of the other companies were led by vice-sergeant-majors. 
On the 6th, he lost in a few moments a half platoon that he ordered 
to advance, and the battalion came out of action commanded by a 
lieutenant, and all its attacks had failed. On the day of the great 
final attack at Ypres, 11th of November, 1914, the regiment suffered 
*‘ such losses as I never saw equalled in the war ’’—both rst and 
3rd Battalions were down to a single officer and about 100 men each. 
‘“‘ It may be assumed,” he says, “‘ that most of the front line troops 
in Flanders in October and November, 1914, shared a similar fate.” 

On the 30th of November his division went to Poland where, 
in December, he was wounded as the last remaining officer of the 
original establishment. 

His adventures in 1915 and 1916 in Poland, Lithuania and 
Courland present no special points of interest, except that, after his 
first wound, he was sent to the 83rd Regiment (Active not Reserve), 
and after a second wound to the 252nd Reserve Regiment (76th 
Reserve Division). On returning from leave, he was again sent to 
the 83rd Regiment. At the end of 1916 his unit was transferred to 
the Champagne front, and in the six months he was with it he lost 
only one man in his company and that from a revolver accident. 
In August, 1917, after a bout of rheumatism, he went back to the 
252nd Regiment in Rumania, and found that the company he was to 
command had only about 50 men; its campaign had been “ as 
costly as glorious.” On the gth of March, 1918, the division was 
entrained at Gara Cotesti for the Western Front and arrived at 
Metz on the 18th. He was shortly afterwards thrown from his 
horse and did not come back to the front until July. The casualties 
had been so heavy that in August three companies of the regiment— 
the fourth one of each battalion—were disbanded, and the men 
distributed as reinforcements to the others; his own being one of 
them, he was appointed ‘‘ welfare officer.”” For a couple of months 
he commanded the 2nd Battalion, his company commanders being 
one Regular and two Reserve second-lieutenants. He says little 
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about the fighting, only of retreat after retreat according to plan. 
But, on the sth of October, he mentions that two companies (out of 
the three) of his battalion were captured by the French, and, on the 
8th, the 3rd Battalion was cut up by gas shelling. Although at the 
revolution a “ soldiers’ council” was formed in his regiment, it 
marched peacefully home, the only question raised being whether 
or not the old contingents should not at once be released and sent 
back by train. 


Die Krisis in der Marneschlacht. Kdampfe der II und III deutschen 
Armee gegen die 5 und g franzdsische Armee am Petit Morin und in 
den Marais de St. Gond (“The crisis of the battle of the Marne. 
Fighting of the Second and Third German Armies against the 
French Fifth and Ninth Armies on the Petit Morin and in the St. 
Gond Marshes’”’), by Lieut.-Colonel Eugen Bircher (Bernund Leipzig, 
Ernst Bircher, 4.80 Swiss francs), will be found valuable by students 
who wish to study the details of fighting. The story begins with 
the advance of the German Second Army after the battle of Guise, 
and ends with the retreat to the Aisne. 

The author is an eminent Swiss surgeon and commander of an 
infantry regiment of the Swiss forces. He has already written a 
similar book on the battle of the Ourcq, and has been provided by 
German friends with a mass of information and documents, including 
the corps and divisional operation orders (but not the Supreme 
Command and Army ones), and detail situation maps of great 
interest. It gives from the order-writing point of view an extra- 
ordinary insight into German methods. Unfortunately, he cannot 
see the wood for the trees, and has failed to understand the place in 
the battle as a whole of the fighting he describes. He fails to give 
the Supreme Command operation order of the 5th of September 
which is the clue to the whole affair.* This, as regards the Second 
Army, ran : 


“The First and Second Armies remain opposite the east front of 
Paris, in order offensively to oppose hostile enterprises from Paris .. . 
the Second Army between Marne and Seine ; the capture of the passages 
of the Seine between Nogent and Mery sur Seine is of value. It is 
desirable to keep the mass of the [First and Second] Armies sufficiently 
far from Paris, that there will be freedom of movement for their 
operations.” 


The Third Army was to support the First and Second Armies or 


* See review of Vol. IT of the German Official Account in the Army Quarterly, 
Vol. XIV, p. 44, where the order is quoted. 
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the centre Armies, as required. In the event its commander divided 
it in two, and only the half that operates with and on the left of the 
Second Army is dealt with in the book. 

It is obvious from the Supreme Command order that General 
von Biilow of the Second Army, whose corps were facing south, had 
to wheel to get between Seine and Marne to face west towards Paris. 
This he proceeded to do by pivoting on his right centre, with- 
drawing his right, assisted thereto by the pressure of the French 
Fifth Army, and ordering his left to wheel forward against the front 
where General Foch’s Ninth Army happened to be. It is contrary 
to facts to represent the fighting as a nearly successful attempt to 
break the centre of the French Armies. Colonel Bircher’s excellent 
sketch maps for the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th of September show clearly 
the forward wheel of the Guard and XII Corps, the situation at the 
Marais de St. Gond remaining practically the same. But of the 
45 degrees wheel that Biilow was directed to make, he only accom- 
plished about 20 degrees, and his wheeling left flank was still seven 
miles from the Seine, and he had not secured the passages of the 
river, when he found it necessary to retire. North of the Marais 
the X, X Reserve and VII Corps, and I Cavalry Corps wheeled 
back. All according to plan! Biilow, in his book Mei Bericht 
zur Marne Schlacht, says clearly: ‘“‘ On the 6th, the right wheel 
begun [by a slight move on the left on the 5th] was to be continued 
farther so as gradually to bring the front opposite Paris.” Yet 
Colonel Bircher writes : 


** On the German left wing, which was victorious, the French had a 
numerical superiority of a strong third of the forces, which was not 
removed by the arrival of the 24th Reserve Division on the 9th; whilst 
on the German right wing, where there was a German superiority of 
nearly a division, a rearward movement was carried out for no reason, 
which naturally must have greatly increased the moral of the numerically 
weaker opponent.” 


Besides being definitely pro-German, the author is a decided 
partisan of persons, praising Foch and Kluck, and condemning the 
action of Franchet d’Esperey and Biilow. He says that “ the 
decision of the battle of the Marne was brought about by the Second 
Army. This Army it was that first abandoned the battlefield, and 
also involved later the retreat of the Third Army.” Biilow is 
criticized particularly for the little use he made of the excellent 
information obtained by his aviators, and for the influence which he 
allowed the obsolete fortifications of La Fére and Laon to have on the 
advance of his Army. He considers that the operations of the 
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German Second Army were conducted “ without order or intelli- 
gence,’ and that Biilow’s orders and counter-orders (which certainly 
involved the 14th Division in long marches and counter-marches) 
contributed to the German defeat. He adds: 


“With the retreat of the right wing of Biilow’s Army, and the adhesion 
to it of the centre and the left wing, the battle of the Marne as a definite 
whole and unified action was practically closed. What followed was a 
strategic retirement of the western wing of the German host [First to 
Fifth Armies].” . 


General von Kluck, whose disobedience to orders first exposed the 
right flank, and who then left a gap eight divisions wide in the front, 
and who, as is now known, ordered a retreat of his Army even earlier 
than Biilow, receives nothing but praise for his energetic action in 
facing eastwards between Oise and Marne, which was exactly what 
the Supreme Command ordered him to do. 

With the criticisms of the failure of the German Supreme 
Command and its General Staff, and with the praise of Joffre’s 
steadfastness, there can be only the fullest agreement. 

An interesting part of the book is the appreciation by this eminent 
medico-military author of the psychological factors. He premises 
that a surgical operation is only a military operation carried out on 
limited ground ; there must be a decision and a plan of action, which 
must be translated into deeds : 


“‘ How often must the surgeon, surprised by events, rapidly alter his 
decision, proceed in another way, and stop with nothing accomplished ! 
But once the execution of the plan is undertaken, the battle with the 
knife begun, there are hours of uncertainty as to whether all will go well.” 


There will be complications, which require courage and strength 
of will to overcome failure and achieve success. He then proceeds 
to indicate, as already noticed in this journal,* that Moltke, Biilow, 
Lauenstein (Biilow’s Chief of the Staff) and Hentsch (the emissary 
of the Supreme Command) were all sick men—who all died in the 
course of the war. He thinks that the defective working of their 
hearts and lungs and their physical sufferings interfered with their 
brain functions, and made them unfit to lead. We need not go into 
the question of whether the majority of the Great General Staff 
were not thoroughly fit and well. But the point Dr. Bircher raises 
deserves attention. It was said in the B.E.F. in France that whereas 
in peace officers were medically examined every year as to their 
fitness for a campaign, such investigation ceased after war began, 


* See Army Quarterly, Vol. XIII, p. 456. 
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and it was suggested by a wag that a medical commission, which 
should include a couple of alienists, ought to go round and examine 
all holding the rank of general. 


GENERAL 


Das schwarze Jahr (‘ the black year ”’), by Dr. Erwin Gugelmeier, 
a Baden National Liberal member of the Reichstag (Fretburg, 
Bielefeld, 5 marks), exhibits the collapse of Germany from the 
political side, and incidentally discloses the state of Germany in 
1918. His residence was at Lorrach, about a mile from the Rhine, 
opposite Basel. “‘ On the heights above the town lay the Istein 
fortified area, the southern end of the Hindenburg line,” and the 
town was thus in the area of the Armies. Lorrach in 1917-1918 
was one great hospital : “‘ influenza, typhus and gas poisoning,” he 
says ‘‘ killed nearly as many men as gun and rifle.’ The Black 
Year, in his opinion, begun with the Erzberger Peace Resolution of 
July, 1917, in the Reichstag. ‘The important part of this resolution, 
often mentioned, but rarely quoted, ran :— 


“The Retchstag strives after a peace of understanding and lasting 
reconciliation of the nations. With such a peace cannot be included 
forcible annexations of territory, and political, economic and financial 


ties. 

“The Reichstag rejects also all plans which depend on economic 
barriers and enmity between nations after the peace. The freedom of 
the seas must be made secure. Only an economic peace will prepare 
the ground for the nations to live together in friendship. The Reichstag 
will strongly support the creation of an organization of international 
jurisprudence. As long as the enemy Governments do not realize this 
and as long as they threaten Germany and her Allies with conquest and 
punishments, the German people will stand together as one man, resist 
and fight unshaken until they and their Allies’ right to life and development 
are safeguarded.” 


Dr. Gugelmeier urges against the resolution not its language, which 
might encourage the enemy to think that Germany wanted peace, 
but that it divided Germany into two camps, for and against. 

The immediate sequence of the resolution was a series of great 
strikes : in Upper Silesia, where 50,000 soldiers, released for work 
in the mines, took part; and in the great Rhine industrial centres, 
where in Diisseldorf the strikers plundered the town for four days 
without interference from the military. Confidence in the Govern- 
ment was shaken, and complaints against officialdom began to 
find voice. There were too many officials, and they were too well 

II 
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accommodated in rows of houses, whilst business men and contractors 
were doing their work. 

There were differences of opinion in the Reichstag itself as to 
who should make peace; some claimed the right of Parliament, 
others said that it was not the business of politicians, but of the 
soldiers who were responsible for the future safety of Germany. 

Then it came out that the Reichstag was told only favourable 
news, “ so that it should not lose heart ” ; thus making the responsi- 
bility of Parliament a jest. 

Profiteering came everywhere before patriotism. Little attention 
was paid to the rationing regulations. The author quotes a current 
rhyme about them : 

‘*In Prussia they are made; 
in Wirttoton laniahied at; 
In Baden, observed.” 

In Prussia eggs, potatoes, etc., were collected in great depéts, and 
large quantities went bad there, or on the long railway journeys 
from the depéts to the distributing centres. Anybody near the 
depots could get food for the asking. Everywhere the population 
was thinking more of eating than of war and policy, and the first 
germ of discontent among the troops was due to bad food. Until 
the great offensive of March, 1918, which was expected to bring 
about a decision, “‘ politics rested’ (Bis dann ruhte die Politzk). 
Then the opposition parties began struggling for Parliamentary 
power in earnest, washing dirty linen in public, but no great leaders 
emerged. So little was the situation understood that Erzberger 
seriously proposed securing peace by making to Lloyd George the 
offer that Germany and England should divide their trade and 
merchant ships in a definite fixed proportion, so that Germany 
would be a partner instead of a rival! Yet for suggesting that “‘ the 
war could not be ended by purely military events,” Kiihlmann, the 
Foreign Secretary, was forced to resign. 

As one German offensive after another failed to bring victory 
the internal situation went from bad to worse. The nation was 
discontented and no longer trusted the military leaders. The 
leave-men brought back bad news of the feeling in the Army and 
went back still more embittered. Feverish efforts were made to 
form a Government of a Parliamentary nature in which “ the 
position of the Chancellor was altered and the power of the Throne 
limited on the British pattern” (nach englischem Muster eingeschrankt). 
Too late. 
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By the end of September it was realized that Germany could 
hardly hope to make even a successful defence, and 


‘was no longer in the position to make a serious attack. . . . In the 
battles of this summer in the West, the advances, and the retirements, 
Germany had lost, according to the current statistics, 234,000 dead, 
526,000 wounded and 83,000 prisoners.” 


[As the British alone took 201,000 prisoners in 1918, 83,000 as a 
total is much under the mark.] 

When the crash came in October, and Ludendorff declared the 
immediate conclusion of peace necessary, Dr. Gugelmeier says, 
“There was no man of the hour.” Erzberger and Scheidemann, 
the most prominent party leaders, proved broken reeds. 


“‘ Neither had anything to suggest. Neither could show that power 
of decision, based on genius and strength of will and derived from their 
own creative inner consciousness, that at the beginning of October might 
perhaps have saved us. He, too, who by sacrifice and renunciation might 
have effected this, was silent : of the Kaiser nothing was heard.” 


And no one had the courage to suggest to him that he should act. 

To crown all, owing to gross mismanagement, hunger and need 
ruled everywhere in Germany. Even in Lorrach, close to Switzer- 
land, the bread and flour ration was down to 300 grammes a day, 
meat to 200 weekly. Milk was only allowed to children and sick, 
and a few men got 100 grammes of butter fortnightly. 

The book closes with some pictures of the revolution, and of 
how, with the help of the troops who had stuck to the colours, the 
Bolshevik elements in the revolution were overcome. 

Defeat in the field was the primary cause of Germany’s collapse. 
The failure of the Government to win the war was exploited by the 
Socialists and Revolutionaries for all it was worth, but what gave 
them the greatest lever with the mass of the people was food shortage 
and the dreadful thought that if the war continued, this shortage 
would increase. Why there should have been any real lack of food 
in a country which in normal times produced nearly all the meat, 
including pork, that it required and three-quarters of its corn, has 
always been a mystery. It has been attributed to maladministration. 
Now an Intendance official, P. Gesche, in Heeresverpflegung und 
Zusammenbruch tm grossen Krieg (“ Army Supply and Collapse in the 
Great War ”’), published privately by the author (3 marks), gives us 
a mass of detail as to reasons for the breakdown of the supply system. 
He shows that it was the voracity of the Army and the lack of 
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intelligent administration in the Intendance that caused such a drain 
on the resources of Germany and inflicted such hardship on the 
civil population. 

Nothing was done in peace time as regards organization of food 
supply in war, because a short war only was expected. As regards the 
Army, the regulations for war were founded on the experience of 
1870-1871, when the comparatively small German forces lived on 
the rich country they passed through, and only certain luxuries and 
preserved food, as reserve against emergency, had to be sent from 
home to the troops. ‘There was no shortage in the homeland in 
1870-1871, as Russian supplies were available, and the sea open. 
In peace time the military supply department of the Intendance 
provided the troops only with bread and forage, other articles were 
obtained by the garrisons or units by contract or purchase. A few 
preserved meat and vegetable factories were maintained. ‘Thus the 
Intendance had no training in supply. Even at manceuvres supply 
was not practised, as the troops were billeted and food was provided 
by the house owners. The higher staff of the Intendance was 
recruited from jurists and ex-officers, without business knowledge. 
They kept control only by bureaucratic routine, with much fussing 
over trifles—one remembers Clausewitz’s gibe at the Intendance of 
his days, which would spend months in detecting the mistake of a 
farthing—but made no attempt at up-to-date management. The 
lower staff of the supply department consisted of ex-non-com- 
missioned officers who had only learnt to obey. 

Germany lived mainly from hand to mouth as regards agri- 
cultural produce, one harvest keeping the country going until the 
next came along, so in August, 1914, there were no great reserves. 
Normal arrangements were at once upset by the Army’s demands, 
as the Army’s war ration was more than the average German ate in 
peace—indeed, the author says, more than necessary—field magazines 
had to be filled and fortresses fully provisioned. The War Ministry 
having unlimited money at its command and taking what it wanted, 
had no thought of the civil population, and food at once became 
dearer. ‘There was great waste in the Army owing to exact numbers 
of ration strengths being uncertain, and commanders taking advantage 
of their power to order extra quantities when the troops had under- 
gone special exertions. They insisted that there must always be 
more than enough in order to avoid there being too little. 

Three organizations competed with each other: the supply of 
the Army in the field, the supply of the Army in home territory, 
and the civil supply ; but the first had precedence. Great masses 
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of supplies were heaped up on the railways on the line of com- 
munications ; the supply columns could not at first be got to the 
troops, who marched very fast, and the food went bad. Supplies 
thus failing, and the enemy’s country providing little except wine, 
the troops ate all their iron rations. To replace these last, the whole 
of the available tinned food in Germany was bought up ; factories 
were started in haste to make more ; they worked inefficiently and 
the stuff they produced went bad in a short time. 

As the Army increased in numbers, the more its claims for food 
supplies grew, and the fewer were the hands working at agriculture 
and farming; in consequence, the more the civilian population at 
home suffered. 

In the successes of the first months nobody, however, cared 
what happened as regards food ; but by the beginning of January a 
shortage began to be felt, and first of all in fats. Various substitutes 
were introduced, but practically the greater part of the pigs in 
Germany were killed for their fat. The bread and meat ration of 
the troops, notwithstanding, remained the same until May, 1915, 
when a portion of the meat was replaced by salt herring or tinned 
fish. In spite of shortage in the homeland, the meat ration was not 
cut down until March, 1916, when the fresh meat ration was reduced 
from 375 to 300 grammes, and the preserved from 200 to 150. In 
June, 1916, the fresh meat was again reduced, to 250 grammes. 
To make up for the smaller ration, more was bought at the troop 
canteens, and they competed severely with the home market, as 
they got Government transport free. Speculators also bought up 
all the supplies they could and transported them into Belgium and 
French occupied territory, where they commanded higher prices 
than at home. All conspired to drain the homeland. 

There being much money in food, the contractors began to give 
short measure, the supply and railway personnel took to thieving, 
and it was most difficult to check. Then the slowness of the trains, 
drawn by engines and rolling stock gradually becoming less efficient, 
kept supplies long on the journey. Much went bad both in the 
magazines and on the railway. As the war went on and all fit men 
were combed out, the transport and L. of C. personnel became less 
and less reliable and took to selling supplies. 

When the rations fell off, the troops began to criticize the adminis- 
tration, and attention was drawn to the superior way in which the 
staffs were fed in contrast to the troops, and the cleft between 
officers and other ranks became accentuated. In the final stage of 
the war, the supply magazines and trains were robbed by anybody 
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who could get at them, and thousands of deserters in the L. of C. 
areas lived on what they stole. 

The book closes with suggestions as to how Germany should 
prepare to deal with the food supply question in the next war. 


Die Wiirttemberger in Weltkrieg (“‘ The Wurttembergers in the 
World War ’’), by General Otto von Moser (Stuttgart, Belser, 
33 marks), is a large memorial volume of nearly 800 pages with 70 
portraits of commanders, 860 illustrations in the text, 24 coloured 
plates and 260 sketch maps. It is a most beautiful and artistic work 
dealing with the operations of the Wurttemberg troops, including 
their return home. This small State of 24 million inhabitants put 
into the field in 1914 the XIII Corps, the 26th and 54th Reserve 
Divisons, 51st and 53rd Landwehr Brigades, 51st Ersatz Brigade and 
the 26th Cavalry Brigade. By 1917, it had ten divisions in the field, 
besides six infantry regiments and spare artillery units. Except 
that the 54th Reserve Division was engaged at First Ypres, the B.E.F. 
saw little of the Wurttembergers until the battle of the Somme. 
There is no index, and the losses are not given ; but there is a most 
interesting large chart showing graphically how the various units 
were engaged. ‘The vertical side gives the place and the horizontal 
the date. It brings out that divisions were left for very long periods 
on the same front. Thus the 27th Division was in the Argonne 
from October, 1914, to December, 1915 ; the 26th Reserve Division 
on the Serre—Beaumont—Thiepval—Ovillers front from October, 
1914, to October, 1916; the 54th Reserve Division on the Ypres 
front from October, 1914, to January, 1916; the 2nd Landwehr 
Division at Cheppy Wood from September, 1914, to August, 1917, 
and then in the Argonne for the rest of the war; the 7th Landwehr 
Division near Hartmannsweilerkopf, September, 1914, to February, 
1917; the 26th Landwehr Division was also on the same front in 
Alsace from January, 1917, to the end of the war. No wonder in 
these circumstances the Germans improved their defences daily. 


In Un Officier d’Infanterie d la Guerre (Paris, Presses Universi- 
tatres, 15 francs), M. F. Boillot, Professor at Bristol University, and 
formerly a chef de bataillon has printed a selection of letters, orders 
and memoranda from his twenty volumes of battalion official corre- 
spondence. As he says, they exhibit various typical incidents, 
sometimes unexpected, in the life of the soldier and show, as 
snapshots rather than sketches, what life at the front was like. We 
will extract a few. 
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‘* Memo.—In the course of a round of the trenches I found a left arm 
(soldier of the 2nd class, no wedding ring). Report at once if it belongs 
to a man of my unit, and, if so, at what hour he was sent to an aid-post. 

‘‘ Measures must be taken to prevent human remains being left about 
in the sector. The sight of them is demoralizing for men newly arrived 
at the front. 

“‘ Memo.—Have a perspective sketch, very detailed, of the view 
opposite Mont Hermit made by a non-commissioned officer who can 
draw. Lieut. D—— will take the non-commissioned officer to the most 
favourable spot for the purpose. 

“The drawing is to be made on a sufficiently large scale to show 
individually all the visible houses in Craonne. 

‘* Time allowed, 48 hours. 

‘* Letter dated 26th of May, 1916.—I have the honour to report that 
I read the following in Memo. 4588/3 of the Fifth Army, dated 1st of 
January, 1916 :— 

‘* In the Engineer Parks there are shields for look-out men which are 
most useful at points very near the enemy’s lines. 

‘* J should like to have two of these shields to put up in my sector. 

“‘ Memo.—The Germans are working undisturbed on their wire 
entanglements south of Point 915. 

‘* May they be given a rafale of 75, followed by a few rounds at variable 
intervals on the same point until 24 hours, or 2 hours to-morrow morning ? 

‘* Warn me, please, if it is necessary to evacuate the sentry posts (this 
. can only be done for the first rafale).”” 


A second edition, largely rewritten and enlarged, has been 
published by Major van Overstraten’s Des princtpes de la Guerre a 
travers les dges (Brussels, Dewitt, 100 francs). ‘The author is pro- 
fessor of military history at the Belgian Ecole Milstatre, and his book, 
which consists of two volumes and a case of maps, is well suited to 
English taste, being a masterly resumé of the principal campaigns 
of the past, with the lessons to be derived from them. Only four 
pages are given to pure theory. 

The first volume carries the subject to the close of the Russo- 
Japanese War, the second deals wholly with 1914-1918. Major 
van Overstraten divides his subject into four parts: the period of 
hand-to-hand fighting, the period of smooth-bore fire weapons, 
the period of rifled fire weapons, and the period of rapid-fire or 
automatic-fire weapons, subdividing the first again into the age of the 
pike, the age of the sword, the age of the horse, etc. 

Naturally, it is the second volume that is of most interest. Its 
subdivisions are: Part I, Doctrines, Forces and Plans; Part II, 
The War of Movement, 1914; Part III, Position Warfare, 1915, 
1916, 1917; and Part VI, The Campaign of 1918. 
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In summing up the battle of the Marne, we are told : 


“The German defeat was due to deeper causes than mere tactical 
incidents. It was the complete bankruptcy of Moltke’s strategy. Funda- 
mentally, the plan of operations sought a decision on the nght wing. But 
when the decisive moment came this right wing was inferior by a half to 
the forces opposed to it ; the left wing, on the other hand, was so superior 
to what was in front of it that it believed itself in a position to attempt an 
assault on Nancy, one of the pillars of that eastern barrier to avoid which 
Germany had not hesitated to violate Belgian neutrality. Finally, 
54 corps—without counting Landwehr—were absent from the battle, kept 
or detained in Belgium for the protection of the line of communications. 
This famous right wing, which was to have been led triumphantly to the 
Swiss frontier, had passed the culminating point of its offensive the day 
that it crossed the line Verdun—Paris. Nor is this to be wondered at ; 
for— 

“ the right had been obliged to detach two corps to Antwerp and one 
to Maubeuge ; 
‘* it was from the right that two corps had been taken to send to East 


Prussia ; 
‘it was to the left that the V Corps went on its return to the line 
after it was judged unnecessary to send it to East Prussia.” 


lt should be recalled that in accepting the principle of a premature 
battle in Lorraine, Moltke had not renounced making up the numbers 
on the right; he had in his mind a regrouping of the forces by 
railway in the interval between the two battles. This scheme was 
abandoned on the pretext that the disorganization of the Belgian 
railways would not permit of it. 


“‘ Criticism has, however, discovered that nothing stood in the way 
of the transport of troops from Lorraine to Aix-la-Chapelle and St. Vith, 
whence they could have rejoined the decisive wing by march [to have 
interpolated them near Metz and shifted the right of the line westward 
would have been quicker]. Four double-line railways were completely 
available after the 18th, with the necessary rolling stock, and could have 
transported four complete corps in four days from Strasbourg—Metz 
to the Belgian frontier.” 


Among other remarks on the battle of the Somme, 1916, we 
find : 


“* The situation of the Entente was quite different to that of Germany. 
‘To force an adversary to make peace, one must conquer his territory, 
destroy his arms, break his will,’ has been proclaimed by Clausewitz. 
Far from occupying the enemy’s territory the Allies had been deeply 
invaded. Their Armies, more numerous than the German, were up 
against a fortified barrier which neutralized them, and compelled to sub- 
ordinate all maneuvre to a frontal attack which devoured them. Only on 
the Western Front could the decision fall. Yet it was the most solidly 
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organized, the best furnished with guns and men; and the conclusion 
drawn from experience was that a break-through was impossible if a 
great material and moral superiority could not be counted on throughout 
the whole operation. Even in the month of July, to the 160 heterogeneous 
Allied divisions, of which a score of the British had improvised cadres 
and inexpert artillery, the Germans could oppose 125 homogeneous 
divisions, superior material, infantry better trained, unity of command 
and the advantage of making war in enemy country. As for their reserves 
of man-power, they were so far from being exhausted that arrangements 
were being made to organize from them sooner or later thirty new divisions. 
The war to be waged on the Western Front was therefore still of the 

‘equal forces’ type. Only operations based on surprise, rapidity, and 
strong forces striking weak places offered partial profits of any importance. 
Any enterprise which omitted these factors ipso facto limited its ambition 
to the inexorable usure of effectives.” 


The German offensive of March, 1918, is analysed as intended to 
consist of five phases: rupture, lateral exploitation to the right, 
lateral exploitation to the left, frontal exploitation, indirect exploita- 
tion, and the author considers that Ludendorff persisted too long 
in operating on his right when on the morning of the 23rd the weak 
point was manifestly in front of Hutier’s Army. The attack on 
Arras was a mistake ; the attack of the 4th of April was another ; 
the obstinacy in simulating an attack before Moreuil was a third, 
graver than the first, because it consumed 12 fresh divisions. The 
looseness of the Lys attack was a fourth. On the sth of April, 
having three-quarters destroyed the British Army, badly shaken a 
third of the French, immobilized the reserves of both south of the 
Somme, made London and Paris tremble, holding under his guns 
the railway centre of Amiens, and having still 40 divisions at his 
disposal, General Ludendorff “ considered the operations as ter- 
minated, and tried on the Lys . . . a diversion.” 

There are accounts and criticisms of the “‘ side shows.” 


“The Life and Diaries ” of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson is 
shortly noticed in the Militdr Wochenblatt of the 11th of January. 
The reviewer naturally finds that 


*‘ the highly spiced details of the intercourse between the statesmen and 
eminent soldiers of France and Great Britain are of small interest from 
the standpoint of the Central Powers. Such differences of view of 
political and military matters are bound to occur.” 


However, he manages to extract complete proof of the wicked 
designs against Germany of the Entente Powers in the diary entry 
in 1909, that Wilson had already selected Foch as commander of the 
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Allied Armies, ‘‘ when the great war comes.” He is infuriated at 
the entry on the 11th of November, 1918 : “‘ Lloyd George wishes 
to shoot the Kaiser,’”’ and labels the idea as the result of 


‘* cynical contempt of the very slightest comprehension of right, so that 
one can only turn from it with loathing. . . . No German can read without 
deep moral indignation of such a mental attitude on the part of a man to 
whom the Government of a civilized State like Great Britain was 
committed.” 


The depression and pessimism of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir 
Henry Wilson in face of German successes afford a certain amount 
of consolation and encouragement for the future; but there is 
astonishment at the entry in August, 1918, that it was-“ impossible 
to defeat the Boches on the Western Front.” 

The harm done to the Empire by the thoughtless publication of 
the diaries is therefore greater than first imagined. 


CAMEROONS 
The Revue des Troupes Colomales, a quarterly issued by the 
Mimistére de la Guerre (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 6 francs), in 
No. 187 of 1927 begins an account of the French operations in the 
Cameroons. | 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


War Birds. Diary of an Unknown Aviator. London: John 
Hamilton, Ltd. 15s. net. 


Many books about the Royal Flying Corps or Royal Air Force 
have appeared since the war; several poor, some untrue, a few 
good. ‘“‘ War Birds’ may easily be included in the last category. 
It is in its way unique. As its title implies it is anonymous ; 
actually, it is the diary of Lieutenant MacDonald Gryder of the 
United States Aviation Corps (attached R.F.C.), as edited by 
Captain Elliott Springs of the same Service. 

The author sailed from the States with a party of cadets in 
September, 1917, to learn to fly in Italy. Much to their chagrin 
they were diverted to England. “‘ The boys are pretty mad,” he 
tells us; “‘ we volunteered for service in Italy not in England. 
There seems to be a good deal of prejudice against the British.” 
Posted to the School of Military Aeronautics, Oxford, the cadets 
settled down amidst much drinking to the ground part of their 
course. They were impressed by the Oxford atmosphere and by 
the treatment they received from the British, though irritated by 
the inquiries of an Irish private soldier as to where they had 
been during the previous three years. 

By November the party had finished the Oxford course and 
were distributed to the various Flying Training Schools; the 
author to Thetford in Norfolk, in which he was interested because 
he connected it with the Norfolk jacket. From this point the 
diary becomes a series of obituary notices often couched in some- 
what diverting style. These young Americans seem to have been 
singularly unfortunate, and accidents among them were even 
higher than the high ratio of deaths prevailing in the hurried flying 
training of 1917. 

By the time they had finished an aerial gunnery course at Ayr 
their feelings towards the British had changed. From the first 
dissatisfaction of Oxford, six months saw them wanting to transfer 
from their own Corps to the R.F.C., “‘ to get a square deal. The 
British couldn’t have treated their own Field-Marshals better.” 
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The author invites Irish papers please to copy. Casualties con- 
tinued apace but, we are told, could only be buried at the rate of 
one a day, as but one American flag was available ! 

In April, 1918, Gryder and his friends were posted to No. 85 
Squadron under Major Bishop, the Canadian V.C., who was taking 
out a picked fighting squadron of S.E.5’s to France; they were 
naturally pleased and flattered. By this time, meeting many 
seasoned war-pilots, the author had reached some conclusions as 
to his own future in battle. He decided that he was coming out 
of the war either a big man or in a wooden kimono; he felt he 
must make a name for himself even if they prefixed it “ late.” 
For the V.C. he had decided that a condition precedent was to get 
killed. On the 25th of May, seen off by Royalty, the Squadron 
flew from Hounslow to the coastal sector near Dunkirk. 

The Squadron quickly got to work and gave a good account of 
itself. Gryder did well; in this portion of his diary there are 
some of the finest and most realistic descriptions of air-fighting 
that we have read. About this time, too, he seemed to feel that 
he would be killed. 


“* Sooner or later I'll join the company of the elect, but I want to get 
a Hun first. I want to get one sure one,. . . a flamer or a loose-winged 
flop. I know how hard it is, but unless I get one, the government will 
be out all it cost to train me. If I get one it will be an even break. If 
I get two, I'll be a credit instead of a debit on the books.” 


If we may borrow an American expression ; Can you beat it ? 

We think that at times the author is a little out-spoken in his 
opinions of the ability and courage of others; with the well- 
informed reader anonymity is not always achieved. 

Four months of hard fighting in a crack Squadron was telling 
on the boy’s nerves. The majority of his companions had gone. 
They went so fast he couldn’t keep track of them, he tells us. His 
own feelings make pathetic yet inspiring reading. 


““I only hope I can stick it. I don’t want to quit. My nerves are 
all gone and I can’t stop. It’s not the fear of death that’s done it. I’m 
still not afraid to die. It’s this eternal flinching from it that’s doing it 
and has made a coward of me. Few men live to know what real fear is. 
It’s something that grows on you day by day, that eats into your constitu- 
tion and undermines your sanity. Here I am, twenty-four years old, 
I look forty and I feel ninety... . I’m sick. At night when the 
Colonel calls up to give us our orders, my ears are afire until I hear what 
we are to do the next morning. Then I can’t sleep for thinking about 
‘s all ee . I keep watching the clock and figuring how long I 

ve to live 
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He had not long; a few days later he was shot down behind 
the German lines. And so, though he left the war in his wooden 
kimono, he also achieved that greatness he so desired. His diary 
will live. The proceeds of its sale are to be spent on the education 
of his two children. 


Field-Marshal Lord Napter of Magdala, G.C.B., G.C.SI. By his 
son Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. H. D. Napier, C.M.G. Edward 
Arnold & Co. ars. net. 

The romance of a great career consists in the struggle upward, 
the main interest is in the qualities that enabled high position to 
be gained and in the use that was made of them. 

The story of the career of Field-Marshal Lord Napier, so well 
written by Lieut.-Colonel Napier on material largely collected by 
Miss Yule, is not only one of romance, but there is also much to 
be learnt from his methods. A son of a man who “ to his children 
left as sole inheritance a spotless name and the example of a life of 
severe self-denial and constant devotion to duty for duty’s sake ” 
cannot be said to have begun his career with many material advan- 
tages. Yet through great energy, much breadth of sound opinion, 
quick decision, and daring in action, Lord Napier won his way 
honourably past all obstacles to the highest position that a soldier 
can attain. And the working of these great qualities is always 
evident whether he is laying plans for a cantonment or for the 
development of a country, whether he is building barracks or 
preparing for battle, or is on the battlefield itself. | 

Lord Napier’s first experience of war did not come until 1845, 
when he was 35 years old and was talking of “ burning all his 
red coats” rather than remain a soldier only in name. But, from 
the Sikh Wars, which began in that year, and were followed in 
quick succession by frontier expeditions, by the Indian Mutiny, 
and by the China War of 1860, he was for 15 years as often on 
service as not. And those who wish for a realistic and graphic 
description of what battle really is to the individual, cannot do 
better than read what Lord Napier says of the hard fighting at 
Moodkee and Ferozeshah. The different points of view of men 
of the Services are also well illustrated by his comments on the 
arrangements for moving troops in 1860 from Hong-Kong to 
Talien Whan Bay (near Port Arthur). For he remarks that : 


“* The ultimate effects of thrusting a crowd of men into a man-of-war, 
probably exposed on deck for days, never seems to have occurred to a 
Naval officer. So long as he can turn out his freight alive, what ultimately 
happens to them never seems to be counted.” 
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The expedition to Abyssinia in 1868, where Lord Napier gained 
his title, although not on a large scale was one in which the effective 
exercise of all his qualities was needed for a victorious conclusion. 
It was therefore fortunate that the British Government entrusted 
Napier early in the business ‘‘ with full powers both military and 
political.” ‘The way to success in war, as Napoleon pointed out, 
is paved by careful calculation ; and never was this more necessary 
than in an expedition which was primarily an affair of transport, 
and of road making and water supply in a very difficult country ; 
a country which is best described by the soldier’s comment: “ If 
you call this a tableland, then the table is upside down and we are 
going up and down the legs.” But wise conciliation of chieftains 
along the line of march was also required, and, what perhaps was 
best of all, Napier was as successful in the withdrawal as in the 
advance. 

In his work first as a military member of the Council in India, 
then as its President, Lord Napier, as falls to the lot of every 
soldier who reaches high position, had to face the dilemmas raised 
by the never-ending efforts of the Financiers to run undue military 
risks and to reduce military expenditure. For if the soldier refuses 
to agree with such a policy he is liable on the one hand to fall into 
bad odour, and if, on the other hand, he does consent the whole 
responsibility lies with him. In his heart of hearts no civilian 
ever really admits that war is a thing that cannot both be quickly 
grasped by any person of intelligence and also waged by any man 
who is dressed in uniform and armed. One is not surprised, 
therefore, to read that, in 1864 : 

“Trevelyan actually asserted that the Native Army did not want the 
support of artillery. ... Mr. Laing gravely proposed to have the 
Madras Army without any cavalry at all!” 

When he became Commander-in-Chief in India Lord Napier 
took over a discontented and left a well-disciplined army. At that 
period the so-called Russian threat to India was an important 
factor in politics, and it seems that he was one of the school that 
advocated meeting Russia “‘in Afghanistan, if she touches it, and 
to proceed against her at once if she occupies any more of Persia, 
or any part of Afghanistan.” But whether the Russian menace, 
as Colonel Napier believes, was a very real danger at times, or, a8 
others think, was merely used to extract compliance with her 
political objects elsewhere, can never now be settled. Friction 
with Russia, however, nearly provided Lord Napier with the 
opportunity of commanding in a great war, for in 1878 he was 
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“appointed to command any Expeditionary Force that might be 
sent against Russia, with Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley as 
Chief-of-Staff.” 

One minor criticism must be made of an interesting book, 
namely, that it was a pity to decide that, owing to the lapse of time 
and the overshadowing by recent events of previous military 
achievement, so much shortening was required in the accounts of 
some of the campaigns, for sketch-maps of the theatres of the Sikh 
and China wars, and rather more information in regard to the 
former, would better have helped the younger generation to under- 
stand the problems that were faced and solved by those who went 
before them. 


The Old Flying Days. By Major C. C. Turner. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 25s. net. 


Not only is Major Turner a well-known balloonist whose career as 
such dates back to 1907 ; an aeroplane pilot whose ticket is No. 70 
(April 25th, rg11), but he is also a journalist of reputation. Indeed, 
it was as a journalist that he first became connected with Aviation 
and, as the representative of his paper (The Daily Graphic), made 
some remarkable balloon voyages. One of these, to Russia, was a 
fine attempt upon the then world record. An enthusiast of free 
ballooicng, it was but a short step to enthusiasm for the aeroplane, 
which was then (1907) making its first hops in the United States 
of America. 

Major Turner quickly made a name for himself as a reliable 
and well-informed writer on the new science, and this at a time 
when considerable nonsense appeared in most journals concerning 
aircraft and their pilots. As a one time contributor to the Field 
on aeronautical subjects his articles are probably familiar to many 
of our readers. 

In personal touch with the early pioneers, an eye-witness of 
their misfortunes and successes (more often the former than the 
latter), and subsequently by learning to fly at the age of forty, the 
author presents a story which cannot fail in its appeal to all 
connected, however remotely, with Aviation. 

Long-forgotten but once familiar names ! 

How many to-day could say who and what was Gustav Hamel ? 
Some few, perhaps, would suggest dark theories as to his disappear- 
ance on the eve of war; a story at one time as familiar as the 
mythical Russians of 1914. He was, in fact, the son of one of 
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the late King Edward’s physicians, a public school man and one of 
the finest pilots our early history produced. 

No history of British aviation is complete without a referenee 
to Lieut.-Colonel J. T. C. More-Brabazon, Ticket No. 1, and a 
bulwark of service aviation to-day in the political field. We are 
reminded of the now forgotten story of how, when he won the 
prize for the first flight of one mile on a British aeroplane, he was 
also entitled, spso facto, to the Salomans prize for half a mile flight. 
Far from claiming it, however, he waived his rights in favour of 
the Hon. C. C. Rolls provided the latter won it within a week. 
Rolls won it within the week though he had never previously flown 
an aeroplane. Contrast this spirit with that prevailing in the 
Circuit of Europe and the Circuit of Britain two years later when 
pilots were forced to sleep beside their machines to avoid sabotage. 

Certain continental aviators of 1911-12 infused a spirit into 
aviation of which the less said the better. Big prizes were at stake ; 
these did much to help aviation in one sense; they threatened it 
in another. Big monies call for discernment in any sport. Do 
not let us be misunderstood, however, concerning continental — 
aviators ; the fault was to the few. When Bleriot flew the Channel 
on the 25th of July, 1909, thus winning the Daily Mail {£1,000 
prize, Latham, his rival, was left behind with his Antoinette on the 
French coast. Bleriot at once offered to share the prize with him 
provided he too crossed the same day. This though Bleriot had 
spent {£30,000 on aircraft to that date without any return. 

Prominence is naturally given to Sir Frank McLean, whose 
unique services to aviation, and naval aviation in particular, has 
only recently been recognized by a belated knighthood. With 
S. F. Cody the author was on familiar terms. The lonely figure 
of Colonel Cody is of particular interest to Service readers. In 
the War Office Military Competition open to all nationalities on 
Salisbury Plain in August, 1912, Cody’s “‘ Flying Cathedral ”’ beat 
all comers. Behind Cody there was no firm, no organization, no 
money ; his success was that of his own hands and those of his sons. 
He was an American citizen who, some years previously, had 
elected to British nationality. But what British aviation gained in 
Colonel Cody, it lost in Mr. Henry Farman, the famous designer, 
who became a French citizen. Aviation affects nationality curiously 
at all times. M. Fokker transferred his allegiance to Germany 
during the war and became Herr Fokker—to our cost. ‘To-day he 
is once more Mynheer Fokker. © 

Of strictly Service affairs there is little we have not already 
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gleaned from the late Sir Walter Raleigh’s classic.* Nevertheless, 
no account of early British aviation is complete without the story 
of the original Army and Navy pilots who did so much with so 
little assistance to lay the foundation of the modern Royal Air 
Force. In the volume before us there are few pages in which are 
omitted the name of some Service pilot, often deceased. It is 
with pleasure that we read from an unbiased pen of the part played 
by soldiers and sailors in building British aviation, first as an 
adventure, then as a sport, and, finally, as one of the three decisive 
factors in the defence of our Empire. 


Through the Wheat. By THomas Boyp. Illustrated by Capt. 
JoHN W. THOMASON, Jr. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net. 


To say that the illustrations to this book are the best part of it 
is not so ill a compliment as it may seem, for they are very good, 
and they say as much as does the text, without the text’s faults in 
saying it. Mr. Boyd’s intention seems to have been the laudable 
one of exhibiting war in all the horror and squalor of its worst 
attributes, and the method he has chosen is that of the psychological 
novel, which Disraeli a hundred years ago perceived to make so 
special an appeal to “ the thoughtful and refined.” But the very 
essence of that appeal is fidelity to experience. We are here invited 
to inspect the psychological development, or deterioration, of 
Private William Hicks of the A.E.F. from his first meeting with 
the realities of war to the moment when, in the closing words of 
the book, ‘‘ The soul of Hicks was numb.” It is essential that 
each step should be convincing. In many details it rings false. 

If on the whole the book succeeds, it succeeds by unfair means. 
Its force rests on the assumption that the life of Hicks’ platoon is 
a fair picture of what happened and was suffered in a typical platoon 
of American infantry; but, tn order to enhance the horror, a 
growth of detail is piled up that, it is to be hoped and believed, 
constitutes a gross libel on the American Army. The first tour of 
duty in the line is of thirty days, filled with the most scandalous 
neglect of the simplest principles of supply and care of men; 
throughout the history of the platoon there is complete absence of 
command, of information, of system of any kind, while the in- 
efficiency and cynicism of the officers, and the cowardice of non- 
commissioned officers, are quite beyond belief. The men are 
frequently shown and stated to have lost all discipline and moral, 


® “History of the Royal Air Force,” vol.i. Sir Walter Raleigh. See Army 
Quarterly, vol. v. No. 1. 
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and the wonder is that they had any to lose in such a force as is 
depicted. The errors in tactical and other military details create 
an air of unreality which destroys the effect of much vigorous 
writing. If only Mr. Boyd had followed the superior knowledge 
of his illustrator in these details ! 


The Mechanization of War. By V. W. GERMAINS. With foreword 
by Major-General Sir F. Maurice. Sifton Praed. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Germains, who is a profound disbeliever in military 
mechanization, has given in this book his reasons for the lack of 
faith that is in him. Interesting and well-written, it is an honest 
and lucid statement of the case against mechanization ; and though 
the author’s thesis appears all the less convincing because of the 
excellent qualities of the book, he has at least brought forward 
some points worthy of consideration, and laid his finger on many 
of the difficulties inherent in the proposed development. 

Mr. Germains opens with a discussion of the value of the tank 
in the last war, which he thinks has been greatly exaggerated. In 
so thinking he is in admitted disagreement with the majority of 
authorities on the subject, including not only Lord Haig and 
Ludendorff, but even General Maurice, who has written the 
preface to his book. As he expresses it, “it was not to the tank, 
but to the fact that the enemy was surprised by it, that such success 
as it achieved upon the battlefield was due ’—which appears to 
us somewhat as if he said that it is not the racehorse that wins 
the Derby, but the pace at which it runs. He then enters upon a 
theoretical discussion of the problems of tank design, which loses 
much of its value by reason of his evidently insufficient acquaintance 
with latest developments. He next proceeds to attack those who 
believe in a “‘ Science of War,” characterizing their attempts to 
lay down the bases of such a science as “ solemn-sounding non- 
sense in a pretentious and pedantic form.” There follows a 
chapter on aerial and naval operations, which is easily the best in 
the book, and then commences the discussion of the pros and cons 
of mechanization, in the sense in which the term is usually employed 
to-day. 

This discussion, in which, as we have said, the author touches 
on many points of interest, would be more to the point were it 
not for his apparent belief that mechanization means the conversion 
of every unit in our present army into a tank battalion. The 
composition of the Mechanized Brigade during this year’s army 
training should have enlightened him on this point, and shown him 
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that what is at present proposed is to increase the mobility of our 
present army by placing it on a mechanical basis, without otherwise 
modifying its composition or character, and therefore without the 
sacrifice of any of that “ smashing power,” which Mr. Germains 
rightly says cannot be replaced by mobility alone. If these facts 
be borne in mind, his argument loses much of its force. Indeed, 
the general impression made by the book is that Mr. Germains’ 
knowledge of war and of military matters is theoretical rather than 
practical. 

The author himself admits that “‘ it is a cheaper policy to provide 
a force capable of crushing the enemy’s mobile forces in rapid 
manceuvre fighting than to get locked up in trench warfare which 
may last for years.”” It would be impossible to state more clearly 
and concisely the whole aim and object which those who believe 
in mechanization set out to achieve, and believe that mechanization 
will achieve. Mr. Germains does not believe this ; but he appears 
to have no alternative solution of the problem, other than to bring 
masses of unprotected men on to the battlefields of the next war, 
and hurl them forward once more to the attack of trenches, barbed 
wire, and machine-guns, to the cry of “ God for Harry, England, 
and St. George!’’ Nevertheless, whether one agrees with the 
author or not, his book is none the less worth reading—and very 
pleasant reading as well. 


Journal of the Waterloo Campaign. By Capt. CAVALIE MERCER, 
R.A.; with Introduction by the Hon Sir JoHN ForTEscug. 
Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 


The three military memoirs of the Napoleonic wars already 
published by Messrs. Peter Davies, though all alike of great interest, 
are in almost every other respect dissimilar. First we had a picture 
of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, as seen from the ranks of the 
Imperial Guard; next came a staff officer’s view of the various 
side-shows in Europe that formed the prelude to the Peninsular 
War ; now a regimental officer, and a gunner to boot, comes to 
tell us of his experiences at Waterloo. 

The book gives a vivid and pleasing picture of what war was 
like in those days, for Mercer, who was a gifted amateur artist, 
had a true artist’s eye for a scene or a landscape, and a pen suffi- 
ciently skilful to record his impressions. Born in 1783, his only 
previous war service had been in Whitelocke’s unlucky expedition 
to Buenos Ayres, and though he rose before his death in 1868 to 
the rank of Colonel Commandant, he saw no fighting after 1815. 
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Of the 386 pages of his journal, the account of the campaign and 
battle of Waterloo covers less than 80 ; the remainder are taken up 
with the story of the arrival of “G” Troop, which the author 
commanded, in the Low Countries, the halcyon days in billet and 
bivouac prior to the French invasion of Belgium, the unopposed 
march to Paris, and the period of occupation duty in Normandy 
after the conclusion of peace, ending with Mercer’s return home in 
January, 1816. 

Most readers will of course find the main interest of the story 
in the stirring account of the retreat from Quatre Bras on the 
17th of June, 1815, when “ G” Troop formed part of the rear- 
guard, and helped to stave off the pursuit of the French cavalry 
led by Napoleon in person, and of the great battle on the 18th. 
But though this is the kernel of the book, what precedes and 
follows it is also well worth reading, not only for its many pleasant 
descriptive scenes and for the picture it affords of life in France 
and in Paris during these historic days, but also for the light it 
throws on the character of the author himself. 

Mercer, though a man of excellent education and of considerable 
literary and artistic gifts, was in every sense a typical Englishman. 
His comments on continental men—and women—and ways are 
delightfully naive and simple. High mass in a cathedral he thinks 
a ‘‘ puerile ”’ business. The clothes of the local inhabitants fill 
him with amusement, as does the fact that the poor creatures do 
not understand the English language. But one can watch France 
growing on him as he writes, and in the end he develops a genuine 
affection for his enemies, and an appreciation of their character 
and good qualities, which reflect credit both on himself and on 
those who could inspire such feelings in so typically insular an 
Englishman. 


The Army and Sea-Power. By Major R. B. Parcrirer, R.A., and 
Major H. G. Eapy, M.C., R.E. London: E. Benn, Ltd. 
1927. 10s. 6d. net. 


So many misconceptions as to the respective shares of the Army 
and Navy in the protection of the Empire are to be found in a 
variety of quarters, from the daily press and the historical text- 
book upwards, that it is well to have the subject carefully and 
systematically discussed by two officers, recently students at the 
Staff College, who approach it, as they say, “‘in the hope of advancing 
. . . the ideal of whole-hearted cooperation between the Services 
in the common task of Imperial Defence.” ‘Their main thesis, and 
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they maintain it successfully by a wealth of historical examples, is 
that, while the British Empire has been built up by sea-power and 
depends to-day for its maintenance on sea-power, this does not by 
any means imply that the Army has not an indispensable part to 
play in establishing and maintaining ‘‘ command of the sea.”” That 
tragic moment of fatuity, the War Council’s resolution of the 
13th of January, 1915, that the Admiralty should prepare an expedi- 
tion to bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula,” ought not to 
have been possible in a country whoee history is as full as is that 
of Great Britain, of examples of the dependence of the Navy on 
the Army for the protection of the naval bases so indispensable to 
the proper exercise of its functions and for assistance against those 
of its foes. Duncan’s smashing victory of Camperdown (1797) 
had to be completed two years later by Abercromby’s landing at 
the Helder, when his troops captured the defences behind which 
the remnant of the Dutch fleet was lying secure against purely 
naval attack: the Army had to finish off the work the Navy alone 
could not accomplish. Both in the West Indies in Chatham’s time 
and in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars and in the East 
Indies from 1808 to 1811, it proved necessary for troops to assist 
the Navy in the work of commerce-protection by capturing the 
islands which served as the bases for French warships and privateers. 
How many times have not the East Yorkshires had to capture 
Martinique to serve a naval end? Vernon’s capture of Porto 
Bello in 1739 is almost the only case in which a fort has been taken 
by a squadron unsupported by troops, and Porto Bello could not 
be held, it had to be evacuated after its fortifications had been 
destroyed for want of troops to hold it and prevent the enemy 
reoccupying and refortifying it. 

The authors have certainly a sound case to argue and have put 
it fairly and clearly. There is not the least attempt to belittle or 
depreciate the all-important part played by the Navy in our wars ; 
far from it, there are several incidents mentioned in which the 
case might have been more strongly stated. How long, for example, 
could the British Navy have maintained its position in the Mediter- 
ranean after 1805 had not the British garrison of Sicily prevented 
Napoleon from closing the ports of that island to British ships and 
so depriving them of that source of supply ? What, after all, is the 
object of getting and maintaining ‘‘ command of the sea” except 
to affect directly or indirectly hostile dwellers on the other shore ? 
It is a pity that the authors’ history is not always too accurate: in 
several cases they trump up old ‘‘ Received Versions’”’ now disproved, 
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as, for example, the reputed exchange of Louisbourg against Madras 
in 1748 (p. 70); again, it is hardly sound to describe the Suez 
Canal as defended in 1915 by a screen of mobile troops pushed out 
in front of the posts along its banks (p. 198), and Aden was hardly 
“besieged” continuously from the summer of 1915 onward. 
These minor blemishes, however, detract but little from the value 
of a useful little book which deserves to be widely read. 


Great Captains Unveiled. By Captain B. H. LippeLt Hart. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 12s. 6d. 


Under this title are assembled studies of Jenghiz Khan—with 
whom is included his lieutenant and successor Sabutai,—Marshal 
de Saxe, Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, Wallenstein, and our own 
General Wolfe. 

The overthrow of the Kin empire and the subjugation of China 
by Jenghiz are but lightly touched upon, but we are given a thorough 
explanation of the Mongol tactics, and there is sketched in broad 
outline the strategy of the campaigns which crushed the Shah 
Khwarizm and conquered Turkistan. In the same way is treated 
Sabutai’s invasion of Western Europe in 1241. Captain Liddell 
Hart is well known as an exponent of the “ guard, move, hit ”’ 
formula, in which he expresses the “ art and science ” of war. He 
is a prolific and dashing writer and himself moves, at times, so 
quickly that he fails to either guard or hit. For instance, he describes 
the Mongol tactics as “‘ the first time in military history that ‘ fire ’ 
is employed systematically to pave the way for the assault.” Given 
adequate reflection he would never have written that ; and we may 
beg leave to doubt his statement that Sabutai’s advanced-guard 
reached the Danube by covering 180 miles of hostile country deep 
in snow in three days. 

The writings of Marshal de Saxe form, of course, a much better 
text than do his achievements in the field. Here, on more familiar 
ground, the writer is at pains to show how the belligerents in the 
Great War neglected to their cost this convenient prescience of 
the eighteenth century. These are debatable matters. Were we 
really wrong in refusing to expand our armies solely from the 
structure of the Territorial Force, and how could the “ cult of 
numbers ” have been foresworn by either side ? 

Gustavus Adolphus is hailed as the ‘‘ founder of modern war,” 
and the description of the organization, equipment and tactics of 
the Swedish Army is well and carefully done. There follows the 
inscrutable Wallenstein, statesman and strategist. His political 
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genius was far in advance of his times, but, although he was no 
military reformer, his capacity for manipulating the mercenaries 
of his time was almost unique. 

The study of Wolfe is on different lines and by many will be 
regarded as the best of the five. Here the period of achievement— 
for the most honourable and sufficient reason of all—is short, but 
one may see how a fairly obscure officer not in the best of health 
had the perseverance to prepare himself studiously for high com- 
mand at a period when such application was little honoured or 
appreciated in the British Army. And it is well brought out that 
at the zenith of his career Wolfe found himself involved in a 
“‘ combined operation ”’ where a less gifted commander, stumbling 
in search of precedents, would have surely failed. 

The maps would have benefited by more careful preparation 
and there might well be more of them. Some readers will deplore 
the absence of a bibliography. 


Where Cavalry Stands To-day. By Lieut.-Colonel H. V. S. CHAR- 
RINGTON, M.C., 12th Royal Lancers. Hugh Rees. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Colonel Charrington’s little essay of less than sixty small pages 
deals with the history of cavalry from the earliest historical times 
up to the late war, its employment during the war, and the problems 
of its retention and use in the future. So small a pamphlet may 
well ask questions on so large a subject, but it cannot be expected 
to supply exhaustive answers. Its author concludes that “ the out- 
standing lessons of the Great War are the value of mounted troops 
acting in small detachments in close cooperation with other arms 
and their limitations when acting independently in large forma- 
tions ”’; and many will agree with him that a nation putting into 
the field a small mechanized force as part of a large national army 
equipped with highly developed anti-tank weapons may well prove 
wiser than an opponent with an entirely mechanized army, and that 
a division must long remain such as will find ample use for a 
regiment of divisional cavalry. In short, Colonel Charrington puts 
forward a reasonable appeal for the retention of cavalry without 
too much special pleading, but without being altogether convincing. 
He makes no mention of the special difficulties of protecting the 
horses and fodder of a mobile force from gas; and some of his 
arguments will not hold water, as when he cites the failure of the 
armoured knight, against attempts to combine attack and defence 
in a single armoured mechanical vehicle. 
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Five Years in Turkey. By General LIMAN VON SANDERS. Bailli¢re, 
Tindall and Cox. 16s. 


It is curious that, although Liman von Sanders was one of the 
first of the German generals to publish his war-time memoirs, an 
English—or rather an American—translation should only recently 
have appeared. Summaries of parts of his story have been con- 
tributed to several British service periodicals—the present reviewer, 
for instance, précised his narrative of Gallipoli for the Army Quarterly 
some years ago, and there was an article based on his account of the 
Palestine campaign in one of its earliest numbers. Here, however, 
for the first time we have the general’s full story, in a form which 
unfortunately does it considerably less than justice. In reading 
this book, one is forcibly impressed with the truth of the saying that 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples on either side of the Atlantic no longer 
speak the same language ; many phrases grate harshly on a British 
ear, and a few are all but incomprehensible to it. What is worse, 
the translation often appears to render but ill the sense of the 
original ; and the equipment of maps, though at first sight lavish, 
leaves the reader to guess at the location of more than one place- 
name. Still it is something to have a complete English edition of a 
valuable and interesting work, which, if only by reason of the fact 
that all Von Sanders’ fighting was done against British leaders and 
troops, must have its peculiar appeal to us. 

The general went first to Turkey at the end of 1913 as head of 
the German Military Mission, and on mobilization in 1914 was 
appointed to command the First Turkish Army around Con- 
stantinople, where he remained until March, 1915. He then took 
over command of the Fifth Army at the Dardanelles, which he 
commanded throughout the whole of the Gallipoli campaign. After 
a further period of over a year in charge of the defence of the coasts 
of Asia Minor, during which only a few minor encounters with the 
enemy occurred, he was appointed commander of a large German 
contingent known as Yilderim, which, at first intended for use in 
Iraq to recapture Bagdad, was later switched to the Palestine front. 
On this front he assumed supreme command early in 1918, and the 
story of how with totally inadequate means he succeeded in holding 
it for more than six months, and of how his forces finally broke down 
before Allenby’s powerful offensive in September and October, 
forms the culmination and conclusion of the book. 

Von Sanders appears to us, from these pages, to stand out as a 
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hard-working, clear-headed, sensible soldier, endowed with force 
of character, a high sense of his own position and rights, and the 
instincts of a gentleman. One wonders whether the Turks fully 
appreciated all these good qualities—probably not, for, as he himself 
tells us, they felt for the average German a good deal of fear but 
little liking, and relations between the two peoples were seldom 
smooth for long. Von Sanders himself was at continual logger- 
heads with his courteous, corrupt, idle, and inefficient allies ; with 
Enver, the all-powerful head of Turkey, he had more than one 
serious disagreement; and though for many individual Turkish 
officers of high rank he expresses admiration and esteem, he could 
place full confidence only in his compatriots who were acting as 
staff officers and advisers in the various formations. Nor were his 
relations with his superiors in Germany invariably smooth ; they 
seemed not to know of, or to care little for, his peculiar difficulties, 
to expect of Turkey far more than she was capable of performing, 
and to be quite out of touch with the real situation in the Near East. 
The history of all these things Von Sanders tells freely and frankly, 
yet without bitterness or malice. Occasionally a sense of humour 
peeps out, as in the dictum, “‘ had there been a competition in how 
to ruin an army by continuous wrong measures, the Turkish Head- 
quarters would have been sure of first prize’; in his statement as 
regards the Persian gendarmerie that “‘ their strength varied according 
to whether the next day was a day of battle or a pay day’; and in 
the episode of the telegram from Constantinople which reached 
him in the full tide of Allenby’s victorious offensive, asking if he 
would present a prize in a sack race at a gymkhana. His conclusion 
as regards the unfortunate issue of the war is that there were faults 
on both sides: “‘ Turkey and her leaders must be held to account 
for not making their ends conform to the available means. Germany 
is to be blamed for the lack of calm and clear judgment as to what 
was within the power of Turkey. It seems that thoughts of the 
tales of the Thousand and One Nights or the fata morgana of the 
Arabian desert dimmed judgments at home.” 
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ARTICLES IN REVIEWS 


The Cornhill Magazine, January, 1928. “ Esdraelon,” by Lieut.- 
General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 

The Edinburgh Review, January, 1928. ‘‘ Changes in Army Organiza- 
tion,” by Lieut.-Colonel Sir John Keane, D.S.O. 

The writer urges that “ it is the clear duty of Parliament to insist 
that the matter be reopened and made the subject of independent 
inquiry.” 

The National Review, January, 1928. 
(1) “ Afghanistan in Warp and Weft,” by Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
George MacMunn, K.C.B. 
(2) “Sandhurst in Early Days,” by Brig.-General H. R. 
Mends, C.B. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, January, 1928. ‘“‘ Science and 
War,” by Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O. 


The Quarterly Review, January, 1928. “ The Staff College,” by 
Major-General Sir George Aston, K.C.B. 


The object of this article, which forms a review of The Staff and 
the Staff College, by Brevet-Major A. R. Godwin-Austen, and other 
works, is “‘ to trace the influence of Staff College education upon the 
British Army and upon military policy up to the close of the war 
of 1914-1918.” 


The Contemporary Review, March, 1928. ‘“ Haig,” by Major- 
General Sir John Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., M.P. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, March, 1928. ‘‘ Memories of 
1914-1918: I. The Soldier,” by C. O. G. Douie. 


LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


Jane’s “‘ All the World’s Aircraft.” 1927. Edited byC.G.Grey. Published 
by Sampson Low. £2 2s. net. 

‘* Aerial Photographs.” Characteristics and Military Applications. By 
a hp M. Reeves. Published by The Ronald Press Co., New York. Five 

ollars. 

‘* Certificate ‘ A’ and how to win it.””’ By Major J.T. Gorman. Published 
by The Religious Tract Society. 2s. net 

‘*‘ Imperial Military Geography.” By Capt. D. H. Cole, M.B.E. Published 
by Sifton Praed & Co., Ltd. 10s. 

‘* Five Years in Turkey. *» By Liman Von Sanders. Published by Balliere, 

Tindall & Cox. 16s. net. 
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‘The Palestine Campaigns.”’ By oer A. P. Wavell, C.M.G., M.C. 
Published by Constable & Co. 12s. 6d. n 

**'The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers in ida World War.”’ By Sir Frank Fox, 
O.B.E. Published by Constable & Co. ars. net. 

** Studies of an Imperialist on War, India, Socialism.”” By Lord Sydenham 
of Combe. Published by Chapman & Hall. 18s. net. 

‘* Military Operations, Egypt and Palestine,’ Vol. I. History of the Great 
War, based on official documents. Comp iled by Lieut.-General Sir George 
MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. (late R.A.), and Capt. Cyril Falls (late 
11th R. Inns. Fus.). Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 12s. 6d. net. 
Maps 5s. 6d. net. 

‘Meade’s Headquarters, 1863-1865.’ Letters of Col. Theodore Lyman. 
Edited by George R. Agassiz. Published by The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Boston. Four dollars. 

‘* Bengali Self-Taught.”” By Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A. Published by 
E. Marlborough & Co., Ltd. 4s. net. 

“A Book of French Wines.” By P. Morton Shand. Published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1os. 6d. net. 

** Big Game Shooting in the Indian Empire.” By Lieut.-Colonel C. H. 
Stockley, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Published by Constable & 
Co., Ltd. 18s. net. 

ec Spectamur Agendo.”’ 1st Battalion The East Lancashire Regiment, August 
and September, 1914. By Captain E. C. Hopkinson, M.C. 

** Letters from a Flying Officer.” By Rothesay Stuart Wortley. Published 
by The Oxford University Press. 85. 6d. net. 

** Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-1918,’ Vol. X. The 
pares at Rabaul. By S.S. Mackenzie. Published by Angus & Robertson, 

td., Sydney. 

. od doboa eona By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. Published by John Murray. 
With maps. net. 

** The Sto Tae the Royal Regiment of Artillery.”? By Lieut.-Colonel C. A. L. 
Graham, D. oo R.A. Published by R.A. Institution, Woolwich. 8d. 

‘* Soldiering i in India, 1764-1787.” Edited by William Charles Macpherson, 
C.S.I. Published by William Blackwood & Sons, Ltd. 15s. net. 

‘‘ Private and Personal.’”’ Further experiences of a Military Attaché. By 
Brigadier-General W. H. H. Waters, C.M.G., C.V.O. Published by John 
Murray. 18s. net. 

he Future of the British Army.” The Problem of its Duties, Cost and 
Composition. By Brevet-Major B. C. Dening, M.C., R.E. Published by 
H. F. and G. Witherby. ros. 6d. net. 

** Stalky’s Reminiscences.”” By Major-General L. C. Dunsterville, C.B., 
C.S.I. Published by Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 

“‘ Rank and File.”” True Stories of the Great War. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. ros. 6d. net. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 
House oF COMMONS 


Roya Arr Force (AcCIDENTS).—On the gth of November, in 
reply to a question by Colonel Day, the Secretary of State for Atr 
stated that during the period from 1st of January to 1st of November, 
1927, the number of fatal accidents in the Royal Air Force was 35 ; 
the number during the corresponding period of 1926 was 46. 

MECHANIZATION.—On the 22nd of November, in reply to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Couper, the Secretary of State for War informed the House 
that from a training point of view the mechanization of 43 Territorial 
artillery brigades during the last annual training proved very satis- 
factory and the present policy, which aimed at the full mechanization 
of Army field brigades, medium brigades and of at least one battery 
in each brigade of divisional field artillery, would be continued. 

RoyaL AiR Force (STRENGTH).—On the 23rd of November, in 
reply to a question by Mr. Rennie Smith, the Under-Secretary of 
State for Air stated that the present approximate first line strength 
of the Royal Air Force was 750 aircraft, of which 270 were in 
squadrons stationed abroad. The total personal was 29,985. 
Corresponding figures for the French Air Force were about 1,350 
aircraft, of which 280 were in units abroad. 

COLONEL-COMMANDANT (CHANGE OF TITLE).—On the 13th of 
December, in reply to a question by Colonel Howard-Bury, the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office stated that it had been decided 
to substitute the rank of Brigadier for that of Colonel-Commandant 
and Colonel on the Staff, as soon as the necessary statutory provison 
had been made in the next Army and Air Force (Annual) Act. 

AIR RaID CASUALTIES.—On the 14th of December, in reply to a 
question by Mr. C. Wilson, the Secretary of State for Air stated that 
the number of civilians killed in Great Britain by German aircraft 
during the war was 1,117. 

ARMY OF OCCUPATION.—On the 14th of December, in reply to 
a question by Colonel Woodcock, the Financial Secretary to the War 
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Office stated that the number of Allied Troops on the Rhine was 
approximately as follows : British (1st of December), 6,200 ; French 
(1st of November), 50,400; Belgian (10th of November), 6,100. 
The French and Belgian troops had, however, been reduced since the 
dates mentioned. 

CHINA (BRITISH TROoPs).—On the 14th of February, in reply 
to a question by Mr. Gardner, the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office stated that the estimated extra cost to Army funds of the 
troops sent to China was about {4,100,000 up to 31st of March. In 
reply to Sir Newton Moore, he stated that 2,900 Section A reservists 
had rejoined the colours, only ro failing to report. A special com- 
munication has been sent to each Section A reservist returned from 
China asking whether he is re-settled in civil life and whether he 
wishes to be registered with the societies which are making special 
efforts to obtain employment for these men. 

RECRUITING.—On the 14th of February, in reply to a question 
by Mr. Lansbury, the Financial Secretary to the War Office stated 
that the total number of men served with notice papers for recruiting 
during the year ending October, 1927, was 83,814 of whom 53,924 
were rejected before attestation, the number of rejections for physical 
reasons being 49,682. The number of recruits finally approved 
during the year was 27,938. 

THE Lance.—On the 14th of February, in reply to a question by 
Brigadier-General Clifton Brown, the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office informed the House that the lance had been abolished as a 
weapon of war for lancer regiments on the British Establishment 
at home and abroad, but was being retained for ceremonial purposes. 

TERRITORIAL ArmMy.—On the 21st of February, in reply to a 
question by Lteut.-Commander Kenworthy, the Secretary of State 
for War announced that the present establishment of the Territorial 
Army was 181,700 ; the present strength 137,978 ; and that ro units 
were complete, He further stated that recruiting was about holding 
its OWN. 

BriTIsH WaR Graves, GERMANY.—On the 28th of February, 
in reply to a question by Colonel Howard-Bury, the Secretary of State 
for War informed the House that the graves of British soldiers who 
died as prisoners of war in Germany are maintained by the Imperial 
War Graves Commission in the same manner as those in other parts 
of the world. 

ARMY ORGANIZATION.—On the 28th of February, in the House of 
Lords, Viscount Haldane called attention to the changes recently 
announced in the distribution of duties at the War Office and the 
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future staff organization of the army in the field. In the course of a 
review of the whole subject, he emphasized the danger of enlarging 
the principal staff of the Commander-in-Chief in the field and of 
involving the Chief of the General Staff in duties of administration 
and coordination, and he contended that it was inadvisable to depart 
from the principles laid down by the Esher Committee without very 
careful inquiry. The Earl of Cavan gave support to the changes, 
which were defended on behalf of the Government by the Under- 
Secretary of State for War. 
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APPENDIX 
[Supphed from official sources with the permission of the Controller of His 
Majesty's Stationery Office.] 
I. THE ARMY 


1. ARMY COUNCIL 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, Bart., G.B.E., M.P., 
Secretary of State for War (President of the Army Council). 
Colonel Rt. Hon. the Earl of Onslow, O.B.E., Res. of Off., Parlia- 
—— Under-Secretary of State for War (Vice-President of the Army 


Field-Marshal Sir George F. Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., LL.D., 
Col. Comdt. R.A., p.s.¢., Chief of the Imperial General Staff (First 
Miltary Member). 

General Sir Walter P. Braithwaite, K.C.B., ps.c., A.D.C., Adjutant- 
General to the Forces (Second Miltary Member). 

Lieutenant-General Sir W. Hastings Anderson, K.C.B., p.s.c., Quarter- 
Master General to the Forces (Third Miktary Member). 

Lieutenant-General Sir Webb Gillman, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., 
Master-General of the Ordnance (Fourth Military M ember). 

A. Duff Cooper, Esq., D.S.O., M.P., Financial Secretary of the War 
Office (Finance Member). 

Sir Herbert J. Creedy, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State for War (Secretary of the Army Council). 


2. DEPARTMENTS OF THE WAR OFFICE 


Secretary of State for War 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, Bart., G.B.E., M.P. 
Military Secretary to the Major-General Sir G. F. Boyd, K.C.B., 
elas of State fon C.M.G.,D.8.0., D.C.M., p.s.c. 
ar. 
Fudge Advocate-General, Sir F. Cassel, Bart., K.C. 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff 


Field-Marshal Sir George F. Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.; D.S.O., 
LL.D., Col. Comdt. R.A., p.s.c. 
Director of Miktary Major-General J. R. E. Charles, C.B., 
Operations and C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


ntellig 
Director of Staff Duties. | Major-General C. Bonham-Carter, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Military Training. Major-General H. H. S. Knox, C.B., D.S.O., 
p.8.€. 
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Adjutant General to the Forces 


General Sir Walter P. Braithwaite, K.C.B., p.s.c., A.D.C. 


Director of Recruiting Major-General W. H. Bartholomew, C.B., 
and Organisation. C.M.G., D.S.0., p.s.c. 
nee of Personal Major-General G. 7. Farmar, C.B., C.M.G., 
eruices. psec 
Director-General, Army Lieut. -General Sir M. H.G. Fell, K.C.B., 
Medical Service. C.M.G., K.H.P. 


Quarter-Master General to the Forces 


Lieutenant-General Sir W. Hastings Anderson, K.C.B., p.s.c. 


Director hi Movements and wae (temp. Col. on the Staff) E. Evans, 
Quarteri C.B.. C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

Director of Fe Remounts. Major-General G. H.A. White, C.B.,C.M.G., 

DS.O. 


Director of Suppkes and Major-General G. F. Davies, C.B., C.M.G., 
Transport. C.B.E. 

Director of Works. Major-General P, G. Grant, C.B., C.M.G. 

Director-General, Army Major-General H. T. Sawyer, CB., DS.O. 
Veterinary Services. 


Master General of the Ordnance 
Lieutenant-General Sir Webb Gillman, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 


D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Artillery. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) H. R. W. 
M. Smith, D.S.O. 


Director of Mechamzation. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) S. C. Peck, 
C.B., DS.O., p.a.c. 
Director of Ordnance Ser- Major-General C. D. R. Watts, C.B., C.M.G. 


Director General of T.Towsend, Esq., C.B.E., A.C.A. 


Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for War 


Parliamentary Under-Se- Colonel Rt. Hon. the Earl of Onslow, O.BE., 
cretary of State for War. Res. of Off. 
Director-General of the Lieutenant-General = aoe B. Stephens, 
Territorial Army. K.C.B., C.M.G., 
Comptroller of Lands. H. G. Goligher, a C.B.E. (Assistant 
Secretary). 
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Financial Secretary of the War Office 


Financial Secretary. A. Duff Cooper, Esq., D.S.O., M.P. 
Director of Army Contracts. N. F.B. maegeue Esq., C.B. (Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State). 


Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War 


Permanent Under-Secre- Sir Herbert J. Creedy, K.G.B., K.C.V.O. 
tary of State for War 
and Accounting Officer. 
sa a Pac ta laced J. B. Crosland, Esq., C.B. 
of Sta 
de Under- Secretary A. E. Widdows, Esq., C.B. 
of State. 
in-General. Rey. A. C. E. Jarvis, C.M.G., M.C., D.D. 


3. COMMANDS OF THE ARMY AT HOME 


A.—ALDERSHOT COMMAND 
General Officer Command- Lieut.-General Sir D. G. M. Campbell, 
-in-Chi K.C.B. 


Colonelon the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) J. E. S. 
S Brind, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Major-General in charge Major-General J. C. Harding Newman, 
of Administration. C.B., C.M.G.,, p.s.c. 
1st Cavalry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) F. W. L. S. H. 
Cavendish, C.M.G., D.S.0O., p.s.¢ 
1st Ag Defence Brigade. Colonel C. W. Collingwood, C.M. G., D.S.0. 


1st Division. Major-General Sir J. Duncan, K. C.B., 
ints Tonel (temp. Col, Comat} Hon, A. G. 
1st I; Brigade. Colonel (tem mdt.) Hon. A. G. A. 
" a Hore-Ruthven, V.C., K.C.M.G., CB., 

DS.O., psc. 

and Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) A. J. McCul- 
loch, D.S.O., D.C.M., p.s.c. 

37d Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) G. Thorpe, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

C.R.A. 1st Division. mrcres (temp. Col. Comdt.) A.G. Arbuthnot, 
C. = 

and Division. Major-General Sir W. E. Ironside, K.C.B., 


C.M.G., D.S.0O., p-s.c. 
5th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) W. W. Pitt- 
Taylor, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C., 


psc. 

6th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) R. D. F. 
Oldman, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

C.R.A. and Division. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) W. Stirling, 


C.MG., D.S.O. 
13 
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B.—EASTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief.. 

Colonelon the Staff , General 
Staff. 


Major-General in charge of 
Administration. 
4th Division. 


10th Infantry Brigade. 

11th Infantry Brigade. 

12th Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 4th Division. 

s4th (East Anglian) 
Divtston. 

1618¢t ve) Infantry 


Brigade 
162nd (East Midland) In- 
fantry Brigade. 
1637d (Norfolk and Suf- 
folk) Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 54th Division. 
44th (Home Counties) 
Divtston. 


131st (Surrey) Infantry 
Brigade 


ade, 
132md (Middlesex and 
Sussex) Infantry Brigade. 
133rd (Kent and Sussex) 
Infantry Brigade 
C.R.A. 44th Division. 


General Sir R. D. Whigham, K.C.B., 


K.C.M.G., D.S.0., pte. 


Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) Sir H. J. 
Elles, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p-s.c., 


A.D.C, 


Major-General C. W. Scott, C.B., C.M.G., 


C.B.E., D.S.O., p.a.e. 


Major-General A. R. Cameron, C.B.,C.M.G., 
psc. 
Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) T. W. Stansfeld, 


C.M.G., DS.O. 
Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt. ) W. J. N« 
Cooks-Collis, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O 


Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) E. B. Hankey, 


C.B., D.S.O. 


Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) V. Asser, 
S.O. 


C.M.G.. DS 


Major-General Sir T. G. Matheson, K.C.B., 


C.M.G. 
Colonel T. N. S. M. Howard, C.B., D.S.O. 


Colonel J. Brown, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D. 
Colonel R. M. Luckock, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


p-s5.c. 
Colonel O. M. Harris, D.S.O. 


Major-General A. G. Wauchope, C.B., 


C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O. 


Colonel the Lord Roundway, C.M.G., 


D.S.O., M.V.O. 
Colonel H. C. W. H. Wortham, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
Colonel R. N. Dick, C.M.G., D.S.O., ps. 


Colonel R. E. Myddleton, T.D. 


C.—LONDON DISTRICT 


General Officer Command- 
ing. 
Spiilee ee Officer 2nd 
i (London) Air Defence 
Brigade. 
56th (1st London) 
Di 


VISION. 
167th (1st | London) 
Infantry Brigade. 


Infantry Brigade. 


Major-General C. E. Corkran, C.B., C.M.G., 


pse. 
Major A. F. Smith, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Colonel A. F. Thomson, D.S.O. 


Major-General H. Isacke, C.B., C.S.I., 


C.M.G.. p.s.c. 
Colonel F. G. Alston, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel P. R. O. A. Simner, D.S.O. 
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C.—Lonpon Districr—continued 


169th (3rd —_ London) 
Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 56th (The London) 
Division. 

27th (London) Air Defence 
Brigade 


rig 
47th 
Deviston 


Colonel Lord H. C. Seymoor, D.S.O. 

Colonel L. S. Bayley, D.S.O. 

Colonel C. Buckle, C.B.E. 

Major-General L. C. L. Oldfield, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel W. H. V. Darell, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 

Colonel C. H. Pank, C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D. 

Colonel T. R. C. Price, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


pse. 
Colonel E. H. Eley, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
T.D. 


D.-~-NORTHERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 


Colonel on the Staff in 


e of Administration. 


5th Cavalry Brigade. 
6th Cavalry Brigade. 


13th Infantry Brigade 


150th (York ad Durham) 
Infantry Brigade. 

151st (Durham) Light 
Infantry Brigade. 


49th (The West Riding) 
Droeston 


146th (1st West Riding) 
Infantry Bri; 

147th (and West Riding) 

148th (3rd West Riding) 
Infantry Brigade. 

oe vagth (The West 


sagt th (he North North Midland) 


Lieut.-General Sir C. D. Shute, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 
Colonel H. E. R. Braine, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


psec. 
Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) Sir R. S. 
May, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Colonel P. J. V. Kelly, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel H. S. Sewell, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel oe is Comdt.) W. A. Blake, 
C.M.G., 
Major-General Sin G.N. Cory, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O., p.s.c 
Colonel W. St. A. Warde-Aldam, D.S.O. 


Colonel O. H. Delano-Osborne, C.M.G., 
chionel G. H. Stobart, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Colonel O. C. Niven, D.S.O. 
Major-General N. J. G. Cameron, C.B., 
J. Hunter, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
M.C., c: 


Colonel A. E. Irvine, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel D. S. Branson, D.S.O., M.C., T.D. 


Colonel J. G. B. Allardyce, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Major-General Sir P. O. Hambro, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 
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D.—NORTHERN COMMAND—conisnued 


137th (Staffordshire) Colonel H. Clive, O.B.E., T.D. 
Infantry Brigade. 

138th (Lincolnshire and Colonel L. H. P. Hart, D.S.O., T.D. 
Leicestershire) Infantry 
Brigade. 

139th (Sherwood Foresters) Colonel B. A. Smith, D.S.0., M.C., T.D. 
Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 46th (North Mid- Colonel F, G. West, D.S.O. 


land) Division. 


E.—NORTHERN IRELAND DISTRICT 


phy Officer Command- Major-General F. F. Pamed C.B., C.S.1,, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c 
General Staff Officer 2nd Major O. Y. Hibbert, DS. O., M.C., p.s.c. 


F.—Scotrish CoMMAND 


General Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir W. E. Peyton, K.C.B., 
ing-in-Chief,. K.C.V.O., D.S.0., p.8.¢ 

aii a Officer, Colonel R. S. McClenlock, D.S.O., p.5.¢. 
Ist Gr 

Colonel on the Staff in) Colonel (temp. Col. on Staff) E. N. Broad- 
charge of Administration.{ bent, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

gist (Highland) Division. Major-General Sir W. M. Thompson, 

K.C.M.G., C.B., M.C. 
I yee (Seaforth and Colonel J. K. Dick Cunyngham, C.M.G., 
Cameron) Infantry D.S.O., ps. 


Brigade. 
1537d (Black Watch and Colonel Sir J. L. G. Burnett of Leys, Bart., 
Gordon) Infantry CM.G., DS.O. 


Brigade. 

154th (Argyll and Suther- Colonel Sir N, A. Orr-Ewing, Bart., D.S.O. 
land) Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 51st (The High- Colonel C. B. Clark, D.S.O. 


land) Division. 
sand (Lowland) Division. a Pe H. F. Thuillier, C.B., 
155th (East Scottish) Colonel S. H. Eden, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Infantry Brigade. 
156th (West Scottish) Colonel W. Allason, D.S.O. 
Infantry Brigade. 
157th (Highland Light Colonel R. W. Morgan, C.M.G., D.S.O, 
Booed Infantry 


GRA. sand (The Low- Colonel F. Rainsford-Hannay, C.M.G., 
land Division). D.S.0., p.s.c. 
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G.—SouTHERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- canara es Godley, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
ing-in-Chief. p.sc., A.D.C. 

Colonel on the Staff, General Colonel ae Col. on the Staff) H. Kars- 
S: lake, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General i ts charge of Major-General A. M. McHardy, C.B., 


Administration. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c 

2nd Cavalry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) J. Blakiston- 
Houston, D.S.O., p-.s.c. 

3rd Division. Major-General Sir J. T. Burnett-Stuart, 
K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

7th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. meme R. J. Collins, 
C.M.G., DS.O., psc 

Sth Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) C.J. C. Grant, 

: p.s.c. 

oth Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) G. W. Howard, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.e. 

C.R.A. 37d Division. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) R. G. Finlayson, 


C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
48th (South Midland) Major-General T. T. Pitman, C.B., C.M.G. 


1437rd (Warwickshire) Colonel R. S. Popham, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Infantry Brigade. 
144th eee and Colonel H. D. Buchanan-Dunlop, C.M.G., 
Worcs.) Infantry B . D.S.O. 
145th (South Midlend) Colonel E. R. Clayton, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Infantry Brigade. psec. 
C.R.A. 48th (South Mid- Colonel R. W. N. Bourchier, D.S.O. 
437d (Wessex) Division. Major-General Sir G. D. Jeffreys, K.C.V.O., 
C.M.G. 


C.B., 
ae ms) Infantry Colonel H. C. R. Green, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S. 


oa. " (South Wessex) Colonel J. E. Gibbs, M.C. 
Infantry Brigade. 

130th (Devon and Cornwall) Colonel E. Treffry, C.M.G., O.B.E., T.D., 
Infantry Brigade. A.D.C. 

C.R.A., 437d (Wessex) Colonel A. C. R. Nutt, D.S.O. 


H.—WESTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir R. H. K. Butler, 
ing-in-Chief.. K.C.B., K.C.M.G., p.s.e. 

General Staff Officer, rene Sir H. Wake, Bart., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
1st Grade. p-s. 

Colonel on the Staff i/c Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) R. F. A. 
Administration. Hobbs, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.e. 

537d (Welsh) Division. Major-General T. "A. Cubitt, C.B., C.M.G.,, 

D.S.0O., p.s.c. 
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H.—WESTERN COMMAND—continued 


158th (Royal Welch) Colonel C. C. Norman, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Infantry Brigade. 

159th (Welsh Border) Colonel C. S. Owen, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Infantry Brigade. 

160th Sige Liked Colonel D. H. Leslie. 
Infantry 

CRA. RA. syd (Welsh) Colonel A. H. D. West, D.S.O. 


5 sah (i "(ihe Lancashire) en hs B. F. Burnett Hitchcock, C.B., 
D.S.O., p.s.e. 
rath (Ne (North Lancashire) Colonel L. J. Wyatt, D.S.O. 
Infantry Brigade. 
a es (Liverpool) Infantry Colonel M. O. Clarke, D.S.O., p.s.c. 


rigade 

166th (South Lancashire Colonel M. G. Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
and Cheshire) Infantry 
Brigade. 


C. RA. 55th (West Lanca- Colonel A. H. W. Haywood, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
shire) Division. D.S.O. 

42nd anal Lancashire) Major-General C. H. D. Moore, C.B., 
Divisi C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

125th (Lonthive Fusi- Colonel B. D. L. G. Anley, C.B., C.M.G., 
hers) Brigade. D.S.O., p.s.e. 

126th (East. Lancashireand Colonel G. D. Jebb, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
Border) Infantry Bgde. psc. 

127th (Manchester) In- Colonel A. H. Spooner, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
fantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 42nd i (East Lanca- Colonel H. de C. Martell, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
shire) Division. 


J.—CHANNEL ISLANDS 


seine and Alderney Dis- 

Lt.G -Governor and Com- Major-General the Lord Sackville, K.B.E., 
manding the Troops. C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 

Jersey District : 


Lt.-Governor and Com- Major-General Hon. Sir F. R. Bingham, 
manading the Troops. KC.B.., K.C.M.G. 
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4- DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR UNITS OF THE 
ARMY 


A.—Cavalry Regiments 


Regiment. Commanding Officer, Remarks. 
The Life Guards (1st} Windsor Lt.-Col. Hon. G. V. A. 
and and) Monckton - Arundel, 
D.S.O., O.B.E. 
Royal Horse Guards | Regent’s Park Lt.-Col. Lord A. R. 
(The Blues) Innes-Ker, D.S.O. 
rst King’s Dragoon) Aldershot Lt.-Col. W. F. Chap- 
Guards pell, D.S.O. 
The Queen’s Bays/ Colchester Lt.-Col. R. H. Osborne, 
(and Dragoon Gds.) D.S.O., M.C. 
3rd—6th §|§ Dragoon | Tidworth Lt.-Col. F. W. Bullock 
Guards Marsham, D.S.O., 
- M.C., p.s.¢. 
4th-7th Dragoon | Sialkot Lt.-Col. E. M. Dorman, 
Guards D.S.O., M.C. 
sth Inniskilling Risalpur Lt.-Col. J. A. Brooke. 
Dragoon Guards 
1st The Royal Egypt Lt.-Col. E. W. T. 
Dragoons Miles, M.C. 
The Royal Scots Greys| Edinburgh Lt.-Col. J. J. Readman, 
(and Dragoons) D.S.O. 
grd The King’s Own | Lucknow Lt.-Col. F.R. Burnside, 
ussers D.S.O. 
4th Queen’s Own Meerut Lt.-Col. H. E. Mac- 
Husears farlane, D.S.O., M.C. 
7th Queen’s Own Tidworth Lt.-Col.T.A. Thornton 
Hussars 
8th King’s Royal Rhine Lt.-Col. A. Curell. 
Irish Hussars 
gth Queen’s Royal Bolarum and Well-| Lt.-Col. J. Greene, 
Lancers ington D.S.O. 
roth Royal Hussars { Hounslow Lt.-Col. V. J. Green- 
(Prince of Wales’s wood, M.C. 
Own) 
rzth Hussars (Prince | Aldershot Lt.-Col. H. V.S. Char- 
Albert’s Own) rington, M.C. 
12th Royal Lancers | Egypt Lt.-Col. J. Blakiston- 
(Prince of Wales’s) Houston, D-.S.O., 
psc. 
13th-18th Hussars Shorncliffe re W. Holds- 
worth. 
14th-2oth Hussars York Lt.-Col. F. B. Hurn- 
dall, M.C., p.s.e. 
1sth-19th Hussars Egypt Lt.-Col. J. Godman. 
16th-sth Lancers Tidworth Lt.-Col. G. F. H. 
Brooke, D.S.O., 


M.C., p.s.¢ 
17th-21st Lancers Aldershot Lt.-Col. 'V, N. Lockett. 
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B.—Royal Regiment of Artillery 
Stations of Units, 
Brigades, Royal Horse Artillery. 
Brig. | Batteries. - - 
i XE Aldershot oo 
O Aldershot Risalpur 
2 H.-Q. K Sialkot 
Cc Egypt Trimulgherry 
‘ ‘ L St. John’s Wood 
TF’ \Newport (Mon 
Field Brigades, Royal Artillery. 
1 | H.. eas 52,| Kirkee 16 ae 
oO 27 » 349 Jhansi 
| 98 Secunderabad 73 if Ps (H) 
+ HO tomate | 1 | Sp nto 
8 | HQ. 18,62 llpscter “Os CH)” |) Woolwich 
; a5 Bristol 19 |H rue (H) | Wiesbaden 
4 (H),7 | Deepcut eae Larkhill 
. 66 20 H.-G: 41 Catterick 
5 -Q. 63, 64, (H) 67, 
| 73, 81 (H) \Larkhill Pi: 45D hey Newcastle 
‘i rm 
79 (H) Q (H) Sheffield 
7 H.-Q. \ For Bordo Y Newcastle 
Pr: 4 A as 22 HQ. Rawalpindi 
‘awnpore 
43 (H) Pisatad 33, 3 
gs | H.-Q.H (BH) Bri 32 Campbellpore 
V, W,X \ righton 23 | H.Q. 60, 89, | Nowshera 
9 ere 9 0 Bulford hae ac ii at 
(Army) 2 ms : ) 24 | 1.0.22, 50, | Lucknow, Fyza- 
10 . i ’ ey Deepcut 56 (H) g bad and 
(Army)} 3° (H), 4 70 Cawnpore 
11 | H.-Q. 78 (A), | Aldershot 25 e Bordon 
83, 84, 85 H. ete a 
12 H.Q. 6, er 26 ay ie Jubbulpore 
23 ullundur H) 48, ; 
| 49 Ferozepore a “Ba 7" | Nasirabad 
91 (How.) Lahore 27 (| H.-Q. 21, 24, Mhow 
13 | H.Q.8,44 | Edinburgh 37 ( 
(Army) 82 aiid ie 28 H.- 0. se \Meerut 
14 |H.-Q.68, 88(H)| Quetta $7 va Meerut (for 


38,61(H) |Hyderabad(Sind 
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Allotment of Batteries to Field Brigades. 


En route Nor- 


6, 8, 10 1§, 20, 21 wich 
II, H.-Q., Bulford 
5,7» 
III. "6, Aldershot V. H.-Q., Ewshott 
16, 18, 19 I, 13,14 
| Indian Mountain Brigades, Royal Artillery. 
Brig. we cnr = 
Quetta 23rd H.-Q. Peshawar 


Portsmouth 


40 ‘lio ) 7 {Fiow. ) Nowshera 
aist H.Q. Jutog 24th H.Q. Razmak 
12 (How.) Shanghai De- 11 (How.) Razmak 
fence Force 
2and H.-Q. Abbottabad 2sth H.-.Q. Kohat 
3 (How.) Rawalpindi 2 (How.) Rawalpindi 
Medium Brigades, Royal Artillery. 
: OQ. . .-Q. anc 
Brig. | Batteries. | ~ Brig. | Batteries. 
ist | H.Q.1,3(H) 4th | H.Q.,9 Muttra 
5 (H) Hackl 13(H)(HD) | Agra 
22 (H) | | 14(H) | Delhi 
2nd H.Q., 7 (H) oa (for Shoe- 16 on | Muttra 
4 (H) buryness) 5th H.Q., | Ambala 
8 (H), 12 | Gibraltar (for | 21 (Li) 
Shoeburyness) | 15 (H) Peshawar 
20 (H) Ferozepore 
4 : | 6th | H.Q., 19 (H) | Fort Brockhurst 
ar .Q., 2, ; | 24 (H) | 
ro(H) | gph | 18 | Christchurch 
11 (H) fa oe LOE 23 (H) Fort Fareham 
7th H.Q. |, Clarence Bar- 
6 (H) Ipswich (for | 26 (H), 27 racks, Ports- 
Longmoor) | (H), 28 (H) mouth 
| 25 | Fort Widley, 
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Anti-Aircraft Brigade, Royal Artillery. 
Brigade. | H.Q. and Btys. — Brigade. | H.Q. and Btys. _— 
Ist H.Q. 1, 2, 3 Blackdown and |H.Q.4,5,6 | Clarence Bks. 
Portsmouth 
Survey Co., Royal Artillery . Larkhill 
Heavy Brigade, Royal ee 
Brigade. H.Q. and Batterys. = 
Ist H.Q. 3, §, 16, 28. Plymouth. 
Heavy Batteries, Royal Artillery. 
Bat- —_ Bat- _— Bat- 
tery, tery tery. 
1 | (Cadre) Clarence Bar-| 12 | Hong Kong 24 | (Cadre) Plymouth 
racks, Portsmouth | 13 | Karachi 25 | Mauritius 
2 | (Cadre) Jamaica 14 | Bombay 26 | Spike Island 
4 | Gibraltar 15 | Sierra Leone 27 | Gibraltar 
6 | Malta 17 | Lough Swilly 29 | Gibraltar 
9 | Aden 18 | Ceylon 30 | (Cadre) Sheerness 
8 | (Cadre) Culver (I. | 19 | Bere Island 31 | Hong Kong 
of W.) 20 | Hong Kong 32 | Spike Island 
9 | Aden 21 | Shoeburyness 33 | Fort Carlisle 
10 | Malta 22 | Singapore 34 | Ceylon 
11 | Singapore 23 | Bombay 


C.— Royal Engineers 
Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 


School of Military Engineering, R.E. 
Depét, Chatham. 

Electric Light School, Gosport 

Training Battalion, R E.,, Chatham 

Depét Battalion, R.E., Chatham 

R.E. Mounted Depédt, " Aldershot 

Railway Training Centre, Longmoor 

Rhine Railway Co., Rhine 

tet Field Squadron, Aldershot 

1st (Fortress) Co., Gibraltar 

and (Field) Co., Egypt 

3rd (Fortress) Co., Dover 

4th (Fortress) Co., Gosport 

sth (Field) Co., Aldershot 

6th (Field) Park Co., Aldershot 

7th (Field) Co., Rhine 

8th (Railway) Co., Longmoor 

gth (Field) Co., Shorncliffe 

roth (Railway) Co., Longmoor 

11th (Field) Co., Aldershot 

rath (Field) Co., Aldershot 

13th (Survey) Co., York 

14th (Survey) Co., Edinburgh 

15th (Field Park) Co., Aldershot 

16th (Fortress) Co., Paull-on-Humber 

17th (Field) Co., Bulford 

18th (Field Park) Co., Shorncliffe 

19th (Survey) Co., Southampton 

2and (Fortress) Co., Gosport 


23rd (Field) Co., Aldershot 

24th (Fortress) Co., Malta 

26th (Field) Co., Bordon 

27th (Fortress) Co., Bermuda 

30th (Fortress) Co., Plymouth 

31st (Fortress) Co., Ceylon 

33rd (] (Fortress) Co., Queenstown Har- 


34th (Fortress) Co., Guernsey 

35th (Fortress) Co., ” Pembroke 

36th (Fortress) Co., Sierra Leone 

38th (Field) Co., Aldershot 

39th (Fortress) Co., Sheerness 

40th (Fortress) Co., Hong Kong 

41st (Fortress) Co., Singapore 

42nd (Field) Co., t 

431d (Fortress) Co., Mauritius 

44th (Fortress) Co., Jamaica 

45th (Fortress) ee Portsmouth 

49th (Fortress) Co., North Queens- 

54th (Field) Co., Bulford 

ssth (Field) Co., Catterick 

56th (Field) Co., Shanghai 

58th (Porton) Co., Porton 
59th (Field) Co., Catterick 

Es perimental Bridging Estabt., Christ- 

church 


1st A.A. Searchlight Bn. R.E., Black- 
down 
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D.—Royal Corps of Signals 
Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 


School of Signals, Catterick 
Depét Bn. R. Signals, Catterick 
Training Bn. R. Signals, Catterick 
Signals Experimental Estabt., po eormicn 
** A” Corps Signals, Ewsho 
1st Cavalry Divisional Signals 
“*D” Troop, Cavalry Divisional Signals, 
Eine Cavalry Di nal Signals, 
visio 
Tid aban 
1st Divisional Signals, Aldershot 
and Divisional Signals, Aldershot 
3rd Divisional Signals, Bulford 
4th Divisional Signals, Colchester 
a 1 Anti-Aircraft Signal Co., Black- 
own 
o. « (Med. Art.) Signal Section, 
Noon nied Art.) Signal Secti 
oO. 2 ; ; tion, 
Larkhill 


No. 1 (Field a) Signal Section, New- 
castle-on-Tyn 

No. a, Feld “Art, Signal Section, 

seer oq Command Signal Co., Alder- 


t 
Eastern Command Signal Co., London 


Regiment. Location. 

ret Grenadier Guards} Aldershot 

2nd ditto Wellington Bar- 
racks 

3:d_—s ditto Chelsea Barracks 

x80 Coldstream Tower of London 

Gusrds 

and ditto En route Warley 

ard ditto Windsor 

1st Scots Guards Aldershot 

and = ditto S. China Com- 
mand 

rst Irish Guards Chelsea Barracks 

rst Welsh Guards Wellington Bar- 
racks 

1st Royal Scots)The | Glasgow 

Royal 
and ditto |Regt. | Egypt 


Northern Command Signal Co., York 
sardioes Command Signal Co., Edin- 


urgh 

Souther Command Signal Co., Salis- 
ury 

Western Command Signal Co., ais 

North Ireland Signal Co., Belfas 

a aoe Signal Section, * Spike 
slan 

Rhine Command Signal Co., Wiesbaden 

Rhine Field Signal Co., Wiesbaden 

No. 1 Co., Egypt Signals, Egypt 

No. 3 Co. Egypt Signals, Egypt 

No. 2 Wireless Co., Sarafand 

Signal Section, Iraq 

Signal Section, Gibraltar 

Signal Section, Malta 

Signal Section, Malaya 

Signal Section, Hong Kong 

Signal Section, North China 

Signal Section, Mauritius 

Signal Section, Bermuda 

Signal Section, Jamaica 

Signal Section, Sierra Leone 

Ceylon 


Regiments 
Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. E. J. L. Pike, 
M.C., p.s.c. 

Lt.-Col. L. M. Greg- 
son, O.B.E. 

Lt.-Col. A. F. A. N. 
Thorne, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.¢. 

Lt.-Col. E. D.H. Tolle- 

mache, D.S.O., M.C., 


p34. 
Lt.-Col. P. R. B. Law- 


Remarks, 


C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. R. E. K. Lea- 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


rst The Queen’s 


Royal Regiment 
(West Surrey) 
and = ditto 


ust The Buffs (East 
Kent Regt.) 
and__ ditto 


ret The King’s Own 
Royal Regiment 
(Lancaster) 

and ditto 

zst Northumberland 
Fusiliers 

and = ditto 

rst re Warwick- 
shire Regiment 

and ditto 


rst Royal Fusiliers 
(City of London 
Regiment) 

and ditto 


ust The King’s 
erent (Liver- 


poo. 

and ditto 

rst Norfolk Regiment 

and ditto 

ret Lincolnshire 
Regiment 

and ditto 

1st Devonshire 
Regiment 

2nd ditto 

1et Suffolk Regiment 

ands ditto 

1st The Somerset 
Light Infantry 
(Prince Albert’s) 

2nd_—s ditto 


ret The West York- 
shi 


Location. 


S. China Com- 


mand 
Dover 
Bareilly 
Aldershot 
Aldershot 
Rawalpindi 
Ballykinlar 
Nowshera (for 

Lahore) 
Woking 
Bombay 
Ambala 


Rhine 


Soudan 


Lichfield 


Egypt | 
Aldershot 


Dover 


Lucknow 
Malta 


Devonport 

Colchester 

Shanghai Defence 
Force 

Egypt and Cyprus 

Tidworth 

Holywood 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. R. G. Clarke, 


C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. H. N. A. 
Hunter, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. L. Smith 


Bt.-Col. J. Crook- 


Lt.-Col. C. W. Grover 
Lt.-Col. W.N. Herbert, 


nerman, D.S.0. oy PBC. 


Lt.-Col. G. A. Stevens, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. D. M. King, 
D.S.O., M.C., p.s.¢. 


Bt.-Col. L.R. Schuster 
D:S.0., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. J.P. L. Mostyn 
Lt.-Col. S.J. P.Scobell, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c 
Lt.-Col. F. S. Thack- 
eray, D.S.O., M.C. 


Lt.-Col. A. B. Johnson, 
D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. W. E. Scafe, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 


psc. 
Lt.-Col. E. Hewlett, 
C.M.G., O.B.E. 


Lt.-Col.W.N. Nicholson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O.., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. W. M. Camp- 
bell, D.S.O., M.C. 
Lt.-Col J. S. N. Harri- 
son, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. H.I.R. Allfrey, 

L CAA I " Boyall 

t.- ° e e r) 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. W. A. Daven- 
port, D.S.O., M.C. 


Remarks. 


Ya en, se, —_ — _ a ae ~~... 


Regiment. 


1st East Yorkshire | N. Chine Com- 
Regiment 


and ditto 
ist Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire Regt. 


1st Leicestershire 
Regi t 
ditto 


sst The Green 
Howards (Alexan- 
dra, Princess of 
Wales’ e Own York- 
Regiment) 


and 


ands ditto 

rst Cheshire 
Regiment 

and = ditto 

sst Royal Welch 
Fusiliers 

and ditto 


sst South Wales Bor- 
oe 
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Location, Commanding Officer. 
Lt.-Col. D. F. Ander- 
mand son, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 

Aldershot race W. G. Geddes, 
Shanghai Defence |Lt.-Col. J. P. Tredennick, 
Force D.S.O., O.B.E., p.s.c. 
Dover Lt.-Col.W.R. H. Dann, 

D.S.O. 
Kamptee end Lt.-Col. C. S. Davies, 
Nagpur C.M.G., D.S.O 
ine Lt.-Col. W. T. Brom- 
field 
Strensall Lt.-Col. H. W. McCall, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Egypt Lt.-Col. C. H. de St. P. 
Bunbury 
Egypt Lt.-Col. R. Luker, 


Wellington, Cali- 
cut and Malap- 


puram 
Portsmouth 


Ferozepore and 


: eee 
Tidworth 
Quetta 
Rhine 
Lichfield 
Aden 
Bordon 
Hong Kong 
Catterick 
Razmak (for 
Benet ee 
Portland 
Jhansi 
Allahabad 


C.M.G., D.S.O. p.s.e. 
Lt.-Col. G. E. Tallents, 
D.S.O. 


Lt. Col. H. C. Mait- 
land Makgill Crich- 
ton, C.M.G.,D.S.O., 
p-s.c. 

Bt.-Col. R. G. Crauford, 
D:S.O., p 8c. 

Lt.-Col. E.C. Maxwell, 
O.B.E., M.C. 

Lt.-Col. E. G. ver 


D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. P. R. Butler, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.Col. R. om Pegi. 
D.S.O., 

Lt.-Col. T: C. | Gleebs 


Lt.Col. H.C. H. Smith, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. A. R. Mac- 
Allen 

Lt.-Col. R. C. Smythe, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. J. Fane, D.S O. 


Lt Col R. L. Beasley, 


DS.O. 
re D. F.O. Faviell, 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


and Worcestershire 


Regiment 
Ist East 


sst Border Regiment 


ands ditto 
rst Royal Sussex 


rst South Stafford- 
shire Regiment 
and ditto 


1st Dorsetshire Regt. 


ands ditto 
ret The Prince of 


Wales’s Volunteers 
(South Lancashire) 


and ditto 


rst Welch Regiment 
and = ditto 


rst The Black Watch 


(Royal High- 
landers) 


and ditto 


rst Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire 


Light Infantry 


Locatioa. 


Quetta 


Pembroke Dock 


Rawalpindi 
Gibraltar 


Lebong (for Bar- 


rackpore) 
Aldershot 
Devonport 


Rawalpindi 
Multan 
Plymouth 


Khartoum 


S horn liffe 
Meerut 


Rhine 
Tidworth 


Jubbulpore 
Gosport 


Shanna Defence 


orce 
Chakrata 
Fort George 


Parkhurst 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. F. P. Dunlop, 


dier, D.S.O., psc. 
M : 


Lt.-Col. e 2 
gue, D.S.O., M.C 
Lt.-Col. A. P. 9 

C.M.G., D.S.O 
Lt.-Col. co Dobbin, 


Lt.-Col. C. J. Picker- 
ing, C.M.G.,D.S.O., 
psc. 

Lt.-Col. E. Roach- 
Kelly, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. A. J. Ellis, 
D:S.0., ps. 

Lt.-Col. e E. Bond, 
C.M.G. D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col.J.S. Woodruffe, 
D.S.O., O.B.E. 

Lt.-Col. H. G. F. 
Frisby 

Lt.-Col. C. R. U. 
Savile,D.S.O.,0.B.E., 

p.s.c. 

Bt.-Col.J. R. M. Mins- 

hull-Ford,D.S.O.,M.C. 


Lt.-Col. B. Evans 

Le.-Col. G. Fleming, 
D.S.O. 

sary G. Mathias, 

Lt.-Col. R. A. Bulloch, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. L. P. Evans, 

V.C., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


p.8.c. 
Lt.-Col. M. F. Day, 
1.C., p.s.c. 


Remarks. 
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Regiment, 


2nd Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry 

1st Essex Regiment 


and_s— ditto 


1st The Sherwood 
Foresters (Not- 
tinghamshire and 
Derbyshire Regi- 

2nd ditto [ment) 


1st The Loyal 
Regiment (North 
Lancashire) 
2nd_s ditto 


1st Northamptonshire 
Regiment 


2nd_ss ditto 


1st The Royal Berk- 
shire Regiment 
(Princess Charlotte 

2nd ditto [of Wales’s) 


Ist Queen’s Own 
Royal West Kent 
2nd ditto [Regiment 


1st King’s Own York- 
shire Light Infantry 
2nd_ ditto 


1st King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry 
2nd ditto 


1st Middlesex Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own) 
and __ ditto 


1st King’s Royal 
Rifles Corps 
and__ ditto 


1st Wiltshire Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Edinburgh s) 
2nd. ditto 


sst Manchester 


Regiment 
2nd ditto 


Location. 


Calcutta 
Colchester 


Cawnpore and 
Benares (for 
Landi Kotal) 

Londonderry 


Karachi 


Secunderabad 


Gravesend 


Shanghai Defence 
Force 


Colchester 


Fyzabad 


Rhine 

Madras (for Ban- 
galore) 

Guernsey 

Blackdown 

Peshawar 


Dinapore (for 


Razmak) 
Aldershot 
Catterick 
Ahmednagar (for 

Madras) 
Lucknow 
Aldershot 


Plymouth 


Trimulgherry 
Shorncliffe 
Maymyo 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. W. H. M. 
Freestun, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. A. E. M. 


Sinclair Thomson, 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Roberts- 


West 


Lt.-Col. R. T. Foster, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. R. S. Hart, 
D.S.O. 

Lt-Col. W. A. T. B. 
Somerville, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. W. Green, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. S.H.J. Thun- 
der, C.M.G.,D.S.O., 


M.C. 
Lt.-Col. G. L. Cross- 
man, C.M.G.,D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. E. F. Harris, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Moore, 
CSB:E..DS:0.- 0:38. 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Grant, 
DS.O. 

Lt.-Col. J.T. Twisleton- 
Wykeham- Fiennes 

Lt.-Col. A. R. Keppel 


Lt.-Col. H. Mallinson, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. B. E. Murray, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. J. C. Hooper, 
D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. W. A.Stewart, 
O.B.E. 


H.P.F.Bicknell,D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. F. G. Willan, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. A. Howard, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. P. S. Rowan, 
D.S.O., p-s.c. 


Lt.-Col. C. A. Barker, 
O B.E. 
Lt.-Col. C. C. Staple- 


don 
Lt.-Col. J. R. Heelis, 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 
Regiment. Location, Commanding Officer. 
rst North Stafford- | Nasirabad Lt.-Col. H. V. R. Hod- 
shire Regiment son, D.S.O. 
Prince of 
Wales’s) 
and ditto Blackdown Siero C. T. Ewald 
xst York & Lancaster | Bordon Lt.-Col. T. W. Park- 
Regiment inson, D.S.O 
and ditto Jullundur (for | Lt.-Col. M. G. H. 
Landi Kotal) Barker, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
rst Durham Light Egypt t.-Col.C. L. ws, 
Infantry D.S.O. 
2nd. ditto Sialkot Lt.-Col. R. T. Lee, 
Highlan Aldersh Lecco. iM oes 
rst Hi d Light ershot t.-Col. H. raigie 
Infantry Cie of ee C.M.G., 
Glasgow Regt. 5.0. 
ands ditto Bangalore (for | Lt.-Col. W. H. E. Se- 
wnpore) grave, D.S.O., p.s.c 
ret Seaforth ° Aldershot Lt.-Col. V. M. Fortune, 
landers(Ross-shire) DS.O., pst. 
Buffs (The e 
of Albany’s) 
and = ditto Lahore (for Jhansi)| Lt.-Col. J. O. Hopkin- 
son, D.S.O., M.C. 
rst Gordon Highldrs. | Delhi Lt-Col. I. Picton-War- 
ow 
and. ditto Bordon Lt.-Col. J. Forbes- 
Robertson, V.C., 
D.S.O., M.C. 
rst The Queen’s Own | Rangoon Lt.-Col. R. Campbell, 
Cameron High- D.S.O. 
landers 
and ditto Edinburgh Lt.-Col. J. S. Drew, 
D.S.O., M.C., p.s.c. 
1st Bn. The Royal Aldershot Lt.-Col. D. T. C. K 
Ulster Rifles » CM.G 
DS.O., p.8.c. 
ands ditto Poona Lt.-Col. R. Good 
man, D.S.O. 
Royal Irish Fusi-| Egypt Lt.-Col. F. W. E. John- 
liers (Princess Vic- son, D.S.O. 
toria’s) 
yet Argyll and Suther- | Shorncliffe Lt.-Col. A. W. R. 
land Highlanders Sprot, D.S.O. 
(Princess Louise’s) 
and__s ditto Jamaica and Ber- | Lt.-Col. C. P. James, 
muda D.S.O. 
ret Rifle Brigade Landi Kotal (for | Lt.-Col. H. M. Wilson, 
(Prince Consort's Jullundur) D.S.O., psc. 
Own) . 
2nd hie Colchester Lt.-Col. F. H. Burnett- 


Nugent, DS.O., 
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F. ROYAL TANK CORPS 


Headquarters Royal Tank Corps Centre -. Wool. 
Col. Comdt. K. M. Laird, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Depét «+ Wool, Dorset. 
Lieut.-Col. H. D. Carlton, DS.O. 
and Battalion o Farnborough. 
Lt.-Col. J. M. Hulton, CBE., D.S.0. 
3rd Battalion (less 1 Section) .. Lydd. 
Lieut.-Col. F. A. Pile, D.S.O., M.C., pa. 
4th Battalion... Catterick. 
Lieut.-Col. M. C. Festing, DSO. Pie. 
sth Battalion ‘ Perham Down, Salis- 
Lieut.-Col. C. A. Bolton, ( CBE. Pat bury Plain. 
1 Section, 3rd Battalion Cairo. 
Central Schools - xe -- Wool. 
Lt.-Col. E. J. Carter. 
rst Armoured Car Company... 7 .. Kazmak (for Peshawar). 
and - es ee es .. Bangalore (for Razmak). 
3rd z ie at Pe -. Cairo. 
sth - - oe ae -. Shanghai Defence 
Force. 
6th rm es - se .- Peshawar (for Banga- 
lore). 
7th ‘6 . . Lahore. 
8th ‘ Pa is e's .» Kirkee. 
oth Me ie ne ev. .« Cawnpore & Calcutta. 
10th 3 ‘ iv ee -» Quetta. 
11th ir Delhi. 
12th (Less one " Section) Bovington. 


1 Section, 12th Armoured Car Company -« Rhine, 
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II. THE ARMY IN INDIA 
(Corrected up to the 1st of February, 1928.] 
Army Headquarters 
Commander-in-Chief 


Commander-in-Chief. Field-Marshal Sir William R. Birdwood, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., C.LE., D.S.O., 
LL.D. 


Military Secretary’s Broa 


Miltary Secretary. ss aa J. F. S. D. Coleridge, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., I.A., p.s.¢. 


General Staff Branch 
C.G.S. Lieut.-General Sir A. Skeen, K.C.B., K.C.I.E., C.M.G., 


LA., psc. 
D.C.GS. ae eer W. M. St. G. Kirke, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


BS., p-+.c. 
D.M.O. Colonel iremp. Col. on the Staff) S. F. Muspratt, CSI, 
C.LE., D.S.O., 1.A., p.s.c., A.D.C. 
DD. (Iatell.) Colonel M. Saunders, D.S .O., LA., p-s.c. 
D.M.T. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) H.C. Jackson, C. B.,C.M.G., 
D.S.0., BS., p.s.c. 
D.D.S.D. Bt.-Colonel K. D. B. Murray, D.S.O., I.A., ps.c. 


ATTACHED TO GENERAL STAFF 
Major-General, Artillery. oe ane A. Solly-Flood, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S. 


Colonel on the Staff, | Major-General W. H. Kay, C.B., D.S.O., B.S. 


Royal Engineers. Bt.-Colonel E. F. J. Hill, D.S.O., M.C., RE. 
Adjutant-General’s Branch 
AG. Lieut.-General Sir J. S. M. Shea, K.C.B., 


K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 1.A., p.s.c., A.D.C, 

D.A.G. and D.P.S. Major-General G. H. B. Freeth, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., B.S., p.s.c. 

D. of O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) L. I. G. Morgan- 
Owen, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., B.S., p.s-c. 

Dir. Med. Services. “a IS eH bs H. Ogilvie, C. B., "CM. G. »M.B., 


Quartermaster-General’s Branch 


O.M.G. ee Sir C. J. Deverell, K.BE., C.B., 
B.S., p.st. 
D.Q.M.G. and Major-General Sir W. S. Leslie, K.BE. C.B, 
D.M.Q. C.M.G., D.S.O., I.A., p.s.c. 
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Quartermaster-General’s Branch—continued 
Dir. of S. and T. | Major-General H. E. ap Rhys Pryce, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., LA., p.s.c 
Dir. of E. and O. S. rae (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. L. J. Carey, 
Dir. Vety. Services Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) F. W. Hunt, C.B., 
Ps India. C.M.G., C.B.E., B.S. 
Dir. of Remounts. ate (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. H. Anderson, 
.E., LA. 


Master General of Supply Branch 
Master General. Major-General Sir E. H. de V. Atkinson, K.B.E., C.B., 
C.M.G., C.LE., B.S. 
Dir. of Artillery. ae (Temp. Col. on the Staff) C. C. Palmer, C.B.E., 
B $0: 
Dir. of Contracts. Colonel W. B. Dunlop, D.S.O., O.B.E., 1.A.S.C. 
Dir of Farms. Lieut.-Colonel A. S. Marriott, Mily. Farms Dept. 
Dir. of Ordnance Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) G. C. Sturrock, 
Factories. and C.B.E., F.1.C., A.L.E. (Ind.), B.S. 
Manufacture. 


Engineer-in-Chief’s Branch 
Engineer-in-Chief. Major-General R. N. Harvey, C.B.,C.M.G.,D.S.0.,B.S. 
Northern Command 


(RAWALPIND!) 
G.O.C.-in-Chief. General Sir Alexander S. Cobbe, V.C., K.C.B., 
K.CS.1., D.S.0., LA., p.s.e. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the aay R. J. T. Hild- 
General Staff. yard, C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., 
D.A. and O.M.G. Major-General "R. S. St. Toba, “CLE, D.S.0O., 
LA., psec. 


Peshawar District 


(PESHAWAR) 
G.0.C. Major-General G. A. C. Godwin, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., LA., psc. 


18T (RISALPUR) CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Risalpur) 
Brigade Commander. ar i Col. Commandant) J. Vander Byl, 
B 
LANDIKOTAL BRIGADE 


: (Landikotal) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. A. Milward; 
C.LE., C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., I.A. 
PESHAWAR BRIGADE 
(Peshawar) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C, F. Watson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S, 
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Peshawar District—continued 
HRADQUARTERS, NOWSHERA BRIGADE 
(Nowshera) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) D. I. Shuttle- 
worth, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., IA. 
Kohat District 
(Kohat) 
G.O.C. Major-General E. A. Fagan, C.B., C.S.I. C.M.G., 
D.S.O., IA. 
KoOHAT BRIGADE 
(Kohat) 
Brigade Commander Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. Kirk- 
patrick, C.B., C.B.E., L.A. 
Rawalpindi District 


_ (Rawalpindi) 
G.0.C. Major-General C. N. Macmullen, C,B., C.M.G., 
C.LE., D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 
1sT (ABBOTTABAD) INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Abbottabad) 
Brigade Commander. 


2ND (RAWALPIND!) INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Rawalpindi) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. B. Mathew- 
Lannowe, C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 


3RD (JHELUM) INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Fhelum) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. Gardiner, 
D.S.0., I.A., p.s.c. 


Lahore District 
(LAHORE) 
G.0.C. Major-General Sir H. F. Cooke, K.B.E., C.B., 
C.S.1., D.S.O., LA. 
2ND (SIALKOT) CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Stalkot) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. R. Harbord, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., LA. 


Ferozepoore Brigade Area 
(Ferozepoore) 
Area Commander. saa as a Commandant) I. V. Battye, 


JULLUNDUR BRIGADE AREA 


(fullundur) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. L. O. 
Twiss, C.B.E., M.C., I.A., p.s.c. 


Area Commander. 


Area Commander. 


Area Commander. 


G.0.C. 


Brigade Commander. 


Brigade Commander, 


Brigade Commander. 


G.O.C.-in Chief. 


Colonel on the Staff, 
General Staff. 
D.A. and O.M.G. 
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Lahore Brigade Area 


(Lahore) 
Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. A. Fether- 
stonhaugh, C.B.E., D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 


AMBALA BRIGADE AREA 
(Ambala) 
Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. C. Gepp, 
D.S.O., B.S. 


MULTAN BRIGADE 
(Multan) 
Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. S. 
Moberly, C.B., I.A., p.s.c. 


Waztnstan District 
(RazMak) 
Major-General K. Wigram, C.B., C.S.I., C.B.E., 
DS.O., 1.A., p-s.c. 


RAZMAK BRIGADE 


(Razmak) 
Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. E. Wilson- 
Johnston, C.B., C.I.E., C.B.E., D.S.O., LA., 
psc. 


BANNU BRIGADE 


(Bannu) 
Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) S. B. Pope, 
D.S.0O., LA., p.s.c. 


MANZAI BRIGADE 
(Manzat) 
Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. C. Wilson, 
D.S.0O., M.C., I.A., p.s.c. 


Western Command 
(QUETTA 

General Sir C. H. Harington, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
D.S.0., D.C.L., B.S. 

Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) B. R. 
Moberly, D.S.O., LA., ps.c. 

Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) A. J. G. 
Moir, C.B.E., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 


ZHOB INDEPENDENT BRIGADE AREA 


Area Commander. 


(Loralat) 
Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. L. Porter, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
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Baluchistan District 


(QUETTA) 
G.0.C. Major-General J. W. O’Dowda, C.B., C.S.I., 
C.M.G.,, B.S., psc. 


4TH (QuETTA) INFANTRY BkIGADE 
(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. C. 
Alexander, C.I.E., D.S.O., I.A., p.s.c. 
5Tu (QuETTA) INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F.W. Ramsay, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


Sind (Independent) Brigade Area 
(KARACH!) 


Area Commander. Major-General M. R. W. Nightingale, C.B., 
C.M.G., C.LE., DS.O., I A. 


Eastern Command 
(Naini Tal) 

G.0.C.-tn-Chief. General Sir G. de S. Barrow, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
A.D.C., LA., psc. 

Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) L. F. 

General Staff. Renny, C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 

D.A. and O.M.G. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. M. Ford- 

ham, C.B.E., I.A., p.s.c. 


Meerut District 
(Meerut) 
G.0.C. Major-General Sir G. McK. Franks, K.C.B., B.S., 
psec. 
3RD (MEERUT) CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Meerut) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. D. Giles, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., I.A. 
97TH (DEHRA Don) INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dehra Dun) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) T. C. Catty, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 
8TH (BAREILLY) INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bareilly) 
Brigade Commander. ee (Temp. Col. Commandant) G.C. Williams, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 
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Meerut District—continued 
JHANSI BRIGADR AREA (TEMPORARY) 


(Fhanst) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. B. Sangster, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., L.A. 


Lucknow District 


_ (Lucknow) 
G.0.C. Major-General A. B. E. Cator, C.B., D.S.O., B.S. 
ALLAHABAD BRIGADE AREA 


(Allahabad) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) S, B, Orton, 
LA., p.s.c. 


6TH (LUCKNOW) INFANTRY BRIGADE 


. (Lucknow) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) J. Kennedy, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


DeELH1 INDEPENDENT BRIGADE AREA 


(Delhi) 
Area Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. Barstow, 
C.B.E., I.A. 


Presidency and Assam District 
(Calcutta) 
G.0.C. Major-General H. D. O. Ward, C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 


Southern Command 
(Poona) 
G.O.C.-tn-Chief. Lieut.-General Sir H. B. Walker, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) A. W. A. M. 
General Staff. Moens, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., L.A., psc. 
D.A. and O.M.G. Major-General E. F. Orton, C.B., I.A., p.s.c. 


Central Provinces District 


(Mhow) 
G.0O.C. Major-General H.E. Herdon,C.B.,C.LE.,I.A.,.s.c. 
4TH (SECUNDERABAD) CAVALRY BRIGADE 


(Secunderabad) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. Campbell 
Ross, D.S.O., LA. 
PooNA (INDEPENDENT) BRIGADE AREA 
(Poona) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. S. G. 
Craufurd, C.B., C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O, 
A.D.C., B.S., p.s.c. 
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Deccan District 
G.O.C. Major-General Hon. J. F. Gathorne-Hardy, C.B., 
G.M.C., D.S.O, B.S., p.s.c. 


10TH (JUBBULPORE) INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Fubbulpore) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. J. B. Hay, 
C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 


IITH (AHMEDNAGAR) INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ahmednagar) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) J. C. Simpeon, 
LA. 


12TH (SECUNDERABAD) INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Secunderabad) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. R. Headlam, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.e. 


Bombay District 
(Bombay) 
G.O.C. Major-General C. A, Weir, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
B 


Madras District 
(Bangalore) 
G.0.C. Major-General A. L. Tarver, C.B., C.IE., 
DS.O., 1.A., p.s.c, 
SOUTHERN BRIGADE AREA 
(Fort St. George, Madras) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. B. Worgan, 
C.S.I., C.V.O., D.S.O., L.A. 


Burma Independent District 
(Maymyo) 
G.0.C. Major-General Sir H. C. Tytler, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
C.LE., D.S.O., LA. 


RANGOON BRIGADE AREA 
(Rangoon) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. E. Solly- 
Flood, C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 


Aden Independent Brigade 


Commander and _. Major-General Sir J. H. K. Stewart, K.C.B., 
Political Resident. D.S.0.,1.A,psc. 


EE a 1), Se A, 
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III. THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


1.—Air Council 


President of the Air Council. Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel John 
Gurney Hoare, Bart., G.B.E., C.M.G., 
M.P., Secretary of State for Air. 

Vice-President of the Air Major ‘Sir Philip A. G. D. Sassoon, Bt., 


Council. G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P., Under Secretary 
of State for Air, 
Members. Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir H.M. 


Trenchard, Br., G.C.B., D.S.O., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Chief of the Air Staff; Air Vice- 
Marshal Sir P. W. Game, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
p.s.c., Air Member for Personnel; Air 
Vice-Marshal Sir J. F. A. Higgins, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., Air Member for 
Supply and Research ; Sir W. F. Nichol- 
son, K.C.B., Secretary of the Air 
Ministry. 


2.—Air Ministry 


Secretary of State for Air. Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel J.G. 
Hoare, Bart., G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P. 
Under Secretary of State Major Sir Philip A. G. D. Sassoon, Bt., 
for Air. _ G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P. 


Department of the Under Secretary of State for Air 


Director of Ctoil Avia- Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. S. Brancker, K.C.B., 
tion. A.F.C. 


Department of the Secretary of the Air Ministry 


Secretary. Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 
Deputy Secretary. Sir S. Dannreuther, Kt., C.B. 
Principal Assistant Secree H. W. W. McAnally, Eaq., C.B.; B. E, 
taries. Holloway, Esq., C.B.; J. A. Webster, 
Esq., C.B., D.S. 0. 
Director of Accounts. J.S. Ross, Esq., C.B.E. 


Director of Contracts. C. R Brigstocke, Esq., C.B. 
Director of Meteoro- G.C. Simpson, Esq., C.B., C.B.E., LL.D., 
logical Office. D.Sc., F.R.S. 
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Air Ministry—continued 


Directorate of Lands (Joint Service for War Office and Air Ministry) 
Controller of Lands. H. G. Goligher, Esq., C.B.E. 


Department of the Chief of the Air Staff 


Chief of the Air Staff. Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir H. M. 
Trenchard, Bt., G.C.B., D.S.O., D.C.L., 


LL.D. 
Director of Operations Air Commodore C. L. N. Newall, C.M.G., 
and I; ence. cree pie re | Chief of the Air Staff). 
Director of amza- Air Vice-Marshal Sir I. L. B. een? K.B.E., 


tion and Staff Duties. | C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s. 
Signals. Air Commodore L. F. Biandy, C.B., D.S.O. 
Director of Works and Major-General Sir W. A. Liddell, K. CM .G., 
Buildings. 


Department of the Air Member for Personnel 


Air Member for Per- Air Vice-Marshal Sir P. W. Game, K.C.B., 
sonnel. D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Director of Personal Air Commodore A. E. Borton, C.B.,C.M.G., 
Services. DS.O., A.F.C. 
Director of Training. Air Commodore H. C. T. Dowding, C.M.G., 
psc. 
Director of R.A.F. Air Vice-Marshal D. Munro, C.B., C.LE., 
Medical Services. M.B., M.A., F.R.C.S.(E.), K.H.S. 


Department of the Air Member for Supply and Research 


Air Member for Supply Air Vice-Marshal Sir J. F. A. Higgins, 
and Research. K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C. 
Director of Techncal Air Commodore J. A. Chamier, C.B., C.M.G., 


Development. D.S.0., O.B.E. 
Director of Scientific H. E. ‘Wimperis, Beet O.B.E., M.A., 
Research. F.R.Ae.S., M.LE.E 
sag of Airship Group Captain P. F. M. Fellowes, D.S.O., 
Deve A.D.C. 
Director of Equipment. a ny aaa A. M. Longmore, C.B., 
S.0., g.5. 


3.—R.A.F. Commands (United Kingdom) 
(a) AIR DEFENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Headquarters ; Hillingdon House, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


Air Officer Commanding-in- Air Marshal Sir John M. Salmond, K.C.B., 
Chief. C.M.G., C.V.O., D.S.O., A.D.C 
Air Staff Duties. Air Commodore F. V. Holt, C.M.G., DS.O., qs. 
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R.A.F. Commands (United Kingdom)—continued 
Wessex Bombing Area 
Headquarters : Andover. 


Air Officer Commanding. 
Station H.Q. 
No. 12 (Bomb ) 
Sqdn. 


*Staff Colles 
No. 100 


las H. Q, : 
0. 39 m 
Paper 


q 
No. 107 ‘(Bomb.) 
dn. .. .. Bircham Newton. 
No. 207 (Bomb.) 
Sqdn. .. .- Eastchurch. 
No.9 (Bomb.) Sqdn. Manston. 


Andover. 


Andover. 
Andover. 


Bicester. 
Bircham Newton. 


Bircham Newton. 


mb.) 


mont ) 


q 
Station H Q. 
No. 10 (Bomb ) 
dn. 


No. 99 Gomb») 
dn. 


Station Fi ht 


No. 11 
Sadn. 


Fighting Area 
Headquarters : Uxbridge. 


Atr Officer Commanding. Air Vice-Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., p.s.c. ° 


Night FI ral Flight... Biggin Hill Station H.Q. . North Weald. 
Station Duxford No. 29 (Fighter) Sqdn. North Weald. 
No. 19 (F eae Sqdn. Duxford No. 56 (Fighter) Sqdn. North Weald. 
Station Flight Duxford No. 111 (Fighter) Sqdn. Sutton’s 
No. 25 (Fighter) Sqdn. Hawki Farm. 
Station H.Q. Kenley. Station H.Q. . Tangmere. 
No. 23 (F ighter) Sqdn. Kenley. No.1 (Fighter) ‘Sqdn. Tangmere. 
No. 32 i el Sqdn. Kenley. No. 43 (Fighter) sa Tangmere. 
Station Northolt Station H.Q. Upavon. 
TNo. 24 (Commn.) No. 3 (Fighter) ‘Sqdn. Upavon 
Northolt. No. 17 (Fighter) Sqdn. Upavon 
No. 41 (Fi ighter Sqdn.) Northolt. 
No, 1 Air Defence Group 
Headquarters ; Sloane Square, London, S.W.1. 
Auxiliary Air Force Units. 
No. s02 (Ulster) (Bomb). No. 600 City of London 
dn. . Aldergrove. (Bomb.) Sadn. don. 
No. 503 (Bomb. ) Sqdn. Waddington. | No. 601 County of ‘London 
No. 504 (Bomb.) ) Sadan. Hucknall. (Bom dn. .. endon. 
0. 602 City of Glasgow 
Superintendent, RAF. (Bomb.) Sqdn. Renfrew 
Reserve sis -» Hendon. No. at City. of Edinburgh 
(Bomb.) Sqdn. ol ; 
No. 605 County of Warwick 
(Bomb.) Sqdn._ .. Castle Bromwich. 


We 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir J. M. Steel, K.B.E., C.B., 
C.M.G. 


Netheravon. 
Upper Heyford. 


Upper Heyford. 
Upper Heyford. 
per Heyford. 
rthy Down. 
Worthy Down. 


Worthy Down. 


® For discipline and administration only. 
ft Directly under Air Ministry for operations. 
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R.A.F. Commands (United Kingdom)—continued 
(b) INLAND AREA 


Headquarters : Bentley Priory, Stanmore, Middlesex. 
Air Officer Commanding. Air Vice-Marshal C. A. H. Longcroft, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S O., A.F.C. 
Chief Staff Officer. Air Commodore J. L. Forbes, O.B.E. 


Units Administered direct by Inland Area Headquarters. 


Air Ministry Wireless ®R.A.F. Central Band. Uxbridge. 
Section is .- Air Ministry. 


No. 21 Group 


Headquarters : West Drayton. 

tReception Depét .. West Drayton. School of Store Ac- 

INo. 1 Stores Depét Kidbrooke. counting and Store 

Port Detachment .. South Dock, Keeping .. .. Kidbrooke. 
West India | §Medical Stores t Kidbrooke. 
Dock, E.14. JNo.2 Stores Depdt Altrincham. 


No. 21 Group 

{Record Office .- Ruislip. ; No. 4 Stores Depét Ickenham. 
||R.A.F. M.T. Depét.. Shrewsbury. The Packing Depét Ascot. 
\\}Home Aircraft Detachment .. ~- Orfordness. 

Depédt ane .- Henlow. R.A.F. Depdt Uxbridge. 
pace go eller \aeeperay School of 

ment rimen raining 

Establishment -.- Martlesham oR AY Officers’ 
**No.15(Bomb.)Sqdn. Martlesham. Hospital a Uxbridge. 
**No. 22(Bomb.)Sqdn. Martlesham. Home Communication 
tNo. 3 Stores Depdét.. Milton. Flight ais -- Northolt. 


No. 22 Group 


Headquarters : Farnborough. 
+School of Photography Farmborough. ge of Balloon Train- 


{Experimental Section, Larkhill. 
R.A.E. Farnborough. No. 13 (Army Coopera- 

No. 4 (Army Coopera- tion) Sqdn. . Andover. 
tion) Sqdn.. Farnborough. | No. 2 (Army Coopera- 

School of Army Co- tion) Sqdn. Manston. 
Operation .. Old Sarum. No. 26 (Army Coopera- 

No. 16 (Army Coop- tion) Sqdn. .. Catterick. 


eration) Sqdn. -~« Old Sarum. 


® Directly under Director of Personal Services, Air Ministry, for technical 
administration. 

+ Directly under Director of Training, Air Ministry, for technical adminis- 
tration. 
t Controlled directly by the Air Ministry as laid down in A.M.W.O. 822/1921. 

§ Directly under Director of Medical Services, Air Ministry, for technical 
administration. 

{} Directly under Director of Equipment, Air Ministry, for technical adminis- 
tration. 

{_ Administered as laid down in A.M.W.O. 33/1926. 

** Under No. 21 Group for administration only. 


Se 
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R.A.F. Commands (United Kingdom)—continued 
(b) Inland Area—continued 


No. 23 Group 
Headquarters : “* St. Vincents,’’ Grantham. 
No.aF.TS. .. .. Digby. No. 1. F.T.S. .. Netheravon. 
No. Bee. .« .. Sealand. C.FS. .. Wittering. 
Electrical and Wire- 
a ear and Gunnery less School .. Flower Down. 
chool Eastchurch. | Detachment of E. and 
School of Technical W. School accom- 
Training (Men) .. Manston. modated at .. Worthy Down 


(c) COASTAL AREA 
Headquarters : 33-34, Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 
Air Officer Commanding. Vice Air-Marshal F. R. Scarlett, C.B., D.S.O. 


Chief Staff Officer. Group Captain P. H. L. Playfair, M.C. 
Units Administered Direct by Coastal Area Headquarters 
*Inspector of Recruit- 4, Henrietta t Central asia -4, Clement’s 
ing .. + a St., W.C.2. Establishment nn, W.C.2. 
(a) R.A.F. Re- 4, Henrietta R.A.F. Training Base .. wotann 
cruiting Depét St., W.C.2. (a) Headquarters. 
tMarine Aircraft Ex- (6) Accommodation for 5 F.A.A. 
rimental Estab- Flights. 
ishment Felixstowe. R.A.F, Station is .- Donibristle. 
(a) gh Son Boat R.A.F. units for 
opment H.M.S. Furious. 
Flight Felixstowe. 


No. 10 Group 
Headquarters : Lee-on-Solent 


R.A.F. Base . .. Calshot. Storage Unit.. ea Tangmere. 

(a) Head uarters. R.A.F. Base . igs Gosport. 

(b) No. oo (Coastal Reconnaissance) (a) Headquarters. 

(+) Flying Section. 

(c) H. ° oTaining Squadron. (c) Torpedo eae oa Section. 

(d) Navigation School. (d) Marine Craf: 

(e) Seaplane Training Flight. (e) R.A.F. ADs Adatad, 

(/) Marine Training Section. (f) Accommodation for 6 F.A.A, 
School of Naval Co- Flights. 

operation .. .. Lee-on-Solent. | Care and Maintenance Party, Cattewater. 


(d) ROYAL AIR FORCE, CRANWELL 
Headquarters ; Cranwell, Sleaford, Lincs. 


Air Officer Commanding. Air Commodore F. C. Halahan, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O. 
Units as follow :— 
R.A.F. (Cadet) College. R.A.F, Hospital. 
Band. 
* Directly under Air Ministry for technical administration. 


Under the D.M.S., Air Ministry, for technical administration (medical). 
{ Controlled directly ‘by the Air Ministry as laid down in A.M.W.O. 822/1921. 
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R.A.F. Commands (United Kingdom)—continued 


(e) ROYAL AIR FORCE, HALTON 
Headquarters : Halton House, Halton, Wendover, Bucks. 


Air Officer Commanding. oe L. Lambe, C.B.,C.M.G., 
Units as follow :— 
No. 1 School of Technical Training 
Apprentices .. oe oe ee Halton. 


School of Cookery ae re 
Princess Mary’s R.A. F, Hospital a% ue 


(a) Pathological Laboratory as ‘is 
(6) Medical Training Depdt “% 3 
R.A.F. COMMANDS (OVERSEAS) 
(a) B.A.F., Middle East 
Headquarters : Villa Victoria, Cairo. 
Asr Officer Commanding. see rae T. I. Webb-Bowen, C.B., 


Chief Staff Officer. : me a A. G. Board, CM.G., 
Units Administered Direct by Middle East Command Headquarters, 
R.A.F. Depét, Middle East .. .. Aboukir. 
(a) Meteorological Station .. - ‘3 
(6) Port Detachment sis .. Alexandria. 
Station Headquarters .. se -- Heliopolis. 
(a) Meteorological Station .. ‘ 
No. 208 (Army Cooperation) Squadron ‘ 
No. 216 (Bombing) Squadron .. : me 
No. 45 (Bombing) Squadron .. .- Helwan. 
No. 47 (Bombing) Squadron .. .- Khartoum. 
*Royal Air Force, Transjordan and Palestine. 
Headquarters ; Amman. 
No. 14 (Bombing) Squadron .. .. Amman. 
No. 2 Armoured Car Coy, .. »» Ramleh. 
Meteorological Station - aie Ss 
Supply Depét . na ce .. Sarafand. 
R.A.F. Hospital = ws ae ~ 
W/T Station .. ae - .. Jerusalem. 
W/T Station .. : Ma’an. 
Also the indesracitibasd military unit :-— 
No. 2. Wireless Coy., R.C.S. .. Sarafand. 


® Directly under the High Commissioner for operations. 
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R.A.F. COMMANDS (OVERSEAS)—continued 
(b) Iraq Command 
Headquarters ; Baghdad City, 


Air Officer Commanding. Air Vice-Marshal Sir E. L. Ellington 
K.C.B., CM.G., C.BE., psc. 
Chief Staff Officer. Air Commodore T. C. R. Higgins, C.B., 
C.M.G. 
R.A.F. Units as follow :— 
Administered Direct by Command careede ee 


Station Headquarters .. ‘ Hinaidi. 
Command Accounts Office .. .. Baghdad. 
Aircraft Depét .. oe ai . Hinaidi. 
General Hosp ital ; 3 : - 
Central Supply Depot - 
Petrol Dump... : - a . 
Supply Depét . ae e% -- Mosul. 
Ordnance Depot i a 

No. 6 (Army Cooperation) Squadron ‘ 

No. 30 (Bombing) Squadron .. . Hinaidi. 


» 55 (Bombing) Squadron .. 
»» 70 (Bombing) Squadron .. 
oured Car Wing .. ee 
R.A.F. Base and Stores Depot .. Basrah. 
Combined Hospital .. 5% 
Marine Section re ss - 
No. 84 (Bombing) Squadron as .. Shaibah. 
Miktary Forces in Iraq. 
3/sth Mahratta Light Infantry. No. 2 Wireless Coy., R.C.S. (No. 2 
63rd Co. Q.V.0O. Madras Section). 
Sappers and Miners. 40th Combined Field Ambulance. 
Iraq Signal Section. 
(e) B.A.F. India 


Headquarters : Simla. 
Air Officer Commanding. Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Chief Staff Officer. Group Captain R. P. Mills, M.C., A.F.C, 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No.1 Indian Wing .. Peshawar. 


No. 60 (Bombing) Squadron .. Kohat. 
No. 20 Sia ae pelea 
Squadr .. Peshawar. 
Detached Flight Squadron ae .» Miranshah. 
Headquarters, No.2 Indian Wing .. Risalpur, Nowshera. 


No. 27 (Bombing) Squadron a Pe se 
» § (Army Cooperation) Squadron ss ss 
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R.A.F. COMMANDS (OVERSEAS)—continued 
(c) R.A.F. Indla—continued 
Headquarters, No. 3 Indian Wing .. Quetta. 
No. 31 (Army Cooperation) 


Squadron .. 
Units administered direct by Command Headquarters : — 
Aircraft Depdét ne : i Karachi 


» Park. .. Lahore. 
No. 28 (Army Cooperation) Squadron a6 Ambala. 
Central Accounts Office .. ae Ns Poona. 


(d) R.A.F. Mediterranean 
Headquarters : Valletta, Malta. 
This Command comprises all units cooperating with the Navy in 
the Mediterranean Sea area. 
Air Officer Commanding. a Commodore R. H. Clark-Hall, C.M.G., 


O., p.s.a. 
Units as follow :— 
R.A.F. Base... ..  Calafrana, Malta. 
(a) No. 481 sab Reconnaissance) 
Flight * - 
R.A.F. Units— 
ri Headquarters. 
b) No. 402 (Fleet Fighter) Flight. 
(c) ,, 423 (Fleet Spotter) Flight 
d) ,, 460 (Fleet Torpedo) Flight. 
R.A.F. Units for H.M.S. Eagle. 


(e) Aden Command | 
Air Officer Commanding. Group Captain W. G. S. Mitchell, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C. 
R.A.F. Units as follow :— 
No. 8 (Bombing) Squadron. 
Armoured Car Section. 
Detachment, Somaliland. 


(f) R.A.F, China 
Group Captain. Edmund D. M. Robertson, D.F.C., Fleet Aviation 
Officer to C.-in-C., China. 
Units as follows :— 
R.A.F. Unit in H.M.S. Hermes. 
R.A.F. Unit in H.M.S. Vindtctive. 
R.A.F. Unit attached to H.M.S. Tamar. 
No. 403 (Fleet Fighter) Flight. 
No. 440 (Spotter Reconnaissance) Flight. 
Nos. 442 and 444 (Fleet Reconnaissance) Flights. 
Fleet Air Arm Reserve Stores Section. 
Fleet Air Arm Accounts Office. 
Fleet Air Arm Repair Section, 
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EDITORIAL 


THE Referees report that the general standard of the twenty-one 
essays which were sent in this year for the Bertrand Stewart Prize 
was a high one, and that in the majority of cases the subject of the 
essay was appreciated and thoroughly discussed in all its bearings. 
It was evident that the writers had given close study to most of the 
amphibious operations in which this country has been engaged 
during the last three hundred and fifty years, and their references 
to past wars were usually germane to the problems of the present 
and of the future. 

Of the competitors, the majority of whom are comparatively 
junior officers, three belong to the Navy, sixteen to the Regular 
Army, one to the Marines, and one to the Territorial Army. 

* * ® * * 

The value of historical research for British military students 
cannot be better illustrated than in this matter of amphibious 
warfare. Had there been a better understanding of the subject and 
had our statesmen and soldiers and sailors had a more thorough 
knowledge of our own and foreign naval and military history, much 
expenditure of blood and treasure might have been saved between 
the years 1914 and 1918. 

For example, General Wolfe’s criticisms of the Rochfort failure 
in 1757 contains this passage: “I have found that an Admiral 
should endeavour to run into an enemy’s port immediately after 
he appears before it, that he should anchor the transport ships and 
frigates as close as he can to the land . . . that he should lose no 
time in getting the troops ashore.” But at W. Beach, on the 2sth 
of April, 1915, the first troops of the covering force were landed 
about 6 a.m. and a second batch followed a little later, but the 
next troops—a battalion of the Essex Regiment—could not be put 
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ashore until 9.30 a.m., simply because “‘ the transport ships ”’ were 
not close to the land. 

Again, in 1882 the Fleet bombarded Alexandria, but many days 
were allowed to elapse before any troops were landed. ‘'Thirty- 
three years later the same mistake was made. The Navy bom- 
barded the outer forts of the Dardanelles on the 19th and 25th of 
February and the inner forts on the 18th of March, but the great 
landing was not made until the 25th of April. It is true, of course, 
that small parties had been put ashore for a few hours on the 26th 
of February and the 3rd and 4th of March, but these only served 
to give additional warning to the enemy of what was contemplated. 
The teaching of history had not been studied, and, as a result, 
Achi Baba, which might have been occupied in February proved 
impregnable in April. 

* * * % * 

As regards future wars, the essayists, as a rule, give due con- 
sideration to the development of mechanization, to the submarine 
menace, as affecting transports and covering ships, and to the 
influence of aircraft. In this last connection the author of the 
essay to which the Referees have awarded the prize does well to 
note that in October, 1917, a small covering force was landed by 
air when the Germans captured the islands of Dago, Ocesel and 
Moon in the Gulf of Riga—a successful amphibious expedition 
which is worthy of the closest attention by military students.* 

A suggestion is made in one of the essays, that ‘‘ mechanical 
weapons and artillery must be landed early to enable the impetus 
of the attack to be maintained,” and it is interesting to observe that 
this suggestion is in accordance with historical precedent, as in 1800, 
at Aboukir, Abercromby’s troops were landed in three lines of 
boats and carried fourteen field guns in the last line. 

Various opinions are expressed as to the future composition of 
the covering force, but “ man-power ” is so necessary on a beach 
that it is doubtful if the bulk of a force will not continue to be 
infantry ; although probably armoured forces will be included in 
increased proportion as years go on. 

* * & * J 

All the essayists lay considerable stress on the necessity for 
practice in that most useful of combined operations, an opposed 
landing. In 1913 troops from the Malta garrison and ships of the 
Mediterranean Fleet carried out this exercise, and also an embarca- 


_© See “‘ Huitier’s Rehearsal (Riga 1st-3rd of September, 1917).” By 
prendies General J. E. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G., R.E. (retired). Arnty Quarterly, 
Pru, 1924. 
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tion after a rearguard action. Something between 1,800 and 2,500 
troops took part in this practice, with mules, guns and the mechanical 
transport of those days, and both Services learned a great deal of 
useful information. There is no doubt that training of this descrip- 
tion is most valuable, more especially in these days of mechanical 
development. 

The success of the operations, to which allusion has just been 
made, prompted a naval suggestion that every troopship bringing 
a new battalion to the Island should land the troops in Mellieha 
Bay if coming from the west, or Marsa Scirrocco if coming from 
the east, the Navy supplying boats and the garrison a defending 
force. The suggestion appears to be worthy of consideration 
because it would enable useful training without any additional cost 
to the taxpayer, as after the troops had left the transport she 
would proceed into the Grand Harbour and there disembark the 
women, children and baggage. 

: * * * * d 

There is a common tendency in the essays to ask for special 
craft for landing operations. But it would be as well to assume 
that only the ordinary boats carried by men-of-war and merchant 
ships would be available, and the ordinary horse boats. The British 
public will not, at the present time, think in terms of war require- 
ments, and not unnaturally people are lulled by the soothing voices 
of those who assure them on the platform and in the Press that 
another war is unthinkable. If unhappily these worthy people 
should be wrong and another war come upon us, doubtless the usual 
reckless war expenditure would endeavour hurriedly to atone for 
peace-time parsimony, and more suitable craft would be produced. 
But in the meantime it is better to base our plans on what we have 
than on what we ought to have. 

* e * * od 

Recommendations for a common procedure in communications 
between the Army, the Navy and the Air Force is strongly pressed 
by most of the essayists. 

Broadly speaking, the great difference between naval and army 
messages is that in the case of the former, everything is addressed 
to the Commander-in-Chief or senior officer, instead of to a staff 
officer, as in the case of the latter. 

Although, admittedly, a common procedure is desirable, it is 
not unlikely that it might present unexpected difficulties. How- 
ever, it is just as well that attention should be directed to the matter. 

It should be observed that in each of the twenty-one essays 
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supreme importance is rightly attached to our maintaining a Navy 
capable of controlling sea communications. 
d * * *  d 

The reply sent by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on 
behalf of the British Government to the proposals put forward by 
the American Government for the conclusion of a multilateral 
treaty between the American, French, Italian, Japanese, German 
and British Governments, binding the parties thereto not to resort 
to war with one another, has met with general approval in this 
country.® 

Sir Austen Chamberlain made it clear that the British Govern- 
ment was in full sympathy with what it considered to be the main 
aim of the Government of the United States, namely, “ to embody 
in a treaty a broad statement of principle, to proclaim without 
restriction or qualification that war shall not be used as an instru- 
ment of policy.” He made it equally clear, however, that his 
Government sympathized with the French point of view, which is 
that if one contracting Power should happen to contravene the 
treaty, the other contracting Powers would be automatically relieved, 
with respect to that Power, of the obligations contained in the 
treaty. He also pointed out “ that there are certain regions of the 
world the welfare and integrity of which constitute a special and 
vital interest for our peace and safety. His Majesty’s Government 
have been at pains to make it clear in the past that interference with 
these regions cannot be suffered. Their protection against attack 
is to the British Empire a measure of self-defence. It must be 
clearly understood that His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
accept the new treaty upon the distinct understanding that it does 
not prejudice their freedom of action in this respect.” 

It has been suggested by some critics in this country, and also 
in the United States of America, that this reservation on the part 
of the British Government may result in the failure of the proposed 
treaty. There is no reason, however, to suppose that this will 
be the case. The Americans themselves, as Sir Austen Chamberlain 
states in his note to the American Ambassador, have comparable 
interests with our own “ any disregard of which by a foreign Power 
they have declared that they would regard as an unfriendly act,” 
and there is nothing in the proposed treaty to imply that the Monroe 
Doctrine would become a dead letter once the new multilateral 
pact were signed. It is obvious that in the pursuance of a policy 


@ See United States No. 1 (1928) Correspondence with the United States 
Peppered respecting the United States Proposal for the Renunciation of War. 
md, 3109. 
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of such far-reaching importance as an agreement between the 
Great Powers to “ condemn recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one another,” it is much 
better that the Government of each nation should, at the outset of 
the negotiations, make its position perfectly clear. 

“ For the Government of this country,’’ to use again Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s words, “ respect for the obligations arising out of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and out of the Locarno 
treaties is fundamental. ... His Majesty’s Government could 
not agree to any new treaty which would weaken or undermine these 
engagements on which the peace of Europe rests.” But once our 
position in regard to existing obligations has been recognized, and 
our policy regarding those regions outside Great Britain, the welfare 
and integrity of which are our especial concern, is understood, we 
are ready and willing to sign any treaty that is calculated to preserve 
the peace of the world. 

. & * * ® 

During the course of the debate on the Army Estimates in the 
House of Commons several members drew attention to the position 
of the Territorial Army. Whilst it was admitted that in the circum- 
stances a further reduction in expenditure on this branch of the 
Service appeared to be unavoidable, there was at the same time a 
decided expression of opinion that it was impossible for the War 
Office to pursue such a policy indefinitely if the efficiency of the 
Territorials were to be preserved. Mr. Duff-Cooper, the new 
Financial Secretary, may be perfectly right in describing the 
Regular Army as the spearhead and insisting that the important 
thing, when there was only a limited sum of money available, was 
to keep that portion of the weapon sharp and bright. But unless 
the shaft behind the point is sound and in good condition, the 
weapon is not likely to last long when it comes to a fight. The 
Territorial Army is now—as the military authorities are never tired 
of pointing out—our second line of defence. In the event of 
another war on a large scale, the safety of the country would depend 
upon its efficiency. It is essential, therefore, that its personnel 
should be well trained and well equipped. To-day there is 
undoubtedly a feeling among Territorials that their needs are not 
sufficiently considered by the Army Council and that they are more 
or less out of the picture. Probably such a feeling is inevitable at 
a time when a Secretary of State for War, hard pressed to find the 
necessary money, is called upon to reorganize the Regular Army 
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on a mechanical basis. Nevertheless, the point of view of the 
Territorial is a perfectly reasonable one. He is a patriotic citizen 
who gives up his spare time to his country ; he is ready and anxious 
to make himself an efficient soldier ; he has bound himself, should 
the emergency arise, to serve either at home or abroad; he is 
constantly reminded that upon him may depend the safety of his 
fellow countrymen. And yet how little evidence does he get to 
show that the War Office appreciates his position or that the 
military authorities are out to help him? Surely the time has 
come when the Territorial Army should be directly represented on 
the Army Council by the military officer who is responsible for 
their training? The Director-General of the Territorial Army 1s 
a far more suitable person to represent the needs of the Territorials 
in matters of organization, training and equipment than is the 
Under-Secretary of State for War.* He is in close touch with the 
County Associations and would be able to explain their difficulties 
to the Army Council much more effectively if he were a member 
of that body. There is no doubt that if he were made a member of 
the Army Council, it would give great satisfaction to the Territorial 
Army and it would be a recognition on the part of the Secretary of 
State for War of the new importance of the Territorials in the 
national defence organization. 
* * * @ od 

It is interesting to note that in the reorganization of the French 
Army which is now in progress, the French General Staff has adopted 
a policy of an army based on man-power and on the fullest use of 
national reserves, as opposed to our policy of a small professional 
army and an intensive mechanization. It may be that this apparent 
disregard of recent mechanical developments is due, in some degree 
at any rate, to the expenditure which would be involved in providing 
the Army with an adequate number of mechanical vehicles, but it 
should also be borne in mind that the French defensive measures 
are primarily designed to meet a great national emergency, whereas 
we have always to be prepared for a small war. 

The period of conscript service for white personnel has now been 
fixed as follows: one year with the Colours; three years en 
disponibilité, which means a liability to recall without the order for 
mobilization having been given ; sixteen years with the 1et Reserve ; 


* In an article which appeared recently in the Journal of the R.U.S.I., Lieut.- 
General Sir H. Jeudwine, late Director-General of the Territorial Army, urges 
that the C.I.G.S. should be the member of the Army Council responsible for the 
Territorial Army. This is probably the counsel of perfection, but the C.I.G.S. 
is already so overburdened with work that it would seem better not to add to his 
responsibilities. 
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and eight years with the 2nd Reserve. In the colonies the period 
of conscript service varies slightly, but in the majority of them the 
period is three years with the Colours and twelve with the Reserve. 

The French are now paying considerable attention to the 
training of youths before they join the Colours. This pre-military 
training (preparation militaire) is carried out by the Federation of 
Societies for the Education Physique et de preparation au service 
militatre de France et des Colones, and about six hundred long- 
service non-commissioned officers are seconded as instructors in 
gymnastics, sports and elementary military training. 

* od * ® / * 

The aims of the French scheme of reorganization are to provide 
for an adequate covering frontier force in time of peace, and for 
a rapid expansion of the active Army on mobilization to act as a 
screen behind which the whole strength of the nation can be 
mobilized in security. It is calculated that under the new arrange- 
ments eight higher-establishment infantry divisions of this covering 
force would be ready to move within a few hours of mobilization, 
but, as they are not at war strength in time of peace, some days 
would be required to complete them in personnel and animals. The 
twelve lower-establishment white infantry divisions should be 
ready to move by the eighth day of mobilization, and the five 
Expeditionary Force divisions and the Colonial Depét division 
would probably be ready in about the same time. The twenty 
1st Line white Reserve divisions should be mobilized in about 
three weeks, and the twenty 2nd Line white Reserve divisions 
should be available between the third and sixth month from the 
date of mobilization. 

The French General Staff considers that 30,000 men are 
required for each mobilized division and for its proportion of Army 
Corps and G.H.Q. troops. To provide for an Army of forty-six 
divisions, therefore, France will have to place 1,400,000 in the 
field at the beginning of hostilities. It should be realized, how- 
ever, that this Army will consist very largely of reservists which, in 
view of their short period of Colour service, is a source of weakness, 
more especially as the number of long-service non-commissioned 
officers in combatant units, as has been pointed out in the Chamber 
of Deputies and in the Press, is by no means up to requirement. 
The value on mobilization of Reserve officers and non-commissioned 
officers, who will only have served six months as such in the 
“‘ active”? Army, is somewhat problematical. Nevertheless, the 
general impression in France seems to be that the reorganization 
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scheme has a sound frame-work, and that the couverture on the 
frontier in case of mobilization should be satisfactorily ensured by 
the “active”? Army, expanded by the disponsbiltté classes. ‘The 
scheme is certainly based on democratic lines and enables con- 
siderable reductions in formations and effectives to be made in 
time of peace. 

* * id @ * 

Major Macready’s article on ‘ Colonial Defence,” which 
appears in this number of the Army Quarterly, is an interesting 
historical survey of the growth of the British Empire and of the 
measures that have been, and are being, taken for its preservation 
and defence. In view of the peculiar constitution of the Empire 
it is unlikely that readers of the Army Quarterly will question the 
soundness of the four main principles on which, as Major Macready 
states, the defensive organization of the Empire is now based. 
First, it is obvious that we must have a Navy capable of main- 
taining our sea communications in time of war; secondly, it is 
essential that each territory in the Empire should be responsible 
for its own local defence ; thirdly, it is an accepted doctrine that 
each self-governing Dominion has the sole right to decide the 
nature and extent of its cooperation in any emergency which may 
threaten the Empire ; and finally, it is imperative that there should 
be the closest aison between all the forces of the Empire to ensure 
their successful cooperation in the event of war. 

od . * * sd 

In the article entitled “‘ Armoured Warfare’: a Plea for 
Common Sense,” which is published in this number of the Anny 
Quarterly, the author draws attention to the long-drawn out 
struggle for mastery between armour and the projectile in naval 
construction, and suggests that those experts who would have us 
believe that by the employment of armoured mechanical vehicles 
we have found a means of making any future war “ short, sharp 
and decisive,” are unduly optimistic. The article is likely to 
arouse criticism because it questions the views of some of the more 
advanced of our modern military writers. But, nevertheless, it 
emphasizes certain obvious facts which have to be borne in mind 
by those who are responsible for the fighting efficiency of the 
Army. In other words, it illustrates the need for the most careful 
study and consideration in the process of the mechanization of 
our armed forces, and lays emphasis on the all-important doctrine 
that “ battles can be won by no other process than that of hard 
thinking, hard fighting and hard work.” Whether or not “ we are 
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suffering to-day from an overdose of quack remedies ”’ readers of 
the Army Quarterly must decide for themselves. 
& od * * 

In the Miltadr Wochenblatt of the 25th of March last, just as 
our last number had gone to press, there appeared a sympathetic 
appreciation of the late Field-Marshal Earl Haig. It came from 
the hand of a very distinguished German cavalry officer, General 
von Poseck, lately Inspector-General of the Cavalry of the Retch- 
Sheer, and the author of two important books: on the German 
cavalry in France and Belgium in 1914, and the German cavalry 
in Lithuania and Courland; which have been reviewed in the 
Army Quarterly under ‘‘ Notes on Foreign Books.” 

General von Poseck had met Lord Haig in 1903, whilst attending 
manceuvres in England in that year, had read and reviewed the 
Field-Marshal’s book ‘‘ Cavalry Studies ’”’ for the Militdr Wochen- 
blatt, and had corresponded with him about it. He records his 
personal opinion of him as “ an out-and-out soldier, passionately 
devoted to the cavalry, and a very sympathetic personality.” 

He goes on to say : 


“In a British appreciation of Haig as a commander it has been said 
that ‘he will not rank in history as one of the great commanders. In 
this war, however, no leader of this class appeared in any of the belligerent 
armies.’ In the latter half of this opinion we Germans at any rate have 
no reason to concur.” He adds in a footnote: ‘‘ In any case he was a 
distinguished soldier, simple-minded and open-natured, who followed 
the straight path, and having once made up his mind, stuck to his 
decision.”’ 

““ He showed his offensive spirit by the manner in which, in spite of 
the heavy losses, he led his divisions time after time, with true British 
stubbornness, against the enemy in 1915 at Loos, in 1916 on the Somme, 
and during the autumn of 1917 in Flanders. We who fought in those 
oe at Passchendaele, Moorslede and Becelaere had full experience of 
this. 

** On the other hand, in March, 1918, at the most critical moments of 
our threatened break-through at Amiens, he proved himself equally to 
be a calm and level-headed leader on the defensive. The greatest of 
his deeds, however, was his consenting to be subordinated to Foch ; 
for this not only called for great self-denial, but showed that he possessed 
great military breadth of view and power of appreciation. 

“ His character is described by every one as courageous, honourable, 
just and dependable. While he maintained discipline, he was friendly 
towards all without distinction of rank, and was honoured and respected 
by his subordinates. Well balanced and collected both in defeat and in 
victory, he was often at his greatest when the situation was at its worst. 
His opinions, always sound and well-justified, were expressed with 
clarity and decision. 
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** During the World War and after the close of hostilities, he was too 
noble a character to feel malice or suffer bias in his judgment of his 
enemy. This unfortunately cannot always be said of some of our 
opponents. 

“For cavalrymen Field-Marshal Earl Haig is a very interesting 
personality. He never lost his faith in this arm, and described it, even 
after the war, as an indispensable part of armies in future wars. 

*““'We German soldiers, especially those of the cavalry, lower our 
swords in salute to our departed adversary.” 


The death of Major-General Sir Charles Callwell, on the 16th 
of May, has made another gap in the thin line of military writers of 
distinction and humour, so recently stricken sore by the loss of 
Mr. F. J. Hudleston. Although sixty-nine years of age, Callwell’s 
small, spare well-knit figure and alertness of mind, apart from his 
output of literary work, gave to those who saw him, even up to a 
week before his death, the idea of a man in the prime of life, with 
many years of usefulness before him. 

Educated at Haileybury and Woolwich, he passed out of the 
Royal Military Academy high enough to have the choice of a Com- 
mission in the Royal Artillery or the Royal Engineers. He chose 
the former, and went to the Staff College whilst still a subaltern. 
His career as a gunner was varied with staff employment, mainly in 
the Intelligence Branch. 

At the age of twenty-seven, very soon after his promotion as 
captain, Callwell won the Gold Medal of the Royal United Service 
Institution for an essay on the campaigns of the British Army since 
1865. He had already contributed articles to military journals, but 
this success definitely turned his inclinations towards the literary 
side of soldiering. He took part in several campaigns, the Afghan 
War of 1878, the Boer Wars of 1881 and 1899-1902, and, as 
Attaché, in the Greco-Turkish War of 1897; but he had no 
opportunity of distinguishing himself and gained no special pro- 
motion, his literary talents in those days stood perhaps in his way, 
and it is as a writer rather than a soldier that he will be remembered. 

His “ Small Wars” brought him prominently to notice, and 
might well have led to the advancement of a more pushing man, 
but he was content to take life and promotion as they came. Ina 
way he was overshadowed at critical times in his career by greater 
personalities. When he was what we should now call G.S.0.3 
and G.S.O.2 in the Intelligence Branch, the late Lieut.-General 
Sir James Grierson outclassed him in knowledge of foreign armies 
and staff work ; later on, as G.S.O.1, he found himself dwarfed by 
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Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson and General Sir Aylmer 
Haldane, then colonels with him. Realizing that he could not 
compete with them for high appointment, he chose, in 1909, to 
retire and devote himself entirely to literary work. He had his 
little revenge on the authorities by making fun of the War Office 
system and the Committee of Imperial Defence in the humorous 
sketches which appeared in Blackwood entitled ‘‘ The disbandment 
of the Guava Rifles,” and ‘“‘ The Defence of Fort Letemalcome.” 

On the outbreak of war in August, 1914, he was recalled to 
service and appointed Director of Military Operations, General 
Staff, War Office, with the temporary rank of major-general. One 
of his first acts was to get hold of the copies in the War Office 
Library of the Blackwood which contained his peccant articles, 
and these he is reported never to have returned. 

In the days of 1914 and 1915, the General Staff at the War 
Office had little influence ; depleted of practically all its trained 
members, the old hands who had been recalled to it from the 
retired list, were overwhelmed by the work of having to drive 
improvised teams, and, at the same time, to comply with the 
demands upon their branches. It was not until Sir William 
Robertson returned to London in December, 1915, as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, and reorganized the General Staff and 
changed many of the personnel, that a definite control of the war 
was possible. Callwell’s Directorate was split up into two, dealing 
with “‘ Operations ” and “‘ Intelligence ” under officers brought by 
Sir W. Robertson from France. For the rest of the war Callwell 
was employed in special missions in Russia and in connection with 
munition supplies. He was promoted major-general and created 
a K.C.B. in 1917. 

Of his literary works, besides those already mentioned, the best 
known are : “ The Dardanelles,” “‘ The Life of Sir Stanley Maude,” 
“The Experiences of a Dug-out,” ‘“ Stray Recollections,” and 
“The Life and Diaries of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson.” 
Tender of the feelings of others, and without malice, there was a 
certain impishness in Callwell’s nature that delighted in seizing the 
lighter side of military life. This led occasionally to his penning 
phrases of the import of which to others he seemed scarcely aware. 
A sincere admirer and ardent defender of the late Sir Henry Wilson, 
he was utterly astonished to find that his book, far from raising 
his hero’s reputation, had exposed Wilson’s failings. The com- 
ments on the extracts of the book which appeared first in the Press, 
opened his eyes, but it was then too late to make any change. 
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It is to be hoped that a selection of Callwell’s many articles 
contributed in the course of an industrious life to various magazines 
may be made available in book form, so that the ‘‘ Guava Rifles ” 
and “ Fort Letemalcome ”’ at least may not be lost to younger 
generations. 

* ® e * * 

The appeal which is being made by Field-Marshals Lord 
Allenby and Sir William Robertson on behalf of the Special Fund 
for blind ex-Servicemen and their dependents is one that should 
appeal to all readers of the Army Quarterly. This particular Fund, 
which is now established as a special branch of the National Institute 
for the Blind and is under the personal supervision of Captain Sir 
Beachcroft Towse, V.C., was instituted to assist blind ex-Servicemen 
who, for one reason or another, were not eligible to receive a 
Government pension or training at St. Dunstan’s. Apparently 
many men, in their desire to return at once to civil life after the 
Armistice, left the Services after signing certificates stating that 
they were fit and well and making no claim for State assistance as 
a result of their war service. They did not realize at the time 
what might be the after-effects on their health of the hardships 
which they had endured, and some of these unfortunate men 
subsequently went blind as a result of gas-poisoning or head wounds. 
Their situation was a very distressing one until the Special Fund 
was inaugurated mainly owing to the personal initiative of Sir 
Beachcroft Towse. Immediate support was given to the Fund by 
the Admiralty, the War Office and the Air Ministry, and annual 
appeals for financial assistance are now made to the three Services. 
The result of these appeals has been that many units in the Navy, 
the Army and the Air Force have become regular subscribers to 
the Fund, and that some two hundred and twenty blind ex-Service 
men (otherwise unprovided for) are to-day in receipt of whole or 
partial assistance. It is calculated that a sum of £8,000 a year is 
required effectively to carry on the work of the Fund and, in view 
of the excellence of the work that it has done and is doing, there 
should be little difficulty in raising this amount. The policy of 
the Committee of Management, of which Sir Beachcroft 'Towse 
is Chairman, is to give individual attention to each case, and, in 
order to avoid overlapping, to cooperate, wherever possible, with 
local agencies for the blind, with the British Legion, and with 
regimental associations. All donations and subscriptions should 
be addressed to Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C., K.C.V.O., 
C.B.E., 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 

12th of June, 1928. 
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CAPTAIN BERTRAND STEWART’S BEQUEST 


The Referees appointed under the terms of the Bequest—namely : 
Admiral Sir R. F. Philliimore, Major-General S. E. Hollond and 
Lieut.-Colonel T. A. Headlam—have awarded the prize to Captain 
W. F. Shm, M.C., 6th Gurkha Rifles. 

The Referees are of opinion that the essay sent in by Captain V. F. 
Browne, M.C., Royal Artillery, deserves especial commendation. 

Twenty-one essays were submitted. 


‘‘ Amphibious Warfare. Refer briefly to its prevalence in 
our past wars; discuss its probability in the future, 
and the best method of meeting our requirements 
in this form of warfare,’’ 


By Captain W. J. Sim, M.C., 6th Gurkha Rifles 


I. DEFINITION 


However hard one may try to be original, almost any essay on this 
subject seems bound to begin with the platitude that all operations 
undertaken by the British Army must in a sense be amphibious ; 
but it is not so obvious that most apparently purely naval operations 
are also part of this same amphibious warfare. War cannot be 
waged in a water-tight compartment of one element only, whether 
sea, land or air. 

The Army’s dependence on the Navy and Mercantile Marine 
for its transport to the theatre of war, for its maintenance and rein- 
forcement and for the evacuation of its casualties is so clear as to 
need no emphasizing. On the other hand, only in the most favour- 
able circumstances, can sea-power alone decisively defeat an enemy. 
Island States, like Great Britain and Japan, dependent for their very 
existence on retaining command of the sea, are few. Even a country 
like Italy, economically as well as geographically almost an island, 
could hardly be crushed by purely naval pressure. The Central 
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Powers in the Great War, Russia, China, the United States of 
America, or any such continental blocks could never be conquered 
by sea forces alone. Normally, the struggle at sea will be only an 
essential preliminary to decisive attack on the enemy’s vitals by land 
and air forces, which, conveyed and supported by a navy, will deliver 
the final blows. 

It appears, therefore, that theoretically any British War could 
be classed as ‘‘ amphibious,” but, for practical purposes, the term 
must be given a narrower meaning. As a working definition 
amphibious warfare may be described as any operation in which 
sea and land forces act in tactical conjunction in the face of an 
enemy. 


II. Tue Past 
1. The Prevalence of Amphibious Operations in British History 


It is peculiarly appropriate that the first British battle of which 
we possess an historical account, Cesar’s opposed landing, should 
be an amphibious one. In later centuries the islanders reversed 
their rdle, and no nation has had such varied or world-wide experience 
in amphibious warfare as the British. 

Between the year 1550 and the outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, the British sent out well over one hundred conjoint naval and 
military expeditions. Many of these, like the raids on the French 
coast in 1758, were historically insignificant ; some, like the capture 
of Quebec, have had far-reaching consequences; most, whatever 
their results, have shared the fate of the amphibious operations in 
Perah in 1876 and been forgotten. In the sense of the numbers 
engaged few of them could be called great undertakings. Until the 
Dardanelles campaign the military forces engaged never reached 
50,000 men, and usually they did not exceed 10,000 men. The 
naval forces employed have varied from a few small warships to the 
great Fleet of several hundred vessels which took part in the abortive 
Walcheren expedition. The Battle Fleet has rarely been used, being 
occupied elsewhere, manceuvring against or blockading the enemy ’s 
main naval concentrations. 

The reasons for this frequency of amphibious operations in 
British history are not far to seek. The first obvious essential for 
their success, or, indeed, for their practicability, is for the attacker to 
have, or quickly to gain, at least local control of the sea. Amphibious 
operations have been commenced before this command has been 
gained, but they are then a gamble, likely to end, as they did at 
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Minorca in 1756, in disaster. Command, even of the surface of the 
sea, can, of course, never be absolute, but in all naval wars one side 
has, sooner or later, achieved it sufficiently to allow its ships and 
troops to move overseas in comparative safety. 

For the past five hundred years, their geographical situation, 
their dependence on trade, their national aptitude for sea-faring, 
tradition, and, one might almost say, instinct, have combined to 
make the British pay much more attention to sea- than to land-power. 
Very occasionally the outbreak of war has found Britain with an 
inferior fleet. Thus in 1779 a Franco-Spanish Fleet, under 
d’Orvilliers, chased the English up Channel, and only indecision as 
to the choice of a landing place, and an eventual change in the 
weather, saved the English coast from becoming the scene of 
amphibious warfare. But such incidents have been exceptional. 
Usually, the British at sea were undeniably superior, either in 
numbers or in efficiency, to their enemies, and the first necessity 
for an overseas venture was theirs. The stage being thus set, 
action has moved forward on surprisingly uniform lines in most 
wars. The British Navy has sought out and destroyed or confined 
to its harbours the main fleet of the enemy. It has then proceeded 
to clear the seas of hostile light squadrons, raiders and privateers, 
at the same time destroying the enemy’s sea-borne trade. The 
measure of success attained has depended on the numbers of light 
vessels which remained available after the needs of the main Fleet 
had been met. Then has followed a period during which the 
British Government has hoped that the pressure exerted by the 
superior naval force, especially if supplemented by the land action 
of allies, would rapidly strangle the enemy. But this has never 
actually been the case. More direct blows have had to be struck. 
The enemy, driven from the seas, has had to be followed up on land, 
and all kinds of factors and motives have then come into play, 
inevitably tending towards distant and amphibious operations. 

The British Army, owing to its small size, cannot hope to take 
the field successfully against a great military Power. It may usefully 
assist an allied force in the main land theatre, but, by so doing, it 
becomes practically an appendage of the larger army. It makes no 
independent gains. British statesmen, whose views are of necessity 
less local and more world-wide than those of continental statesmen, 
are quick to realize that a small but efficient army, backed by a 
supreme navy, is a most potent instrument of war. It has many 
promising opportunities, by picking its own ground, of engaging 
its more powerful adversary on terms of local equality or even 
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superiority. It may be arguable that more relief can be given to a 
hard-pressed ally by drawing off the enemy’s forces to a new 
theatre than by reinforcing an old one. Looking ahead, the 
advantages of appearing at the peace conference, holding large 
portions, even if only outlying ones, of the enemy’s territory, are not 
to be disregarded. Economically, also, there are usually arguments 
in favour of the amphibious expedition, which promises new markets 
and fresh sources of raw materials. The need for more naval bases 
to secure the great trade routes in the present or even the next war, 
has often influenced the decision. Finally, there is the chance of 
being able to present a spectacular victory or gain of territory, at 
little cost, to a nation whose moral may need stimulating. 


2. Deductions from Past Amphibious Operations 


Limited as is the definition of amphibious warfare which has 
been given, it yet covers a great many types of combined action— 
opposed landings, direct support of an army already on shore, land 
attacks on naval bases, threats to the enemy’s flanks or rear, the 
containing of hostile land forces, the pursuit of a defeated army, the 
supply of a moving one, and an evacuation. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and again in the early years of the twentieth, 
Great Britain fought for her existence against a great military Power, 
whose fleet was second only to her own. Amongst many points of 
similarity between the Wars of the French Revolution and the Great 
War, was the British partiality for distant expeditions often involving 
amphibious operations. It may be of value to recall a few examples 
from these wars, roughly classified according to their objects, and to 
try to deduce the root causes of their success or failure. 

(a) Operations in support of insurgents—In 1793 an Anglo- 
Spanish force occupied Toulon at the request of French Royalists. 
A serious invasion at this time with all available forces had distinct 
possibilities against the disorganized Republicans, but there were too 
many ministerial irons in the fire, and the troops landed were never 
numerous enough to be a real threat. Friction amongst the Allies 
and between Admiral Hood and the military commanders, combined 
with lack of any definite plan of action, had much more to do with 
the failure of this expedition than had Bonaparte’s artillery. ‘Two 
years later another attempt to bolster up a rising at{Quiberon in 
Brittany failed through the ineptitude and jealousies of the Royalists. 

In the Great War amphibious operations on the Northern Dwina 
in support of anti-Bolshevik Russians, after being undertaken 
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without any very clear idea of what their ultimate object was to be, 
failed for much the same reason. 

Liberty to employ amphibious forces has rendered Great Britain 
especially liable to the temptation to support internal risings against 
hostile Governments. She has frequently yielded to this temptation, 
but past results should encourage her to resist its attractions in the 
future. 

(b) Raids.—Raids on the enemy’s coast were a feature in the 
operations of each side in most of the early Franco-British wars. 
Although these expeditions usually effected little and sometimes 
ended in disaster, as at St. Cas Bay in 1758, they were still popular 
late in the eighteenth century. What was probably the most futile 
of all British expeditions took place in 1795. Five thousand men 
with no supplies, and no likelihood of obtaining any locally, were 
landed on the Isle d’Yeu. They had not the slightest chance of 
harming the French, who were unaffected by the loss of the island. 
There was no safe anchorage, and in November the weather was at 
its worst. In spite of the great devotion and seamanship displayed 
by the Navy, which landed its own stores for the use of the troops, 
the force was almost starved, and had eventually to be evacuated 
after suffering greatly and after accomplishing nothing. 

A more ambitious raid was directed against Ferrol in August, 
1800; but, after some fighting, it was compelled to re-embark by 
superior Spanish forces. In its subsequent attempt on Cadiz it 
failed even to effect a landing. 

The raids in 1814 on Washington and Baltimore were strategically 
sound in that they diverted American reinforcements from Canada, 
but that on New Orleans, the next year, had not the same Justification. 

The Great War showed a complete change. No combined raids 
were attempted, probably because improved land communications 
made it unlikely that a small force could accomplish anything useful 
before being confronted by a vastly superior enemy. 

Past history seems to show that the amphibious raid, even when 
well organized and executed, is not worth the risk. Whether modern 
developments will modify this lesson remains to be seen. 

(c) Operations to acquire territory —There may be some truth in 
the gibe of “‘ land-grabbing ” which other nations fling at us. At 
any rate, we begin most of our wars by seizing territory, and peace 
usually leaves us still holding at least part of our gains. Obviously, 
to the nation with sea-power its enemy’s isolated possessions, weakly 
garrisoned, are an easy prey, and many of our larger amphibious 
operations have arisen from this fact. 

16 
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The French West Indian Islands and their trade had always a 
great attraction for British statesmen. In 1793 several of these 
islands were attacked, but only in San Domingo were the small 
British combined forces successful. Here easy initial success led, 
as it has led more than once since, to eventual disaster. ‘The 
British found themselves split up into isolated detachments holding 
a very large area. Sickness and no reinforcements further weakened 
them, and the mulatto and negro risings overwhelmed them. 

Undeterred by this, Dundas, the British Minister, dispatched 
Admiral Jervis and General Grey in November, 1794, to carry out 
the ambitious task of conquering the whole of the French West 
Indies. Martinique was their first objective. Here the French had 
a force equal to Grey’s six or seven thousand men, but scattered m 
the coastal defences. Landing in three divisions, by the extra- 
ordinarily skilful combination of his movements, and with the most 
intimate cooperation of the Fleet, he rapidly gained the whole island. 
By the same methods St. Lucia was quickly captured. Guadeloupe, 
perhaps the hardest task of all, was next attacked. A thousand men 
were landed by night, under heavy fire, and captured Fort Fleur 
d’Epée, the key to the northern half of the island. Re-embarking, 
the troops sailed across the bay, landed, and, taking the coastal 
_ defences in rear, completed the conquest of the island. At a cost 
of only eighty-six casualties, Jervis and Grey had captured a large 
territory garrisoned by four thousand troops. Unfortunately, 
success was not permanent. The British force dwindled owing to 
sickness and lack of reinforcements, and the French, during a 
temporary absence of Jervis and Grey with the Fleet, retook Fleur 
d’Epée. The British Fleet returned and again Grey landed, but the 
troops were worn out. A night attack on the fort failed. Jervis 
then evacuated the troops from the northern district without losing 
a single man or article of stores. The troops were transferred to 
the strong but unhealthy position of Berville in the southern part of 
the island, where fever rapidly reduced the already weak garrison. 
The French attacked and annihilated them. The only British troops 
remaining in the island withdrew into Fort Matilda, where, devotedly 
supported by the Fleet, they held out for two months. Again Jervis 
successfully evacuated the garrison under the enemy’s nose. It is 
evidence to the excellent cooperation between the Services that each 
attributed to the other the greater credit for the heroic defence of 
Fort Matilda. 

As a counterpoise to these set-backs the same year, 1795, saw a 
British force landed at the Cape of Good Hope. Advancing along 
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the coast, supported by the smaller ships of the accompanying 
squadron close inshore, it took Cape Town after a feeble resistance 
by the Dutch. The peace treaty, however, returned Cape Colony 
to the Dutch. In 1806 a British combined operation re-took it. 
Sir Home Popham, elated at his easy success, looked for fresh worlds 
to conquer. He thought that he could find them in the Spanish- 
American colonies. Entirely on his own initiative, he sailed with 
all available troops, and landed Beresford with a ridiculously small 
force to attack Buenos Aires, which fell in sheer surprise. Soon, 
realizing how few the invaders were, the Spaniards invested them 
and compelled their surrender. A further expedition arriving from 
England, took Monte Video, and again advanced on Buenos Aires, 
but was ambushed in the streets, and destroyed by fire from the 
housetops. ‘The only results of these attempts were great losses 
in men, a severe blow to British prestige, and a crop of courts 
martial. 

The descent on Java by an Anglo-Indian force in 1811, being 
well devised, equipped and executed in a strength in keeping with 
its object, rapidly overcame the Franco-Dutch resistance. But the 
extremely valuable colony thus gained was restored to the Dutch on 
the conclusion of peace. 

Within a few weeks of the outbreak of war in 1914, British 
command of the sea, although by no means complete, was more 
nearly so than it had been a century before. Hurriedly organized 
and planned expeditions left Australia, New Zealand and India to 
seize German New Guinea, Samoa and East Africa. A German 
squadron and several commerce raiders were still on the high seas, 
and this necessitated considerable light naval forces to escort the 
transports. 

It would probably have been sounder amphibious strategy to 
have postponed these expeditions and to have concentrated every 
available warship on hunting down the enemy’s cruisers. The 
amphibious attack on East Africa failed disastrously at Tanga 
through lack of surprise, faulty Intelligence, and the unsuitability 
of some of the troops employed. Eventually, the campaign became 
a serious drain on British resources, especially in the vital one of 
shipping. 

The most striking thing about all these expeditions is the 
astonishing results that can be obtained by a well-handled small 
force, using surprise as its chief weapon. So easily have these 
possibilities been seen that such ventures have been too often under- 
taken with inadequate forces and without sufficient preparation, 
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while it has not been realized that their constant reinforcement will 
be necessary even if they are successful. 

(d) Evacuations—Considering how frequently a British Army 
has been carelessly flung ashore on a hostile coast, it is not surprising 
that the Navy has often been called upon to re-embark what has 
been left of it. It says much for the seamanship and self-sacrifice 
of British sailors that hardly ever have they failed to extricate the 
soldiers. Only when, as at Yorktown in 1781, they have temporarily 
lost command of the sea has the Army looked to them in vain. 
Guadeloupe, Corunna and Walcheren are examples from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, while the Great War showed 
the re-embarcation of the defeated Anglo-Indian force after its 
failure to take Tanga, the rescue of the remnants of the Serbian Army 
from Albania, and the classic and unsurpassedevacuations of Gallipoli. 

If an opposed landing is regarded as a most hazardous operation, 
an evacuation ought in theory to be still more of a gamble. Experience 
shows, however, that, given reasonable time for preparation and good 
liaison between the Services, it is almost invariably a success. 

(e) Major amphibious operations—The greatest operations of a 
purely amphibious character ever undertaken by the British were 
the expeditions to Walcheren in 1809 and to Gallipoli in 1915. 
They differed in their objects ; but in origin, preparation and results 
they had striking similarities. Both came into existence as the 
brilliant conceptions of civilian statesmen, and both promised far- 
reaching benefits if successful ; and with proper handling, as our 
enemies admitted, they might well have succeeded. But the risks 
were great and in each case the military and naval authorities 
consulted were either opposed to the enterprise or, at the best, only 
agreed to it half-heartedly. At Walcheren, as at Gallipoli, sudden- 
ness was essential for success, but surprise was thrown away. In 
1809 the destination of Strahan’s huge Fleet was known in Paris 
before it sailed, and the naval attacks on the Dardanelles advertised 
thoroughly our intentions in 1915. Both enterprises were based on 
insufficient and incorrect Intelligence of the enemy’s strength, his 
possibility of rapid reinforcement and his powers of resistance. In 
neither case was proper arrangement made to replace the heavy 
wastage in men that was to be expected from battle and sickness. 
The only results were a drain on the British resources, and a blow 
to our prestige that had serious political results. ‘The Walcheren 
project was doubly unfortunate in that it would have failed, if for no 
other reason, because of the complete lack of understanding and 
cooperation between the Navy and Army. 
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3. General Conclusions from Past 


Owing partly to the smallness of the forces engaged and to the 
distant and not decisive objectives selected, British amphibious 
operations have never in themselves been of immediate major 
strategic importance. In any big war they have always been side- 
shows. When successful, however much they may have annoyed 
the enemy, they have not brought him to his knees ; when ending 
“in disaster, the losses have not entirely overwhelmed either the 
Navy or the Army. Because of this comparative unimportance, 
before their gains could be regarded as permanent, the result of the 
war in the main theatre, often in another continent, has had to be 
awaited. Thus it came about that some of the most brilliant com- 
bined expeditions, such as those which gave us Louisberg, Cuba 
and Java, have left no mark on the map. In fact it is rather sur- 
prising how little effect these amphibious operations usually had on 
the final winning or losing of a great war. 

As for the conduct of the operations themselves, history would 
seem to show that success depends on a few main essentials : 
(i) before anything is decided on, no pains must be spared to get 
the fullest possible information respecting the country, the local 
sea conditions and the enemy’s powers of resistance ; (ii) the scope 
of the operations must be clearly understood and the actual plans 
must be drawn up by the Government’s naval and military advisors ; 
(111) the operation must come as a surprise to the enemy ; (iv) the 
forces necessary, not only to initiate the enterprise, but also to 
maintain it, must be forthcoming; (v) the technical and special 
equipment needed must be prepared ; and (vi) there must be the 
closest cooperation between the Services engaged, and especial care 
must be exercised in the selection of commanders. ‘These essentials 
on examination prove to be nothing new and their application 1s not 
confined to amphibious operations ; but, neglected, all the gallantry 
and self-sacrifice ever shown will be unavailing. 


III. PROBABILITY OF AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE IN THE FUTURE 
1. Strategic Considerations 


The old factors which inclined Great Britain towards amphibious 
operations in her past wars still hold good. Some of them, such as 
her dependence on sea-borne trade and the smallness of her Army 
in comparison with its possible commitments, have increased in 
force. The British Navy, although it is no longer numerically 
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superior to all others, has reasonable expectation of gaining surface 
control in waters other than the Pacific and Western Atlantic. Sea 
sense, tradition and geographical position still make the British 
people regard amphibious war as no unusual departure. 

Certain new conditions have, however, arisen, which may render 
such operations more rare in the future, especially in great wars. 
First amongst these are the improved modern land communications 
of all civilized and of many semi-civilized countries. It is no longer 
safe to say that a sea-borne force can move ten or twenty times as 
fast as one on land. Given first-class railway facilities, the odds 
against the move by land being almost as quick as that by sea are not 
nearly as heavy as they were. In addition, the increased mechaniza- 
tion of armies, the vast reserves of mechanical vehicles available in 
civilized countries, and their networks of roads, all favour rapid 
concentration against amphibious attack. This was the chief 
reason which prevented any attempt to land troops in Germany or 
Austria during the Great War. There were some schemes to do so— 
as example Lord Fisher’s project, which was obviously impracticable, 
and the more modest intention to land the 1st Division on the 
Belgian coast to cooperate in the Passchendaele offensive. In a 
war with a Great Power it will rarely be possible to concentrate by 
sea, within striking distance of a vital objective, a force sufficiently 
superior to any the enemy can bring against it before a decision is 
reached. Such a concentration should be possible in an area with 
bad land communications, but it is not then likely to be within reach 
of any decisive objective. 

Another consideration against the carrying out of combined 
operations is the size to which armies attained in the Great War. 
Amphibious forces are necessarily comparatively small, and, unless 
they are immensely superior in armament, training or moral, cannot 
hope to be successful against huge national armies. But the general 
trend of military evolution is towards the replacement of these vast, 
slow-moving armies by much smaller, but exceedingly mobile and 
hard hitting, mechanized forces. This development is likely to reach 
it8 maximum in a country such as Great Britain, whose standing army 
is small and unbacked by a conscript levy. A standing mechanized 
force of this kind, capable of rapid mobilization, is peculiarly suited 
to amphibious operations. It may have an opportunity to strike an 
immediate blow at a conscript Power whose mobilization is slower, 
or to seize a covering position in an enemy’s territory behind which 
fresh or allied forces can concentrate. One need not be a fanatical 
visionary to imagine circumstances in which an efficient, very mobile, 
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mechanical force, suddenly put ashore at the outset of war, might 
exert tremendous effect by disorganizing the mobilization and 
deployment of the enemy’s forces. Used in conjunction with an 
allied army—and Britain would be more than unwise to fight in 
Europe without allies—such action might well be decisive. Indeed, 
it is worth considering whether the mechanization of the Army will 
not lead to its more frequent use in direct conjunction with the other 
two already completely mechanized Services—the Navy and the 
Air Force. ; 

A new strategical factor is introduced by the creation of air 
forces. Besides command of the sea, there must now be, at least 
local and temporary, command of the air, before amphibious opera- 
tions are reasonably practicable. It is by no means likely that this 
command of both elements can be assured at the psychological 
moment at which it is desired to begin operations. There can be 
no doubt that air forces have rendered opportunities for large scale 
amphibious undertakings even more rare and fleeting than they 
were in the past. 

All these considerations have been mainly concerned with great 
wars, and in them amphibious operations will undoubtedly remain, 
as in the past, of secondary strategic importance. This does not 
mean that relatively minor combined expeditions will not be frequent 
in future great wars, or that some small wars may not be almost 
entirely amphibious. For instance, in a great war in the Far East— 
whatever may be the form and location of the decisive battles— 
conjoint naval, military and air operations on a large scale would be 
necessary to hold existing naval bases and to secure new ones. A 
small war to protect our commerce in, say, China, might well be 
limited to the coasts and great rivers, where all the fighting would 
be of an amphibious nature. 


2. Political Considerations 


Higher politics and strategy are so much mixed up that, in spite 
of all dicta to the contrary, it is wellnigh impossible to distinguish 
between them. The statesman will always have the final say in 
the choice of major objectives. ‘There is no reason to suppose that 
distant and amphibious expeditions will not in the future, as in the 
past, exercise their fascination over the British politician as he pores 
over his small scale map of the world. The prestige of the new Com- 
mittee of Chiefs of Staffs may have more effect in checking exuberant 
schemes than had individual advice in the past, but the temptation 
of easy and spectacular triumphs will be as overpowering as ever. 
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The most important recent development of world politics—the 
League of Nations—while it may have lessened the likelihood of war 
in general, has, if anything, increased the risk of involving Britain 
in amphibious undertakings. In any serious trouble the League 
obviously hopes to rely largely on the British Navy for a blockade of 
a recalcitrant country, and blockades have a habit of breeding com- 
bined operations. ‘This country is now pledged to uphold all sorts 
of unstable frontiers in and beyond Europe, and, in fulfilment of 
these guarantees, it is not unlikely that the Navy might be called 
upon to cooperate with our own, or even allied, land forces. The 
increased extent of the Empire, and the rise of new Powers in 
proximity to some of its isolated possessions are factors worth 
considering. Jamaica, Hong-Kong, and even more important 
British territories are hostages to fortune, and, like Cuba and 
Formosa, might find themselves involved in an amphibious war. 
The U.S.S.R. is constantly declaring itself the enemy of the British 
Empire, and it is, therefore, interesting to note what occurred when 
the two countries were last at war. While the main decisions were 
settled by land forces alone, during the Crimean War considerable 
amphibious operations took place both in the Baltic and the Black 
Seas, whilst in 1919 a combined expedition fought on the Northern 
Dwina. History has a habit of repeating itself when forced to do 
so by Geography. Political unrest in the less advanced portions of 
the Empire is quite likely to lead to minor combined operations, 
such as occurred in the last Moplah rising, becoming more frequent 
in the internal security work of the Services. 

Politically it would seem, therefore, that amphibious warfare is 
at least as probable in the future as in the past. 


3. Tactical Considerations 


The main tactical changes that may be anticipated in amphibious 
warfare are due to: (i) modern inventions; (ii) the increased 
equipment required by armies ; and (iii) the advent of air forces. 

(a) Modern inventions —The chief new-comer in the naval sphere 
is the submarine, and its effects are immense. No matter how com- 
plete the command of the surface of the ocean, submarines of the 
weaker navy will still operate. The transports and supply ships 
of the combined expedition will have to sail in convoy, steaming at a 
rate less than the maximum speed of the slowest vessel. There will 
consequently be delay, and, worse still, loss of secrecy. The 
difficulty of obtaining the vast number of escorting craft of sufficient 
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sea-keeping qualities required for a distant expedition, when other 
demands for them are so heavy, can be realized only by those naval 
officers who have in practice or theory actually worked out such 
schemes. For a landing, an anchorage that can quickly be made 
submarine proof, in addition to the advanced sea base, is essential, 
while the support warships can give to troops ashore is greatly 
lessened by constant steaming to evade submarines. On the other 
hand, the submarine can help the landing force in many ways, 
notably in the preliminary reconnaissance of landing places. In 
this a submarine carrying a small aeroplane, if it could be evolved, 
would be of the greatest value. One of the chief difficulties in a 
landing is to put the troops ashore by night at the exact spot selected. 
A submarine, having checked its position by periscope observation 
during the day, could solve this by showing a light to seaward at the 
appointed time. 

The greater power of ships’ guns, and especially the increased 
accuracy of aerial spotting, should enhance the value of naval 
bombardment, though it will be counterbalanced by the improved 
range, weight and accuracy of the hostile shore artillery. 

Practically all merchant ships now carry wireless, and this affects 
secrecy. It may need only one neutral ship to sight the convoy for 
warning of its approach to reach the enemy. All the same, wireless 
probably works most in favour of the amphibious force, as it will 
largely solve the always extremely difficult problem of communication 
between sea and land. 

Many combined operations have failed owing to unexpected 
changes in the weather. Present-day meteorological science should 
be able to give a reasonably reliable forecast of weather conditions 
for some days ahead, which would be invaluable to the commanders. 

An amphibious operation will normally be an offensive one, and 
the characteristic of modern armies—increased fire-power—definitely 
favours the defence. Gallipoli showed that, even twelve years ago, 
a daylight landing in the face of small-arms fire was so costly as to be 
impracticable. It would be much more so now. Add wire and 
aeroplanes, and for the future a seriously opposed daylight landing 
may be ruled out. 

A second and increasingly important characteristic of modern 
armies is their mechanization. ‘Time and time again an army which 
has been put ashore has been paralysed by shortage of transport. 
It has always proved difficult to get enough animal transport ashore 
in a reasonable time. Even in the last recorded amphibious opera- 
tion, the Spanish landing at Alhucemas Bay, the landing of the 
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mules caused a most dangerous delay at a critical time. But if 
mules, which as a last resort can swim ashore, are a source of difficulty, 
mechanical vehicles weighing several tons are much more so. Apart 
from the fact that cross-country vehicles are rapidly becoming the 
normal army transport, their advantages in mobility make it essential 
that they should accompany every echelon of a force landing in 
country where they can be used. In fact landings will soon only be 
effective in such countries. Means will have to be found for landing 
mechanical transport rapidly even on open beaches, and when this 
has been done, the problem of the mobility of landing forces will 
have been greatly simplified. 

Machine guns and wire will be the chief obstacles to the advance 
of the first troops ashore. Two weapons can deal with these— 
artillery and tanks. If guns are to overcome them, they must either 
have such excellent observation that they can locate individual 
machine guns, or, be in such numbers, and so freely supplied with 
ammunition, that creeping barrages are possible. Neither is 
practicable in the early stages of an amphibious attack. There 
remain only the tanks. Some of them must land at the head of the 
very first flight. As a result, most landings will commence just 
before dawn so that tanks may have enough light for their crews to 
see their immediate objectives whilst hostile artillery at a distance 
cannot observe them. 

Smoke may, to some extent, replace darkness, and is almost 
sure to be used in an amphibious battle, being laid by the attacking 
aeroplanes on land and by motor boats at sea. It might prove very 
valuable in shielding ships from land batteries, to protect tanks, 
screen beaches, make feint landings, etc. Gas is not likely to be 
used by the attackers. In defence probable landing places might be 
gas soaked, but air currents on the seashore would make it a doubtful 
security, to say nothing of the local inhabitants’ feelings on the 
matter. 

(b) Increased equipment of modern armies—Compared with its 
predecessors, a modern army needs a much greater proportion of 
stores, ammunition and equipment. So many of its requirements, 
too, take the form of heavy and bulky lifts, like tanks, medium 
artillery, motor vehicles, etc. As a result, if any considerable force 
is to operate from the shore, it must, at a very early stage, secure a 
port, at least fairly well equipped, as its base. In future the first 
objective of an amphibious force will most likely be to secure such a 
port ; without it there can be small hope of success against a civilized 
enemy. Realizing this, the enemy will assuredly defend not only 
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the port itself but, knowing that it is a likely objective, the landing 
places in its vicinity. 

These heavy lifts, in addition to requiring special landing craft 
to get them ashore on open beaches, complicate shipping arrange- 
ments. ‘They need transports with special holds, hatches and lifting 
gear, which cannot be collected at short notice even in British ports. 
Again delay and loss of secrecy are bound to occur. 

(c) Air forces—The introduction of a third partner into com- 
bined operations undoubtedly complicates them in every way ; but 
the main effect is to render surprise, so important in amphibious 
warfare, more difficult. Aerial patrols could keep the sea under 
observation throughout the day as far as one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty miles from the coast. For a landing, this entails that the 
covering force at least must cross this zone during darkness, say, 
in eight hours or less, i.e. at a speed approaching twenty knots. 
Special ships of the cross-Channel packet type would have to be 
used, and they are not too readily available. Their speed raises 
another problem, namely, how to convey the landing craft? They 
cannot be towed at a great speed, and the difficulties of carrying them 
on deck are obvious. At the same time, one must not overlook the 
stupendous expense and wastage involved in maintaining such an 
aerial observation zone. The number of machines locked up in 
permanently watching even a small coastal strip might well be 
prohibitive, but occasional patrols at irregular intervals would 
probably compel the attacking force to cross the zone by night. 

Aerial bombing, against even stationary ships, has not as yet 
proved very effective, but the torpedo-plane is a more serious 
menace, especially to transports, while the machine-gunning of 
crowded beaches and landing craft might be most unpleasant. All 
transports and landing craft would have to have their own A.A. 
defence, in addition to the essential of a superior air force. To 
begin with, this air force, being based on carriers, would fight at a 
great disadvantage against machines using land aerodromes, and 
would have to be correspondingly stronger numerically. 

The amphibious force also would make great use of its machines 
offensively. In addition to spotting for bombarding squadrons 
and reconnaissance for the army, their most important réle would 
be tactical cooperation with the foremost troops. Distant bombing 
objectives at this stage had better be left alone. The main use of 
bombers would probably be to replace artillery during the hiatus, 
that must occur, when the troops advance beyond the effective 
support of the ships’ guns before enough artillery is in action ashore 
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to cover them. Ground attacks on hostile reinforcements and the 
laying of smoke screens would also employ them. Finally, in 
exceptionally favourable circumstances, the first flight of landing 
troops might even be conveyed by air. In the admirable combined 
operation carried out in October, 1917, against the islands of Dago, 
Oesel and Moon, in the Gulf of Riga, by Admiral Schmidt’s 
squadron and the 33rd Reserve Corps, a very small covering force 
was actually landed by air on one occasion. 


4. The Future 


It has been seen that strategically and politically, amphibious 
warfare is as likely in future British history as in the past. The 
failure of former expeditions should exercise a sobering influence 
that should be all to the good, but legitimate opportunities will 
be frequent enough. Generally speaking, modern weapons and 
tactics, while not so overwhelmingly against amphibious operations 
as might at first be thought, have undoubtedly made them more 
complicated and difficult. Still, it is foolish to be dogmatic on this 
point as no one knows, or will know until a year after the outbreak 
of the next great war, how modern armies and air forces will fight. 
Only one prophecy may be risked. In all former amphibious 
operations surprise was a most important aid to success; in the 
future it will be the paramount essential. 

Great variety may be anticipated in the amphibious operations 
of future British wars, but certain types are most likely to occur, 
and it is for these that preparation should be made. Broadly 
speaking, any of the following may be expected : (i) opposed land- 
ings to seize a port in the main theatre of war preparatory to the 
disembarcation of a large expeditionary force ; (ii) the landing of a 
comparatively small mechanized force to strike a sudden blow at some 
vital point ; (ii) naval support to an army already ashore, operating 
near the coast or on a great river; (iv) the evacuation of an army 
pressed by the enemy or required elsewhere ; and (v) small com- 
bined expeditions for internal security purposes within the Empire. 


IV. MEETING REQUIREMENTS 


All past experience teaches that hurriedly conceived and ill- 
prepared amphibious operations are invariably failures. The two 
main essentials for their success are care in preparation and speed in 
execution. In some respects these two are in antipathy to one 
another. Slow and elaborate preparation may discount surprise, 
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which still, as Bacon said a long time ago, comes chiefly from “ speed 
in the despatch of business.” But if a great deal of this necessary 
preparation can be done in time of peace, the time thus gained 
lessens the risk of losing surprise, and the other fruitful cause of 
disaster—unpreparedness—is avoided. A little investigation will - 
show that a great deal can be done in normal times to ensure both 
preparedness and rapidity of execution. 

(a) Preparedness—Before any amphibious expedition can be 
launched safely certain conditions must be fulfilled. The Navy 
must have effective control of the sea surface, the Air Force must 
gain local air superiority, and there must be a sound plan for the 
operation, based on accurate and full Intelligence. Preparations 
must be made in time of peace to ensure that, when war breaks out, 
the British forces have, or are in a position rapidly to obtain, these 
essentials. 

(i) Naval supremacy.—The basic fact of our existence as an 
Empire is that the British Fleet should be so superior to any probable 
enemy that there can be no doubt about the result of an encounter. 
Everything must give way to this. But however powerful the 
Battle Fleet may be, it alone will not suffice for amphibious opera- 
tions. There must be an even greater preponderance in light craft 
of all kinds. Otherwise, the immense demands for escorts and 
anti-submarine defence will not be met, and disaster will be risked 
even before the hostile shore is reached. It is this shortage of small 
cruisers and other light craft that, more than anything else, is likely 
to forbid, or at least to make unduly hazardous, future combined 
operations. One of the most important steps that can be taken to 
assist such operations is, therefore, to maintain the greatest possible 
number of these ships compatible with our financial resources and 
treaty obligations. It is a matter that concerns the Army hardly 
less closely than it does the Navy. 

Again, the power of a fleet does not depend only on the numbers 
and strength of its ships or the efficiency of its personnel ; the 
capacity and location of its bases are equally vital. Without them 
it cannot act, and serious amphibious operations in areas lacking 
them will be out of the question. For instance, until the Singapore 
Base is ready, large scale combined operations in the Pacific would 
be impracticable. Another necessary preparation, then, is to see 
that there are suitable sea bases, within reach of localities where the 
defence of our possessions from aggression may entail amphibious 
warfare. 

(ii) Atr superiority —Normally, the air services of an amphibious 
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force will have to act from carriers, and the only way of counter- 
balancing this very serious disadvantage is by numerical superiority 
over the hostile machines, based on land aerodromes. This in 
turn necessitates a very generous provision of carriers. But the 
number of aircraft carriers in the Navy is strictly limited, and it is 
very unlikely that many of those that exist will be spared from the 
purely naval duties that are their proper réle. ‘There is, therefore, 
bound to be a shortage of carriers, and this will have a most serious 
effect on operations. Apart from financial reasons, more cannot be 
built as their total tonnage is limited by the Washington Treaty. 
The only possibility of meeting requirements seems to be to survey 
and to ear-mark certain big merchant ships for immediate con- 
version to carriers on the outbreak of war. Admittedly, there are 
many technical difficulties to be overcome, and, at the best, really 
efficient carriers would not be produced, but it has been suggested 
that much might be done with some of the increasing number of 
large motor cargo ships. As an alternative to the carrier, the 
flying-boat, although at present having many disadvantages as a 
fighting machine, holds considerable promise. It can reach the 
scene of operations by air, and, if necessary, ride out a moderate 
gale at anchor. By using the sea as its aerodrome, it evades many of 
the handicaps of the carrier based machine. There must always 
remain the problems of finding a suitable anchorage and of main- 
tenance, but every effort should be made to develop the flying boat 
with the object of its replacing the carrier in such operations. 

Another difficulty is that the air force personnel should, to 
reach the maximum efficiency, be qualified in both naval and 
military cooperation, and those who are thoroughly trained in even 
one branch will quickly become rare in war. For amphibious work 
it would probably be better to employ pilots trained in army 
cooperation as the greater and most difficult part of their duties will 
be the close support of the troops ashore. 

(iii) The plan.—The first principle of war, although it does not 
get a place in the list so confidently given in the Army’s Field Service 
Regulations, is information. Without it, it is impossible to select 
an objective, let alone make any logical plan. In so complicated 
and dangerous an affair as an amphibious expedition it is peculiarly 
important that every step should be based on the fullest and most 
accurate information possible. In war the collection of reliable 
information is extraordinarily difficult, while in time of peace a great 
deal is comparatively easily obtainable at no great cost. The 
systematic collection of information, about possible theatres of 
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amphibious activity, therefore, should go on in time of peace, and, 
when collected, it should be kept up to date. The closest liaison 
between the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Office and the 
Air Ministry Intelligence organizations in this is essential for economy 
and efficiency. On the information thus made available, the 
feasibility of certain operations, and whether they fitted in with the 
general war plan could be considered in time of peace. Then, if 
recommended, a plan of operations would be prepared by officers 
of all Services working together. It would help if some of the 
higher staff exercises carried out were made schemes based on actual 
possible operations, and the results used to supplement or to check 
the plans already prepared. ‘The latest available information should 
be used in these schemes. A larger number of officers would thus 
be made familiar with the problems likely to confront them in war, 
and be better suited for employment on the staff of such expeditions 
should they eventuate. 

It is fashionable in some quarters to decry the study of military 
history on the grounds that modern inventions and changes in 
weapons and tactics render what can be learnt from the past of little 
value. But it is an astonishing thing that the original errors of 
Cromwell’s amphibious wars were repeated in the West Indian 
expeditions of the eighteenth century, reappeared at Walcheren, and 
yet again in Gallipoli. It would seem, therefore, that those 
responsible for,directing such operations could not fail to benefit 
from some study and meditation on the doings of their pre- 
decessors. The Spanish recently recognized this, and gained great 
advantage when planning their Alhucemas landing, from a close 
examination of the British arrangements in Gallipoli. A study of 
past amphibious campaigns should be by no means the least of our 
preparations for those of the future. 

(b) Speed in execution.—It must again be emphasized that, under 
modern conditions, no plan for amphibious operations has any 
chance of success that does not ensure at least tactical surprise. 
The chief factor in achieving this will be rapidity in striking at the 
objective, which will probably be exposed only fleetingly. Speed 
will depend largely on the time it takes to collect the necessary 
shipping and on the provision of special equipment for such 
operations as landings. 

(i) The Mercantile Marine—The extent to which an amphibious 
operation depends on the ships and personnel of the Mercantile 
Marine is not always recognized. Sometimes the sacrifices merchant 
seamen have had to make have been as heavy as those of the Regular 
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Services. In the West Indian Wars of 1794-1795 the transports 
lost forty-six masters and eleven hundred seamen, on several other 
occasions they landed with the troops as volunteers, and in the 
Great War disaster was averted only by their moral. Future 
amphibious warfare will probably submit them to an even severer 
test, and will almost certainly demand the highest skill and seaman- 
ship from the officers. Anything done to bring the Merchant 
Service into closer relation with the Navy, to improve the status 
and efficiency of its officers, and to induce owners to employ British 
instead of foreign crews will be a direct gain in war. 

The shipping needed to embark a force is invariably wanted in a 
hurry. The number of ships required may be very considerable. 
Those for animals and heavy lifts, needing abnormal holds, hatches 
and lifting gear, are bound to be difficult to obtain. If it has not 
already been done, the Board of Trade, in cooperation with the 
Services, should prepare lists of such vessels, giving particulars 
of the alterations necessary to fit them for special units. Such a 
register would be invaluable, and, without it, great delay is bound 
to occur in obtaining the right ships. It might even be sound 
economy to give small subsidies to owners whose ships embodied 
certain specifications which fit them to carry such units as tank 
companies. 

(ii) Special equipment.—The most usual, and at the same time 
the most difficult, form of combined operation is a landing on a 
hostile shore. For this the most important special equipment 
required will be landing craft. Progress in this respect has been 
slow. It has been remarked that the British landed at Gallipoli in 
April, 1915, very much as Cesar’s men landed in Britain nearly 
two thousand years before. But that is unfair to Cesar, who was 
more up to date, in that he disembarked direct from his transports 
to the beach. 

In an opposed landing, the move of the troops from the trans- 
ports to their first objective should be regarded as one advance. 
The first flight of the covering force must, therefore, leave the trans- 
ports simultaneously, and in as nearly as possible the formation in 
which it is intended to advance inland. The frontage and depth 
should be the same at sea as it will be on land. ‘The approach to the 
landing place and the actual disembarcation should be rapid, with 
the least risk of confusion, and with the minimum chance for a lucky 
shell, or well-sited machine gun, to knock out any considerable body. 
The troops should not have to wade ashore. A multiplicity of types 
in landing craft should be avoided ; one standard pattern to carry 
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any unit likely to be included in a covering force should be aimed at, 
for simplicity and economy. 

There should be no insuperable difficulty in designing something 
to fulfil these requirements. It would be of shallow draught, 
armoured, and self-propelled, with a speed of at least eight knots. 
It should carry a complete military sub-unit, say, a platoon, with one 
tank to land ahead of the infantry straight over the bows. Larger 
craft, such as the Gallipoli “ Beetles,”” holding much bigger units 
mean too many eggs in one basket. Anything in the nature of a 
‘** Bacon Pontoon ” should be definitely condemned. To bring an 
infantry brigade group of four thousand odd men, massed in a space 
of one hundred and eighty by ten yards, with a narrow defile to cross 
to the shore under the fire of modern weapons, is not a feasible 
operation of war. Each landing craft should carry an anti-aircraft 
machine gun, and some device for cutting submerged wire might 
be fitted. It would be impracticable in time of peace to build the 
numbers needed for any considerable operation. A few should be 
constructed for experiment and training, and from these a standard 
design evolved, which existing shipbuilding and engineering plants 
could turn out rapidly when required. 

Unless the advanced base is much closer than is often likely to 
be the case, and the weather is exceptionally favourable, the landing 
craft will not be able to proceed under their own power or to be 
towed ; they will have to be carried on the covering force transports. 
The problem of getting them on to the water is no easy one. It 
will require a great deal of consideration, but should not be beyond — 
the powers of our naval constructors. Possible solutions include 
special davits, or assembling on the water from sections. 


V. Tue Basis OF ALL PREPARATION 


So far, in discussing possible ways of meeting future require- 
ments, no mention has been made of what is obviously a most 
essential step—training in cooperation between the Services. The 
omission has been intentional, as this cooperation, being the basis 
of all preparation before action, and of all success during action, is 
worthy of a section to itself. 

We have, thank Heaven, progressed vastly since 1695, when, 
during the amphibious attack on the French in Port de Paix, 
Hispaniola, Commodore Wilmot, having landed with four hundred 
seamen, found it advisable to use them, not to help the troops, but 
as his own bodyguard, “‘ being sensible that the land forces owed him 
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a grudge.” Nowadays, the word cooperation is on every one’s 
tongue. But, as officers who have been to the War College are fond 
of remarking, “ it is not enough to have the will to cooperate ; one 
must have the knowledge.” ‘This knowledge resolves itself into 
knowing something of past history, of the powers and limitations 
of the other Services, of their methods of working, and of the 
personality of the officers with whom one may be called upon to 
work, The only way it can be acquired is by combined training, 
both practical, with actual ships and men, and theoretical, on paper 
without them. There can be no doubt that such training does not 
at present receive the attention it should. Combined exercises of 
any kind are much too rare. 

(a) Practical training —The most suitable operation for actual 
practice is an opposed landing, as this will include most other forms 
of amphibious cooperation. To carry this out on a large scale is a 
difficult and expensive matter ; and it is doubtful if large combined 
manceuvres, similar to those which the Japanese hold every few 
years, would be the best way of spending money allotted for higher 
training. There are so many purely naval and military schemes 
that can claim precedence. An exception to this might be made in 
the not too distant future to allow of one considerable exercise in 
which a mechanized force is put ashore. Normally, more value 
would be obtained from smaller exercises. 

Speaking generally, it is the soldier who requires most practice, 
because amphibious operations mean more unaccustomed duties 
to him than they do to the sailor. With few exceptions the Navy 
will do all its work below high-water mark, on its own element, and 
amidst familiar surroundings ; while the soldier begins his task in a 
world quite strange to him, and, even when he does reach his own 
element, the land, it is unknown country. It is not practicable to 
train any great number of non-commissioned officers and men in 
actual disembarcations ; nor is it very necessary to do so in time of 
peace. Their training will consist, as it always has, when they have 
been allowed any, in a few strenuous rehearsals before a particular 
operation. For good troops this should prove enough, but for their 
officers and for the naval and air force officers who will cooperate 
with them, much more is required. It is no use trying to teach 
them, especially the staff, their duties in a few days. Nor, valuable 
as they are, will theoretical schemes be enough. Some practical 
experience is most desirable. Without it, the innumerable difh- 
culties which arise in practice, but which are not evident on paper, 
will never be realized or guarded against. Only taking part in or 
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seeing an actual landing will teach officers such things as the best 
organization for getting troops from transports into landing craft, 
the dangers of keeping them longer than necessary in small boats, 
how best to ensure that the first flight strikes the beach simul- 
taneously, and a hundred other matters. The whole landing pro- 
gramme may be fatally thrown out because the officers responsible 
did not realize that the time allowed for getting into the landing 
craft should be calculated on loading from the lee side of the trans- 
port only. A very slight sea will make loading from the weather 
side impracticable. To avoid such mistakes means must be found 
to give as many officers as possible some idea of actual conditions. 
For this purpose small combined exercises, such as the landing of the 
first flight of a covering force, involving, say, a couple of light 
cruisers, some experimental landing craft and a battalion with a few 
tanks, are best suited. In addition to the officers of the ships and 
units concerned, as many as possible should attend as spectators. 
With proper stage management, considerable numbers could thus 
gain most useful instruction. 

(6) Theoretical training —A great deal can be done, especially in 
the way of training staff officers, by combined tactical schemes. 
These need not be confined to coastal stations ; with a little trouble 
and imagination they can be carried out almost anywhere. They 
are no more expensive than any other tactical scheme, and more 
interesting than most. Admittedly they take a long time and 
are difficult to prepare in a convincing fashion, but the intimate 
cooperation necessary between the various more senior officers 
responsible for drawing them up is by no means their least valuable 
side. At home and in most stations abroad there should be little 
difficulty in making the few naval officers required available. At 
least once a year every military command should work out a com- 
bined scheme, primarily for the benefit of staff officers, culminating 
in the small practical exercise already suggested. Even in India, 
where the bulk of the Army is hundreds of miles from the sea, there 
ig no reason why amphibious tactical exercises without troops should 
not be carried out. It is well to remember that Indian troops would 
probably be the first to be used in such operations anywhere east of 
Suez. The railway fares of a few naval officers would not be a 
prohibitive charge on training grants. 

Apart from a very occasional exercise, the only combined training 
attempted is that given at the various Staff Colleges. It has been 
suggested that there should be a combined Staff College instead of 
the separate ones for each Service. ‘The Imperial Defence College 
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supplies this already so far as senior officers are concerned, and it 
would be most unsound to try and provide a similar institution for 
training junior staff officers. The waste of their time learning the 
detailed staff work of Services other than their own would be 
unjustifiable. It is for this reason that it is questionable whether it 
is a great advantage to send officers to the Staff Colleges of other 
Services as students. It would be very much better to have one 
naval officer on the directing staff at each Staff College and an army 
officer similarly at the War College. His views would carry much 
more weight than those of a student, and his post could be made a 
full-time one by his dealing with, in addition to matters concerning 
his own Service, such subjects as Imperial organization. 

Whatever steps are taken to meet future requirements, they will 
all depend for success on this intimate understanding and co- 
operation between the Services. Without it, we cannot even begin 
to prepare. The most effective step that can be taken is for officers 
of the Navy, the Army and the Air Force to be given more oppor- 
tunities of meeting one another and of working side by side. The 
rest will follow. To make free with a chorus familiar to both 
Services, “‘ The more we get together, the better we shall be,” when 
it comes to the next amphibious war. 


COLONIAL DEFENCE * 


By Mayor G. N. Macreapy, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., Royal 
Engineers 


ALTHOUGH I have chosen the title of “‘ Colonial Defence ” I should 
like to say at once that I am interpreting this term in its broadest 
sense to cover the defence of all overseas territories in the Empire. 
The great self-governing dominions of to-day were once colonies, 
while some of the present colonies will no doubt one day arrive at 
dominion status, and I use the word “ colonial” with the fullest 
realization that its significance, when applied to the dominions, is 
purely historical. 

The British Empire, since its birth some four and a half centuries 
ago, has passed through the usual nursery and schoolroom stages 
before arriving at its present stage of manhood, and the steps taken 
at any particular time for its protection have necessarily had to 
conform to its state of development. In the beginning, the parent 
State alone had to find the means for protecting the various off- 
shoots. Later, we find the parent State calling on the youngsters 
to help—sometimes not altogether tactfully—in defence either of 
themselves or of the Empire as a whole. Finally, in comparatively 
recent years, we find our colonial and Imperial defence organized 
on a cooperative basis, in which every adult member of the family 
has an equal voice in deciding on his share of the burden of defence. 

It is, perhaps, too often forgotten that defence is not a problem 
by itself, entirely disconnected with the general problem of our 
national life and the political and social systems. A study of history 
will, I think, show that not only our naval and military preparations, 
but our foreign and domestic policy, our political and social customs, 
our industries, the distribution of our territories, of our population, 
and of our trade, all have their defence aspect, and form part of the 
general problem of defence. The political and social freedom and 
stability which we prize are, in fact, the most effective means of 
securing the full development of our national power in time of war. 
rs Delivered as a lecture at the University of London, on the 1st of March, 
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This truth seems to have been thoroughly realized by the original 
builders of the British Empire. 'To them, foreign relations, defence, 
industrial and commercial development, formed but one single 
policy : a policy in which each part was intended to support and to 
stimulate the other. Our ancestors fostered trade and industry 
deliberately for the sake of national security. They regulated them 
strictly, sometimes regardless of immediate profit, but always with 
an eye to the main object of national security. To the object of 
naval supremacy our whole trade with Northern Europe was once 
subordinated. Subsequently, when it was found unsafe to rely on 
the Baltic for our naval stores, we deliberately encouraged in the 
American colonies the industries that in those days were essential 
to shipbuilding. Again, the real motive of the Navigation Laws 
was not shipping trade, but naval supremacy. In the same spirit, 
too, the whole of our export and import trade was regulated in order 
to secure an excess of exports, and thus to accumulate the precious 
metals in this country. It was this policy which enabled us, a small 
island nation, to carry on wars on a large scale in Europe. In the 
days when all armies were hired, we hired not only the raw material 
of armies but the finished article, the whole military strength of a 
State like Prussia and the military genius of a Frederick. 

In order, therefore, that we may appreciate why and how our 
present system of colonial defence has been evolved, I think it 1s 
worth while making a rapid survey of the growth of the Empire, and 
picking out at intervals points that have a bearing on the question 
of defence. 

The first step in enterprises of any magnitude has usually been 
taken by the adventurer, and it is to this class of man that England 
owes most in Empire building. Before we entered the arena of 
Empire builders the Spanish adventurers had already exploited 
many lands beyond the seas, and had formed colonies. Spain 
failed, however, to build and to retain an Empire. Had she, perhaps, 
been content to lay the foundations of her oversea possessions 
securely, to have kept her home industries alive and to create a 
productive class in her new-found colonies, which would have in 
turn stimulated shipping trade, her sea-power would not have 
dwindled, and her position among the nations to-day might have 
been very different. | 

An improvement on the Spanish methods of colonizing was 
made with some success by the Dutch, whose system we have 
followed and improved upon. It is interesting to note that laws 
instituted by the Dutch two centuries ago in colonies of which we 
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have since obtained possession are still in existence. Essentially a 
trading people, commerce was wrapped up in their official life, and 
their officials were often selected most wisely from business men. 
Commerce was with the Dutch a career of honour, long before it 
had found its honourable position among other European nations ; 
but it proved, like anything else if carried to excess, to be their 
downfall, for it led to parsimony. A great Dutch minister had no 
little difficulty in obtaining sufficient money to keep the fleet in 
existence—that fleet which had contended with our own for the 
supremacy of the sea for a century. A fleet, too, that actually sailed 
up the Thames and destroyed Sheerness. With Sheerness, however, 
the decline of the Dutch Navy began, and the disintegration of what 
had given full promise of a Dutch Empire beyond the seas inevitably 
followed. The Dutch Government, having temporarily obtained 
sea supremacy, under-estimated the necessity for its maintenance, 
which must involve continued expenditure. 

On the ruins of the Portuguese, Spanish and Dutch colonization 
we laid the foundation of the British Empire. The latter, however, 
unlike most of the others, has rapidly expanded in peace time, 
although no doubt each part of our territory has seen blood shed 
for its retention, or in the cause of civilization. 

There is not a form of acquisition which has not entered into the 
creation of the British Empire. Bombay by dowry ; Mauritius by 
exchange ; Canada and South Africa by conquest; Australia and 
New Zealand by right of occupation. It seems hardly necessary 
to reiterate the facts so conclusively proved by Mahan that the 
reason for the existence of the Empire to-day is sea-power, nor is it 
necessary to state that the secret of that sea-power lay largely in the 
fact that England was able to supply her seamen from communities 
of British stock, whereas Spain and other Powers, which successively 
lost command of the sea, were content to employ foreigners in their 
navies, chiefly Germans and Flemings. 

The year in which any practical idea of oversea possessions 
seems to have taken shape was 1578. In that year a patent was 
granted to Sir Humphrey Gilbert in the following quaint terms : 
“To discover heathen lands not enjoyed by any Christian Prince, 
and enjoy the same with all commodities, jurisdictions and royalties, 
both by sea and land.” 

Five years later Gilbert took possession of Newfoundland, and 
the following year Raleigh took formal possession of Virginia. In 
1609 the Bermudas were settled, and were added three years later 
to the territories of the Virginia Company. In 1619 we find the 
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first mention of a colonial Parliament, consisting of Governor 
Yeardley and his Council of the Virginian Government, together 
with burgesses elected by freemen from each plantation, each 
county of 100 returning 2 members. In September, 1620, the 
Mayflower sailed from England with 120 passengers, who founded 
a new settlement at New Plymouth. Between 1628 and 1632 
Nevis, Antigua and Montserrat in the West Indies were colonized. 

Up to now England, perhaps owing to her yet limited population, 
had not realized the value of oversea possessions, except as terri- 
tories capable of providing commodities for the mother country, and 
little interest in their welfare or protection was evinced at home. 
The result of this was that the New England colonies were practically 
independent : Massachusetts even electing its own Governor. 

In 1653 the Barbados sounded a note of independence, the 
settlers there stating in emphatic language that they wished to make 
the colony a Free State, and not to be associated with England in 
peace or war. This was really the outcome of pique at representa- 
tion in the House of Commons being disallowed. Had this request 
been sanctioned, federation would no doubt have become an accom- 
plished fact long ago, and the territories now comprising the United 
States might have been an integral part of the Empire. 

In 1670 the Hudson Bay Company was formed under the 
Charter of Charles I, but little was done to colonize the territory. 
In 1713, under the Treaty of Utrecht, Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land were recognized by the French as English territory ; they also 
recognized the right of all territory claimed by the Hudson Bay 
Company. England, on the other hand, admitted the right of 
France to Canada and Cape Breton Island. The Treaty of Utrecht 
was the seal to England’s sea-power ; the war preceding this Treaty 
had ruined the French and Dutch Navies and their mercantile 
shipping. 

A few years before this Treaty, we find the question of defence 
obtaining some prominence in the colonies. In Pennsylvania a 
difficulty arose owing to the Quaker section having religious scruples 
against bearing arms. This was, of course, made the most of, for 
political reasons, by the non-Quakers, who had more sordid reasons 
for evading the obligations of defence. In 1709 the neighbouring 
States freely voted the Crown supplies of men, the Jerseys granting 
instead £3,000; Pennsylvania would grant but £500. Two years 
later, however, this sum was increased to {2,000. Altogether, there 
seems to have been a general disinclination on the part of the colonies 
to subscribe to defence entirely controlled by England. Taxation 
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without representation, which lost us our American colonies, was 
beginning to cause trouble. 

At about this time Lieutenant-Governor Nicholson advocated 
in his despatches the union of the colonies for military purposes, 
under the headship of the loyal colony of Virginia. Thus we see 
the idea of uniformity and coordination in colonial defence first 
coming to light. Nicholson’s recommendation was, however, 
neglected. In 1710 a Statute establishing a General Post Office 
for the colonies, any surplus from which should be expended on 
colonial defence, was passed, and found favour in all colonial legis- 
latures. This law, however, remained a dead letter. 

The year 1744 was one of importance for the American colonies, 
for in this year war was declared between France and England, and 
by it the colonies were to experience the confidence in their own 
strength which, in another half-century, brought them independence. 
On the declaration of war, the French successfully raided Nova 
Scotia and captured Canso. The following year plans were arranged 
between the American colonies and the home authorities for retalia- 
tion. The colonies furnished 3,850 volunteers, 85 transports, 
8 z20-gun privateers and 10 smaller vessels. The expedition 
assembled at Boston, and proceeded to Canso under Commodore 
Warren. The expedition is of particular interest, as it was the 
first in which colonials were employed collectively, and the fighting 
was carried out solely by them. After a siege of forty-seven days 
Canso capitulated, having lost 240 killed among the garrison, while 
the besiegers only lost 100. The subsequent return of Cape Breton 
to France under the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, after the expenditure 
in blood and money by the colonists for the expedition just referred 
to, added but another cause for discontent on their part. 

At this time, the middle of the eighteenth century, the colonies 
were labouring under the grave disadvantage of being ruled from 
home by men of incompetence. In 1754 the colonial outlook was 
so unsatisfactory that a congress of representatives from the different 
colonies was held at Albany. ‘This conference may be taken as the 
original precedent for the many colonial and Imperial conferences 
that have been held in the last half-century. The conference decided 
that a general union was necessary owing to the disjointed way in 
which the colonies acted. No good result appears to have been 
the outcome of this conference, although the federation of the 
militia forces of the various States was very nearly achieved. In 
1755 General Braddock was appointed Commander-in-Chief, with 
instructions to formulate some systematic method of raising levies 
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from the different colonies in case of attack, and to make the neces- 
sary forts. He, however, appears to have been hampered by want 
of funds. The home authorities expected the colonies to bear the 
expense of colonial defence, and the colonies objected while the 
home authorities exercised the controlling influence in the forces 
raised. 

The Seven Years’ War broke out in 1756, and the struggle for 
the North American continent began. While the French had the 
assistance of the Indians, England was more fortunate in having a 
colonial Army on her side. Past grievances were for the time 
forgotten, and the American colonies responded most loyally to the 
call to arms. ‘Two thousand five hundred militia were provided, 
equipped, fed, and paid by the States in proportion to their popula- 
tion. This, in spite of the insulting regulation issued in 1753 that 
all Commissions in the Royal English Army above the rank of 
captain took precedence over all Commissions in the colonial 
services. 

The war ended in 1763, and early in that year the Treaty of Paris 
was signed. By it we obtained Canada, Nova Scotia and all the 
islands of the St. Lawrence. We gave Cuba to Spain in exchange 
for Florida, and ceded to France Martinique and Guadeloupe. We 
retained Dominica, Tobago, St. Vincent and Grenada. 

In 1766 proposals were made which found some support among 
the publicists of the time that representatives from the American 
colonies should be given seats in the House of Commons. Pro- 
crastination, however, prevented any of these suggestions being 
brought into practice until it was too late. Grenville was at this 
time at the head of affairs, and his one great aim was to create a 
British Army for the protection of the colonies, and to provide the 
revenue for the upkeep of this Army by taxing the colonies, for 
whose protection it was to be ostensibly kept. According to 
Macaulay and the American writer Churchill, the resultant measure, 
the Stamp Act, converted over two million loyalists into rank rebels. 

There is no time here to deal with the American Civil War. It 
suffices to say that in 1781 Lord Cornwallis and the remnant of the 
British forces surrendered to Washington, a man who had fought 
loyally on our side as a staff officer in the Seven Years’ War, and, in 
1783, by the Treaty of Versailles, England acknowledged the United 
States of America as an independent nation. Although no doubt 
it was looked on as a great disaster at the time, the results of the 
American Civil War cannot be regarded as entirely negative. Mahan, 
referring to Saratoga, said: ‘‘ Of those great conflicts, in which 
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hundreds of thousands have been engaged, and tens of thousands 
have fallen, none has been more fruitful of results than this surrender 
of 3,500 fighting men at Saratoga. It not merely changed the 
relations of England and the feelings of Europe towards those 
insurgent colonies, but it has modified for all time to come the 
connection between every Colony and every parent State.” 

The geographical position of the British Empire in 1800 was as 
follows :— 

There were these two islands in the north-east Atlantic: across 
the Atlantic a Canadian seaboard, a citadel—Quebec—and a great 
undefined and undeveloped hinterland. A big island at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence ; numerous and very important islands in the 
West Indies ; the Mediterranean fortress, Gibraltar ; trading ports 
on the shores of West Africa; extensive seaboards and considerable 
territories in India; certain ports and settlements in Ceylon, and 
one small convict settlement remote and alone in New Holland. 

We note that for operations of shipping and commerce, and 
consequently for war, the Pacific Ocean, the Chinese Seas,and a large 
part of the Indian Ocean, lay outside the area of action, while the 
western portion of the South Atlantic was not for the moment of 
much account in relation to the question of British defence. 

Although at this time England and Ireland were able to support 
their populations with the necessaries of life, it is interesting to note 
that a symptom of impending change had already shown itself. In 
1795 scarcity of crops, combined with other causes, compelled the 
granting of a bounty on the importation of corn, and members of 
Parliament pledged themselves “‘to reduce the consumption of 
bread in their houses by one-third, and to induce their friends to 
follow their example.” ‘The importance of keeping open the sea 
communications of the Empire was just beginning to emerge. 

Since 1800, large tracts of territory and further responsibilities 
for defence have been added until we arrive to-day at the situation 
shown in red on the map. Whereas in 1800 the land frontiers of 
the Empire were almost insignificant, they now present gigantic 
proportions in Canada and India; and whereas a century ago the 
world’s maritime operations of shipping, commerce, and war were 
mainly restricted to one part of one hemisphere, now they include 
all the waters of the world. Although our sea-power, using the 
term to include not only British naval forces, but British seaborne 
commerce and individual sea adventurers, was responsible for 
creating the Empire, and for retaining it, the vital importance of sea 
supremacy to the British Empire only begins to be emphasized after 
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that date. The battle of Trafalgar in 1805 closed the epoch of our 
great naval contests, but it did not result in a decrease of naval 
expenditure. We find, in fact, that a year after Trafalgar it was 
necessary to have a supplementary Naval Vote of £2,000,000, and 
although in the year before Trafalgar our naval expenditure was only 
£ 12,000,000, in the year before Waterloo it was £22,000,000. ‘This 
is another illustration that a great naval victory does not mean that 
we can fold our hands and cease to worry about sea supremacy, if 
we wish to keep the Empire secure. 

For many years after 1815 we were involved in no war of the 
first magnitude, and it was not until the Crimean War in 1854 that 
colonial defence and the cooperation of the colonies in the Empire’s 
defence first comes into prominence. I should, however, have 
mentioned that in 1801 Indian troops crossed the sea to Egypt to 
fight against Napoleon. In 1854 we find the Canadian Parliament 
voting £20,000 for the widows and orphans of the soldiers and 
sailors of Great Britain who had fallen in the Crimea, and what is 
still more interesting, we find Australia taking measures for her own 
defence, a volunteer force being raised at Sydney. 

Scarcely had Sebastopol fallen than the archaic military organiza 
tion maintained by the East India Company in India crumbled, and 
then crashed into mutiny. Once again political lethargy and 
spurious military economy brought forth their crop of horrors, and 
once again the British soldier had to pull the chestnuts of incompetent 
administration out of the fire. 

I do not propose to deal with the defence of India, which is a 
problem by itself. These two wars, the Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny, had, however, curative results on colonial defence. 
They made us realise how defenceless the Empire was on land. Sir 
Charles Lucas writes that: “a little over 60 years ago the oversea 
provinces of the Empire, with the exception of India, so far from 
being prepared to fight the battles of the Empire beyond their own 
shores, were not prepared in any effective sense to defend those 
shores. Defence was still looked on as a charge of the Mother 
Country.” 

In 1859 a Departmental Committee, consisting of representatives 
of the Treasury, Colonial Office and War Office, was appointed to 
inquire into the cost of the military defence of the colonies, which 
amounted to a little under £4,000,000. At about this time the 
Regular garrisons of the colonies, excluding India, totalled about 
43,000 men. The report of this Committee was placed before the 
House of Commons in 1861, and it was agreed to appoint a Select 
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Committee on Colonial Military Expenditure. Mr. Gladstone, 
giving evidence before this Committee, said: ‘‘ I would almost 
venture to say, without speaking of cases in which the circum- 
stances are altogether peculiar, that no community which is not 
primarily charged with the ordinary business of its own defence is 
really, or can be, in the full sense of the word, a free community.” 
And again: “I have not the smallest doubt that in the proportion 
that responsibilities are accepted by communities, they will be more 
disposed to go beyond the bare idea of self-defence, and to render 
loyal and effective assistance in the struggles of the Empire.” 

In the above words is expressed not only the fundamental 
principle of self-government, namely, that in itself no nation has 
power to determine its destinies until it possesses power to enforce 
its will and so to maintain domestic peace, but also the principle of 
Imperial partnership, namely, that, as Napoleon said of an army, 
“it disperses to live and concentrates to fight,” so of an Empire, 
in time of peace it should live diversely and in time of war fight 
unitedly. The equating of the differences of these two periods 
comprises the central problem of colonial and Imperial defence as 
it exists to-day. 

In the report of this Committee it was pointed out that the 
tendency of modern warfare was to strike a blow at the heart of a 
hostile Power, and consequently the concentration of naval and 
military forces round the heart became more and more important. 
Under the then existing system of defence, such concentration in 
Great Britain was impossible except for the Fleet, because the 
British Army was split up in small packets all over the globe. It 
was necessary, therefore, that the colonies should undertake their 
own local and ee defence, and so permit of the withdrawal of 
the Regular garriso 

Very nerdy eae: this assumption of responsibility for 
their own defence by the colonies began. The New Zealand 
War of 1868 constituted a distinct turning point in the history of 
colonial defence. The Imperial troops in Australia were sent to 
the seat of war, and their place was taken by Australian volunteers. 
This gave an impetus to colonial self-defence, and in August, 1870, 
the last of the Imperial garrison was withdrawn from Australia. A 
year later, particularly as a result of the Red River Expedition, 
Imperial troops were also withdrawn from Quebec, garrisons only 
remaining in Canada at Halifax and Esquimault. These garrisons 
were withdrawn in 1906. 

In 1879 the recovery of France from the Franco-Prussian War 
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having been more rapid than Germany had expected, Bismarck 
entered into a defensive alliance with Austria. Three years later 
Italy joined these two Powers and the Triple Alliance was formed. 
This Alliance caused the authorities in England to become some- 
what nervous as to the security of the Empire, and a Royal Com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of Lord Carnarvon, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, was appointed ‘‘ to inquire into the defence 
of British possessions and commerce abroad.” The report of this 
Commission dwelt upon “ the paramount importance to the British 
Empire of securing coaling stations” in order that the necessary 
movements of the Fleet to maintain sea supremacy might be assured, 
and pointed out that the Australian colonies were taking effective 
measures for the defence of their principal ports. This, as Sir 
Charles Lucas writes, “was the beginning of tabulating in an 
intelligible plan Imperial fortresses and fortified coaling stations on 
the ocean highways, of a scheme for systematic Imperial Defence, 
keeping in view the requirements of the Royal Navy as the great 
bulwark of the Empire, the security of sea-going commerce as the 
life-blood of its widely sundered peoples.” 

In 1885, on account of the alarm of war resulting from an incident 
on the Afghan frontier, a Standing Colonial Defence Committee 
was established. This Committee still exists to-day as the Oversea 
Defence Committee, and is now a Sub-Committee of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. This year, 1885, which was also critical for 
the Empire on account of the war in Egypt, saw some 400 Canadian 
voyageurs working on the Nile under Lord Wolseley, who had 
learnt to appreciate their worth during the Red River Expedition. 

The Jubilee of Queen Victoria was notable for the assembly in 
England of the first Colonial Conference, at which Lord Salisbury, 
in his opening address, stated that the defence of the Empire was 
regarded as the most important matter for consideration. The 
results of the subsequent deliberations were, however, significant 
of little desire on the part of the colonies to share to any appreciable 
extent the Imperial burden of defence, and the discussions revealed 
the existence of the “ colonial ”’ idea in all its crudity, an idea which, 
I hope, no longer exists, that it is England’s duty to run the Empire, 
and to accept the sole responsibility for its defence as a whole. ‘The 
Conference was, however, memorable as being the first occasion 
on which defence was brought prominently before the colonial 
Governments as the most important common interest and common 
responsibility of the mother country and daughter States. 

In 1895, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain took charge of the Colonial 
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Office, and a new meaning was given to the word “ Empire.” On 
the 3rd of December, 1896, the Duke of Devonshire once again 
accentuated the fundamental problem of Colonial defence by saying : 
‘‘ The maintenance of sea supremacy has been assumed as the basis 
of Imperial Defence. This is the determining factor in fixing the 
whole defensive policy of the Empire.” 

The following year, when the Prime Ministers of the self-govern- 
ing colonies assembled in England to attend the Diamond Jubilee, 
another meeting of the Colonial Conference was held. At this, 
Mr. Chamberlain emphasized the fact that defence was regarded by 
him as the most important common interest of the Empire’s peoples, 
and he invited the colonial Premiers to express their views as to the 
contributions which they thought the colonies would be willing to 
make to establish the principle of mutual support. The material 
results of this Conference were, however, not large. The entire 
naval responsibility was still left, as before, to Great Britain, but 
the self-governing colonies agreed to provide their own land defence. 

Shortly afterwards the South African War broke out, with the 
usual first act of failures and reverses. There is no time here to 
deal in any detail with this war, but it may be said that the South 
African War was a war of Imperial evolution. In Egypt in 1885, 
besides the Canadian voyageurs I have already mentioned, Australian 
and Indian troops had joined hands with the home forces. In 1900, 
at Peking, some 250 men of the Australian naval contingent helped 
to garrison the British Legation, but in South Africa, between 1899 
and 1902, no less than 92,000 troops from the dominions and colonies 
fought alongside their English comrades: namely, 52,000 South 
Africans, 16,000 Australians, 8,000 Canadians and 6,000 New 
Zealanders. Of all the influences this War had on the Empire, the 
greatest was that it demonstrated plainly that the British Empire 
did exist, and that it intended to continue to exist as a united brother- 
hood in arms should its frontiers be threatened. As Colonel 
Henderson, the well-known military writer, once exclaimed: 
‘* England owes much to Paul Kruger.” 

Although the South African War awakened the Imperial spirit 
among the peoples of the Empire, it was not an aggressive spirit of 
ownership, but a spirit of partnership. In the middle of the war, 
in October, rg00, the New Zealand Government passed a new 
Defence Act, which empowered the Government to establish a 
military reserve available for military service outside New Zealand. 
This was discussed at a Colonial Conference in 1902, which is notable 
both from a naval and military point of view. The Canadian 
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Premier indicated that his Dominion contemplated the establish- 
ment of a local naval force in the waters of Canada, whilst another 
member of the Conference submitted a resolution suggesting 
that it was desirable to have an Imperial reserve force formed in 
each of His Majesty’s dominions over the seas for service in case of 
emergency outside the dominion or colony in which such reserve 1s 
formed. The cost of maintaining and equipping such military 
reserve forces was to be defrayed in such proportion and manner as 
might be agreed upon between the Imperial and colonial Govern- 
ments. Mr. Brodrick, the Secretary of State for War, supported 
this resolution, and so also did the Prime Ministers of Cape Colony 
and Natal, but the representatives of Canada and Australia disagreed, 
particularly the former, for Sir Wilfrid Laurier was always suspicious 
that any definite agreement on combined military defence would be 
against the principle of the local self-government of Canada. 

In 1903 the Esher Committee was appointed, and the issue of this 
Committee’s report on the 11th of January, 1904, marks the beginning 
of the system of colonial and Imperial defence as it exists to-day. 
It is stated in the report that: “The British Empire is pre- 
eminently a great naval, colonial power. ‘There are, nevertheless, 
no means for coordinating defence problems, for dealing with them 
as a whole, for defining the proper junctions of the various elements, 
and for ensuring that, on the one hand, peace preparations are carried 
out upon a consistent plan, and, on the other hand, that in time of 
emergency a definite war policy based upon solid data can be formu- 
lated. It would be easy to show that unnecessary weakness coupled 
with inordinate waste of national resources thus results.” 

As a result of the Esher Committee a General Staff was created 
at the War Office, and, later, a Committee of Imperial Defence was 
established. This Committee, which took under its wing the old 
Colonial Defence Committee, is now our main organization for 
coordinating the defence arrangements of the Empire as a whole, 
as well as for supervising the defence arrangements of Great Britain 
in particular. 

In 1907 the fifth Colonial Conference, which became known as 
the Imperial Conference, was convened, and it constituted a notable 
event in the evolution of colonial and dominion defence. It 
destroyed once and for all the older conception of Imperial develop- 
ment as the general re-union of the colonies with the Mother Country 
through representation in either of the British Houses of Parliament. 
The Imperial Conference of 1907 was, in fact, the coming of age of 
the children of the family of Great Britain; a greater Britain was 
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born in a cooperative organization based on equality and affection. 
Unlike the Conference of 1902, little was done to advance Imperial 
naval cooperation, but an important political resolution was passed, 
establishing the dominions on a status as national entities distinct 
from the British Isles, and it was recognized that the basis of Imperial 
organization was the cooperation of five nations, not the centralization 
of power in the hands of the British, acting as an Imperial 
Government. 

Further Imperial Conferences followed in 1909 and 1911, the 
former dealing entirely with defence. 

Without going into any details of the proceedings of these 
Conferences, it may be said that they resulted, in the first place, in 
the establishment of dominion Navies, and, in the second dae 
practical steps for ensuring that all forces, naval or military, main 
tained throughout the Empire were organized and trained on a 
common basis, although their administration remained the sole 
responsibility of the territories maintaining them. The Imperial 
Conference of 1909 was, in fact, the turning point from talk to work 
in dominion defence. Now that the home forces were in the throes 
of re-organization as a result of the Esher Committee, the dominions 
fell into line and began to put their military houses in order. The 
general lines which they adopted were very similar to those proposed 
by Lord Roberts for this country, namely, a small permanent 
establishment of Regulars, a Territorial Force, and a Cadet Force. 
Between 1909 and the outbreak of the Great War the dominions 
were busy building up their national Armies. Lord Kitchener 
visited Australia and New Zealand and tendered to the military 
authorities his expert advice. It should be noted that at the 1909 
Imperial Conference no definite engagements were undertaken by 
any of the dominions as to what shape their cooperation would take 
in the event of an Imperial emergency. It was agreed that the real 
necessity was that each component part of the Empire should develop 
its defensive arrangements on a common basis in accordance with its 
own needs and resources, and that on the outbreak of war the action 
to be taken should be left to each particular Government to decide. 

That this conception of the way in which cooperative defence of 
the Empire could best be assured was sound, was soon illustrated 
when the Great War broke out. I have no time here to enumerate 
the remarkable contributions of military effort made by the dominions 
and the various colonies, but it is probably not going too far to say 
that had it not been for these contributions the War might have 
been lost. At one time, on the Western Front alone, something 
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like one-fifth of the fighting strength of the British Army was pro- 
vided by the dominions and colonies. In the Middle East, Australia 
and New Zealand also provided many thousands of fighting troops 
of the first order. Scattered on the various fronts were also units of 
West Indian negroes, Chinamen, Maltese, etc., not to mention the 
large contingents from India. In casualties alone Australia lost 
more than the United States of America. It must also be remem- 
bered that in addition to providing these contingents to fight on the 
main front, all the dominions and colonies had their own local 
internal and external defence to see to. British Regular garrisons 
were, wherever possible, withdrawn, and replaced by locally formed 
units. 


After this rather kaleidoscopic history of colonial defence, what 
is the position to-day ? 

The maintenance of Imperial sea communications is still the first 
principle in our system of Imperial defence. To obtain and to 
maintain sea supremacy is the task of the Navy, assisted by military 
and air forces, with which the closest cooperation is essential. Our 
naval strategy is based on the principle that a fleet of adequate 
strength, suitably disposed geographically and concentrated against 
the enemy’s fleet, provides the “ cover” under which security is 
given to widely dispersed territories and trade routes. This security 
could not be given by the same strength of fleet disposed to afford 
local protection to particular territories or trade routes, since dis- 
persion would leave the enemy free initiative and would invite the 
destruction of these detached naval forces by a hostile concentration. 

While the main Fieet is the basis on which our naval strategy 
rests, naval requirements are not satisfied solely by its provision. 
The cover which it can provide is rarely complete, and cases have 
occurred, in all wars, of units, detached by the enemy, evading the 
main Fleet and carrying out attacks of a sporadic nature on terri- 
tories and trade. To deal with this menace, cruiser squadrons are 
required over and above those forming part of the main Fleet. 

For many years it has been impossible for us to dispose of the 
main Fleet in time of peace in a manner which would ensure naval 
superiority everywhere during the opening phases of every possible 
campaign, and, since 1918, financial considerations, the adoption 
of the one-Power naval standard, and the general trend of dis- 
armament discussions have accentuated our difficulties in this respect. 
It may, therefore, be possible for an enemy to develop attacks on 
outlying ports of the Empire before the arrival of the main Fleet 
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in the theatre of war. It is particularly during this period, before 
the protection of the Navy can be felt, that outlying parts of the 
Empire have to rely on their own resources for their local defence. 

So far I have not mentioned aircraft, which, of course, before the 
war hardly came into the picture of colonial defence. Although the 
main responsibility for the protection of communications must 
still rest with the Navy, adequate protection cannot be afforded 
without the cooperation of the other Services. In some zones, 
especially in narrow seas adjacent to countries possessing efficient 
air forces, our sea communications have become vulnerable to 
attack from the air, and the air forces of the Empire will be required 
to assist in their protection. As the range of aircraft increases these 
zones will become more extended, and air development will have to 
be continually watched with a view to ensuring the maintenance of 
the freedom of sea passage throughout the world. 

In order that the Fleet may retain its mobility and be able to 
operate in any quarter where danger threatens, defended bases are 
necessary at strategical points throughout the whole Empire. In the 
past, when ships derived their motive power solely from the wind, 
they could operate for months at a time, provided they had sufficient 
provisions, without having to return to a naval base. Nowadays, 
however, the demands for fuel and the necessity for the overhaul 
of machinery limit the range of warships, so that a chain of fuelling 
stations and repair bases must be provided in any direction in which 
the Fleet might have to proceed. Since the resources of the several 
parts of the Empire are not unlimited, the number of these bases, 
which must be adequately defended, has to be kept at the minimum 
compatible with the maintenance of communications in all reasonably 
possible circumstances, and as the political situation in the world 
constantly varies, the relative importance of the various ports requires 
periodical re-consideration. 

I have mentioned that naval bases or fuelling ports must be 
provided with protection, especially during the period before relief. 
The local defences should provide a sufficient deterrent against 
sudden capture or destruction by such raiding naval, military or air 
forces as might temporarily succeed in evading the vigilance of our 
squadrons. 

Now, since our warships would be fully occupied in keeping 
touch with, and engaging, the enemy’s fleets, the movement of 
troops overseas in the early stages of a maritime war 1s an operation 
attended with grave risk and inconvenience. Reliance cannot be 
placed on the safe convoy of military war garrisons to foreign stations 
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within any particular period after the outbreak of war, and to send 
out troops in anticipation of war in a time of strained relations might 
precipitate hostilities. The ideal is, therefore, to maintain the 
military garrisons of defended ports abroad at full war strength, 
though financial conditions sometimes render this impracticable 
during normal times of peace. 

The present system for defending these essential naval bases is, 
first, that the self-governing dommions have undertaken responsi- 
bility for naval bases lying in their territories. Other defended 
ports situated in colonies controlled by Great Britain are garrisoned 
by Regular troops, assisted (where possible) by locally-raised units. 
The defence of other ports of smaller strategic importance is left 
entirely to forces raised by the colonies themselves. 

Although the foundation of our system of colonial defence is the 
maintenance of sea supremacy, it is obviously impracticable to rely 
on the Navy alone for success in war. While the Navy might for 
years prevent our decisive defeat, it could not alone enable us to 
achieve victory. This is well illustrated by the last war. The Navy 
enables us to keep our various lines of communication open, and to 


send our Expeditionary Forces to the various fronts, but without | 


these expeditionary forces the war could not have been won. 

Therefore, whilst each individual part of the Empire must have 
adequate local protection against such forms of attack as are likely 
when the “‘ cover” provided by the Navy is taken into account, 
arrangements are also necessary for producing mobile naval, military 
and air forces, for employinent in cooperation against the enemy’s 
main forces. It is this aspect of colonial and dominion defence that, 
for geographical and constitutional reasons, has, in the past, presented 
the greatest difficulty. 

For instance, in formulating a policy for the development and 
maintenance of naval strength, other considerations than those of 
naval strategy alone must be taken into account. The various 
circumstances of Great Britain, the dominions and the colonies 
have to be borne in mind. Differences in history and physical 
environment of the dominions and colonies, and other causes, have 
given rise to a diversity of views as to the form in which assistance 
towards our common defence should be made available. Some of 
the dominions, for example, prefer to assist by the simple contribu- 
tion of money or material to the British Fleet, or to the formation 
of naval bases; whilst others are creating navies of their own. 
Although these dominion Navies are entirely controlled by their 
own Governments in time of peace, it is agreed that the character 
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of construction, armament and equipment, and the methods and 
principles of training, administration and organization, should 
proceed on the same lines in all the Navies of the Empire, while 
in time of war the dominion Fleets, in whole or in part (when placed 
under the control of the Imperial Government) would all be subject 
to one central command. 

This principle of dominion Navies has stood the test of the last 
war, and while in harmony with existing inter-Imperial relations, 
it also relieves Great Britain of the responsibility of maintaining 
ships in certain waters in the more immediate neighbourhood of the 
dominions. Uniformity in the training of the various naval forces 
is, of course, of the greatest importance, and it is found that this 
can best be obtained by the interchange of officers and of units, 
either ships, flotillas, or squadrons, between the dominion Navies 
and the Royal Navy. 

Some of the other territories of the Empire, for which local 
navies are out of the question, and whose security depends directly 
on the ability of the Navy to maintain concentrations of adequate 
strength in their neighbourhood, have given large grants of money 
or land towards the establishment of a naval base. Malaya is an 
example of this. Other colonies are taking steps to raise local 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve units, whose assistance in mine- 
sweeping, coastal patrolling and other forms of local naval defence 
would be invaluable. 

I hope that I have now made it clear that it rests with the Govern- 
ments of the various component parts of the Empire to decide what 
form their cooperation in defence will take : whether it will consist 
of naval units, financial contributions to the formation and main- 
tenance of naval bases, military expeditionary forces if required in 
an emergency, air units, or assistance in the provision of air bases ; 
while all Governments, from those of the largest territories down to 
the smallest island in the Pacific, have accepted, so far as their means 
allow, responsibility for their own local defence. 

In order, however, that cooperation between these numerous 
parts of the Empire may be effective, there must be uniformity in 
organization, equipment and training. The Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and its sub-committee, the Oversea Defence Committee, 
are responsible for furthering such uniformity, and generally for the 
coordination of the defence measures in the dominions and colonies. 

I have no time to enumerate the various measures that have been 
adopted to this end, but I might mention that officers from all parts 
of the Empire are now given facilities to attend courses of instruction 
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at various military establishments and schools in Great Britain and 
elsewhere, while exchanges of officers take place between India and 
the dominions, as well as between the dominions and Great Britain. 
The principle has also been adopted of a system of mutual inter- 
change of officers of the various air forces for liaison and other 
duties, and of complete air units so far as local requirements and 
resources permit. 

In conclusion, I should like to give you some indication of what 
the dominions and colonies are doing in the matter of defence. 
Australia maintains permanent forces to provide staffs and head- 
quarters of various formations and military establishments. She 
has a citizen force organized into two cavalry divisions, four infantry 
divisions, three mixed brigades, as well as troops for fixed coast 
defences and other non-divisional units. In addition, there is an 
Air Force of two squadrons, with a training school and aircraft 
dep6t, besides a Fleet cooperation flight, which is in process of 
formation. Australia also maintains her own dominion Navy (com- 
prising cruisers, submarines, etc., and will before long include a 
seaplane carrier). The other dominions have somewhat simular 
military organizations, consisting usually of a permanent active 
militia, which, besides providing staffs and instructional cadres, 
also includes a certain number of Regular units and a non-permanent 
active militia which in time of emergency can produce a large number 
of fighting formations. 

In thirty-three of the colonies, for which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain is responsible, volunteer forces amounting to 
a total strength of nearly 30,000 men are maintained, in addition 
to locally-raised police forces. The annual expenditure on these 
local military forces amounts to nearly £1,250,000. ‘This figure 
excludes contributions paid by various colonies, such as Hong Kong 
and the Straits Settlements, towards the cost of the Regular British 
garrisons maintained there. 

The units maintained by these colonies vary in nature according 
to their particular needs, but, generally speaking, almost every type 
of military unit is to be found somewhere in the colonies. A very 
great variety of races is also to be found. In the Straits Settlements, 
for instance, you will find European units, Eurasian units, Chinese 
units and Malay units, and it is interesting to note that in the recent 
Command Rifle Meeting at Singapore, the Straits Settlements 
Volunteer Corps more than held its own in competition with 
Regular units. 

To sum up, it may be said that the present system of dominion 
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and colonial defence rests on four main principles : (1) that we must 
have a Navy capable of maintaining our sea communications ; 
(2) that each territory is responsible for its own local defence; 
(3) that each self-governing dominion has the sole right to decide 
the nature and extent of its cooperation in any emergency that may 
threaten the Empire ; and (4) that there must be the closest Lazson 
between all the forces of the Empire to ensure the essentials of 
cooperation, namely, uniformity in organization, equipment and 
training, 


OPERATIONS IN TRANS-CASPIA, 1918-1919 
(With Two Maps) 
By CoLonex J. K. Top, C.M.G. 


IN the later stages of the Great War, the far-flung British battle line 
extended to regions little thought of in the earlier days, and no region, 
perhaps, seemed more unlikely than Trans-Caspia. It is true that 
ever since the final subjection of the Turkman in 1881 the Govern- 
ment of India had watched with anxiety the Russian advance to 
Merv, the consolidation of their position by the construction of the 
Central Asian Railway and its extension to Khushk, so unmistakable 
in its menace to India. Nothing, however, seemed more unlikely 
than that British arms should be employed in alliance with Russian 
and Turkman to oppose the advance of a common foe against this 
very region. 

The former Russian Province of Trans-Caspia, which has now 
been reorganized under Soviet rule as the republic of Turkmanistan, 
is the great desert tract between the Caspian and the Oxus. The 
only part that is capable of development and settled habitation is 
the southernmost strip, where streams that come down from the 
lofty rugged mountains of the Persian border form fertile areas at 
intervals along the edge of the desert. Eastward, larger oases are 
formed by rivers which take their rise in the snows of Central 
Afghanistan ; the Hari Rud which becomes the river of Tejend and 
the Murghab which fertilizes the lands of the ancient city of Merv. 

The series of oases alone made possible the making of the main 
artery of the province, the Central Asian Railway. The railway 
starts from Krasnovodsk, a dreary little port on the Caspian among 
barren hills, like Aden on a small scale; skirts the bay, crosses a 
stretch of barren desert, and after two hundred miles approaches the 
mountains of the Persian Border at Kizil Arvat. Here are the railway 
workshops, a prominent factor in the life of the province. The 
railway now runs parallel to the Kupeh Dagh range, which towers 
like a wall a few miles to the south, by Geok Tepe, the scene of 
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Skobeleff’s decisive victory over the Tekke Turkman, to Ashkabad, 
the centre of Government, three hundred and fifty miles from 
Krasnovodsk, a well-built, typically Russian town, with barracks 
for a division. 

The line continues to skirt the hills as far as Dushakh (450 miles), 
then turns in a north-easterly direction to Tejend (480 miles), and 
Merv (500 miles). Twenty miles beyond modern Merv is the model 
estate and settlement of Bairam Ali, near the ruins of ancient Merv. 
From this point the line runs north-east across a hundred and thirty 
miles of sandy, waterless desert to the bridge over the Oxus at 
Charjui. 

From Charjui the railway continues by Bokhara and Samarkand 
to Tashkent, the capital of Russian Turkestan, whence the Orenburg- 
Tashkent railway connects with the heart of European Russia. 

The Turkman form the bulk of the population of Trans-Caspia. 
Russian civilization has brought in its train an influx of other races ; 
Russian settlers, Caucasians, Armenians, Persians and others, who 
form the main settled population in the towns. The Turkmans 
played no great part in the operations described in this article, but, 
if well trained and disciplined, they might make good soldiers. 
Physically they are a fine race, and every man is a horseman. They 
have been subject to the Russians for barely a generation, and they 
have not yet forgotten their former primitive habits, when Turkman 
raids were the terror of their neighbours across the Persian border. 
Beneath the surface they harbour a deep resentment against their 
conquerors, and, although they were bitterly opposed to the 
Bolsheviks from whose atrocities they had suffered, they felt little 
real enthusiasm for the cause of the white Russians. 

After the Bolshevik revolution in Russia in October, 1917, the 
influence of Lenin and Trotsky spread rapidly eastward, and at the 
beginning of 1918 Soviet rule was established in Turkestan, with 
headquarters at Tashkent. 

In Trans-Caspia the system was accepted, but in a comparatively 
mild form which was far from satisfying the extremists who were 
in power at Tashkent. They sent a special emissary to Ashkabad 
to hasten the conversion of the province to Bolshevism. He was a 
man named Frolov, and he carried out his mission by the approved 
Bolshevik method of terrorism. He is said to have driven rapidly 
through the streets of Ashkabad on his arrival and fired indiscrimi- 
nately into the crowd. Frolov had a kindred spirit in his wife. 
Both were of striking personal appearance. They combined to 
exercise their authority with savage tyranny. The culminating 
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point was reached when a deputation of five from the railway com- 
munity at Kizil Arvat waited upon Frolov to petition for the relaxa- 
tion of some particularly obnoxious order. His answer was to draw 
his revolver and shoot them all dead. At the time when this took 
place, the spring of 1918, a Bolshevik administration was in power 
at Baku across the Caspian, and a party of commissars from the 
Baku Soviet was actually on its way to visit comrade Frolov in order 
to plan concerted action with him. As the train containing these 
commissars slowly traversed the lonely desert tract east of Krasno- 
vodsk, it was stopped by a grimly determined band of workmen 
from Kizil Arvat. They entered the compartment uninvited, and a 
few seconds later the corpses of the commissars were dragged out 
and hastily buried beside the line, while the train proceeded on its 
way. 

These events gave the signal for the pent-up fury of the people 
to break forth. They shot Frolov and his wife; then hastily 
organizing such means as they had, they rose and drove the hated 
intruders out of the province back to the Oxus. 

A provisional Menshevik, or Moderate, Government was then 
installed at Ashkabad, and a hastily equipped Trans-Caspian Army 
occupied Repetek, a station fifty miles south of the Oxus, in expecta- 
tion of a renewed Bolshevik advance. 

Such was the situation when, in June, 1918, the British Military 
Mission to Turkestan was formed at Meshed, under General (now 
Sir Wilfrid) Malleson, an officer of unique experience in Central 
Asian intelligence work. 

Now a few words as to the more general aspect of affairs. ‘The 
Russian revolution with its consequences in Asia had given the 
Government of India cause for the greatest anxiety. With Russia 
as our ally there was little fear of hostile action against India, but 
after the Bolshevik revolution, and with the Soviet Government 
acting more or less in concert with our enemies, the security which 
had permitted India to be denuded of troops was at an end. 

The Germans and their Turkish Allies were quick to avail 
themselves of their new opportunities. The Turks were advancing 
on Baku, while the Germans had disembarked troops at Batum, and 
established corps headquarters at Tiflis. The enemy’s agents were 
active in Central Asia. German and Turkish missions were in 
Afghanistan urging the Amir to take the lead in a war of Islam 
against the British in India. 

This was at the time of the supreme crisis in the war when the 
British Armies, in France and Flanders, with their backs to the wall, 
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were fighting desperately to stem the last great offensive effort of 
the Germans. The campaign which was destined to destroy the 
Turkish Army in Palestine had not begun. On the Salonika front 
there was as yet no move. The resources of the Allies were strained 
to the uttermost. Still something had to be done to counter the 
threat in Asia, and there was no time to be lost. The first step taken 
was the dispatch of the Dunsterville Mission from Baghdad in 
February, 1918. Its instructions were to proceed through North- 
Western Persia to Enzeli, to endeavour to cross the Caspian to Baku, 
and to rally loyal forces in the Caucasus to oppose the enemy’s 
advance. The resourceful commander has told the story of how 
he contended throughout the spring and summer with the extra- 
ordinary difficulties that faced him. He only reached Baku at the 
beginning of August, by which time the Turkish Army was threaten- 
ing the defences of the city. Those whom he went to aid proved 
so undisciplined and disaffected that the brunt of the heavy fighting 
fell upon the handful of British troops. Finding himself unsup- 
ported and in danger of being overwhelmed, General Dunsterville 
decided, on the 14th of September, to withdraw what remained of 
his little force. This he did in the teeth of Bolshevik treachery, 
getting back safely across the Caspian to Enzeli. He succeeded, 
however, in retaining control of the Caspian Fleet and thus frustrated 
any attempt of the enemy to cross to the eastern shore. 

It was in June, 1918, while General Dunsterville was still fighting 
his way to Enzeli, that the Malleson Mission was formed to organize 
a second line of resistance to the threatened incursion into Asia. 
General Malleson’s instructions were to get into touch with the 
Provisional Government of Trans-Caspia at Ashkabad and to 
coordinate with it measures for thwarting the designs of the Germans 
and the Turks. A condition of British assistance in the defence of 
the province was that the Mission should be given a free hand to 
deal with the Central Asian railway as it thought fit. It was 
intended, in the event of a hostile descent, to destroy this railway as 
completely as possible, together with the landing facilities at Krasno- 
vodsk ; to cut off water, and all other supplies, thus reducing the 
western part of 'Trans-Caspia to the desert that it used to be, and 
rendering military operations, on any considerable scale, quite 
impossible. The collapse of the Turks which followed their defeats 
in Mesopotamia and Palestine obviated the need for such measures, 
and General Malleson’s attention was soon occupied by develop- 
ments in another direction. Before, however, embarking upon the 
story of the operations in Trans-Caspia, mention must be made of a 
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third Mission which was sent from India to penetrate the obscurity 
which enveloped Central Asia after the Russian Revolution. In the 
spring of 1918 a small party of selected British officers and Indian 
soldiers marched by Gilgit, Hunza and the Pamirs to Kashgar, 
where they came under the command of Sir George Macartney, the 
British Consul-General in Chinese Turkestan. The object of this 
Mission was to report upon the situation in Russian Turkestan, and 
what effect it was likely to have on the course of the war. Finding 
that Kashgar was too far removed from the scene of action, Sir 
George Macartney obtained permission in June to proceed to 
Tashkent itself. It was a bold step to intrude uninvited into the 
very centre of Bolshevik rule in Central Asia, at a time when the 
Soviet Government made little concealment of its growing hostility 
to the British. 

The Mission played its part with admirable confidence. Fre- 
quent interviews were held with the Soviet authorities, and advantage 
was taken of their ignorance and credulity. But it was not an easy 
matter to allay the commissars’ suspicions when news reached 
Tashkent of fighting between the Bolshevik forces in Trans-Caspia 
and the troops of the Malleson Military Mission, and when trains 
brought back the wounded. Still the little party kept up the game 
of bluff until late in September. Sir George Macartney then 
decided that, owing to the difficulty of getting any information 
transmitted in time to be of use, no object would be served by remain- 
ing longer at Tashkent. He prevailed upon the local Soviet, there- 
fore, to put a special train at his disposal to convey the Mission to 
Andijan, whence it marched over the Chinese Pamirs back to India. 
One officer only, Major Bailey, remained to watch events in Tashkent 
and its neighbourhood for a year longer, and eventually made his 
way in disguise after the strangest adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes, across the desert to Meshed. The experiences of this 
little known Mission merit a volume to themselves. 

Now to revert to the situation in Trans-Caspia in June, 1918. 
The Bolshevik troops, greatly strengthened, re-croesed the Oxus at 
Charjui, and forced the Trans-Caspians back from Repetek to 
Uchaji, and. thence to the position covering the Merv oasis; this 
position was a simple line of entrenchment which crossed the railway 
at right angles six miles east of Bairam Ali, which place, it will be 
remembered, is twenty miles east of the modern town of Merv. 

The chief strength of the Bolsheviks lay in the presence in their 
ranks of a large number of Austrian and Hungarian soldiers. These 
were prisoners of war who had been captured by the Russians during 
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the campaigns in Croatia and had been interned in Tashkent and 
Samarkand, to the number of about go,ooo. After the revolution, 
all were set free. It is estimated that about half died from privation 
and disease ; the remainder were enrolled in the Red Army. They 
had no choice, for they had no other means of livelihood. 

Ignorant of the course of events in other theatres of war, they 
were encouraged to fight by stories of the victory of the Central 
Powers and assurances that they only had to sweep aside the weak 
forces opposed to them, to find an open road to their homes. They 
were well supplied with munitions and equipment from the arsenal 
at Khushk. The Bolshevik forces were efficiently led and organized, 
and administered with stringent discipline. They were thus far 
superior to the undisciplined, poorly equipped and heterogeneous 
crowd which formed the Trans-Caspian Army. In their desperate 
plight the Ashkabad Government appealed to General Malleson at 
Meshed for help. The Malleson Mission had not at that time any 
troops at its disposal. The nearest available troops were those of 
the East Persian Cordon ; the 28th Cavalry and the 19th Punjabis, 
of the Indian Army; both very fine corps. During the earlier 
years of the war these two Regiments had kept watch along the 
frontier between Persia and Afghanistan to intercept the numerous 
hostile agents who attempted to travel between the two countries. 
Their task had been an extremely arduous one and had been carried 
out with complete success. 

Russian troops had at first shared the duty, guarding the frontier 
from Birjand northward to Meshed. When, as a result of the 
revolution, the Russian troops melted away, the British line had to 
be extended to close the gap. The Government of India now 
decided to put these troops of the East Persian Cordon at General 
Malleson’s disposal in case the necessity should arise of intervening 
in support of the defenders of Trans-Caspia. 

After due consideration it was decided that it was impossible 
to remain indifferent to the appeal from Ashkabad and the certainty 
of the province being overrun by the Bolsheviks. One company 
of the 19th Punjabis with two machine guns were moved up to the 
frontier at Muhammadabad, marching by the Allahu Akbar Pass 
over the rugged Kupeh Dagh. 

At first it was hoped that the mere presence of this handful of 
British troops on the frontier might have a deterring effect upon the 
Bolshevik advance, but, this hope proving too sanguine, the machine- 
gun section under Captain Gipps, with Captain Bingham of the 
Indian Army as liaison officer, was sent up to Bairam Ali. 
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The section arrived at the position early in August, and, on the 
13th, the Bolsheviks attacked in force. The native defenders, after 
little show of resistance, made for their troop trains, and retired 
precipitately by rail to Dushakh one hundred miles in rear. Captain 
Gipps, with his machine gunners, held on, covering the retreat until 
in danger of being cut off. Then the little band, left to its own 
devices, struggled back as best it could to Muhammadabad. It 
arrived after three days of great hardship, exhausted, two of the men 
wounded, and all faint with hunger, and fevered with influenza and 
heat. The party had made history, for it was the first British force 
to fight in Turkestan, and worthily it had played its part. | 

The collapse of the Trans-Caspian Army was conclusive proof of 
its inability to stand up alone against the Bolshevik invasion. The 
company of the 19th Punjabis at Muhammadabad was sent up at 
once and joined the Menshevik forces at Kakhka to which place 
they had retired. The rest of the roth, under the command of 
Major D. J. Knollys, was ordered to follow from Meshed. 

This venture must have seemed a wild one to those concerned 
in it. After marching over the mountains to Muhammadabad, the 
force crossed the frontier to Artik, the nearest station on the Central 
Asian Railway. Cut adrift from all communication with any base 
of its own, the force had to depend upon the Russians for supplies 
and transport ; no sick or wounded could be sent back; no maps 
were available. At Artik Major Knollys was met by news that 
fighting was already in progress at Kakhka. He immediately 
entrained his men, and joined the Trans-Caspian forces on the 
26th of August. The latter were a motley crowd, lacking most of 
the essentials that go to make an army. There was a corps of about 
a thousand infantry and fifty mounted men, but the only fairly 
dependable element in it was a body of about one hundred ex- 
officers and soldiers of the Russian Army, the rest were Armenians. 
There were about eight hundred mounted Turkman; hardy men 
on tough wiry ponies, but very unreliable, with little discipline or 
training. They were, however, useful for harassing the enemy by 
raiding his communications, cutting up stragglers and foraging 
parties. They were of little use for reconnaissance, but were 
animated by bitter hatred of the Bolsheviks from whom they had 
suffered savage treatment. There was also a body of about one 
hundred Turkman infantry. The artillery was the most efficient 
part of the force, being manned by ex-officers of the Russian Army. 
There were four good modern 16-pounder field guns and four old 
muzzle-loaders. 
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The commander of these forces was a Turkman, Oraz Sirdar, 
selected on account of his great influence among his people. He 
was the son of the Turkman chief Tekme Sirdar, who led the Turk- 
man resistance to Skobeleff in 1881. He occupied his difficult 
position with quiet dignity, and was liked and respected by all 
British officers who knew him. 

The nature of the warfare under the conditions presented by the 
desert country traversed by a single line of railway, is best described 
in Major Knollys’ own words. 


“ Each side lived entirely in trains. These moved in long processions, 
headed or tailed, as the case might be, by their armoured train, or trains. 
On these trains water was carried in huge butts, field kitchens on open 
trucks ; men, horses, food and guns. There were also hospital trains 
with a staff of nurses. When the retiring force thought it time to make a 
stand, they would get out of their trains, and take up a position on either 
side of the line. The advancing force would see them halted, fire a few 
rounds from the armoured train, and, if this had no effect, get ready to 
attack. The procedure then was to detrain guns and troops during the 
night and advance at dawn. When the advance approached the enemy 
one of two things happened, either the retiring side bolted for their trains, 
scrambled on board, leaving behind what could not be got on quickly 
enough, and steamed away, or the attacking side, being met with resistance, 
which meant anything other than a precipitate bolt, quietly returned to 
their trains, retired to a convenient distance, and considered what they 
should do next. 

“The Bolsheviks had 4° s-inch guns on their armoured trains, which 
far outranged their opponents’ artillery. It is obvious that the former 
had, in this respect, an immense advantage, as they could compel the 
opposing armoured train, and all behind it, to retire without themselves 
coming within range. Neither side could leave their trains and fight 
independently of them, as there were no other means of transport, and 
no other water supply. It was upon this question of the armoured trains 
that the whole operations hinged. The side with the shorter ranging 
zon could only hold a position if its armoured train were under cover 

rom view, and able to fire over the cover. Such positions only occur at 
rare intervals on this flat desert line. 

“ Both sides were expert railway men. They could repair a line 
quicker than you could destroy it ; culverts were replaced with incredible 
rapidity ty building up piers of crossed railway sleepers or even of cotton 
bales. The trains were carefully guarded at night, and a length of rail 
removed in front of them in case you should send down a runaway engine 
to try what a collision would do. All tricks for laying mines seemed 
useless ; they were not to be caught.” 


Now to revert to the arrival of the 19th Punjabis at Kakhka on 
the 26th of August. The village is grouped round the solidly 
constructed railway buildings, and is surrounded by orchards, vine- 
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yards and melonbeds, enclosed by high mud walls with narrow 
winding pathways between. A mile east of the railway station the 
line crosses a stream by an iron girder bridge. East of the stream, 
and south of the railway, the ground rises to a low ridge running 
north and south. The northern end of this ridge afforded the 
necessary cover from view for the armoured train. The position 
would be favourable for defence but for the fact that it is commanded 
from an eminence which rises one thousand yards further to the 
east on the north side of the railway. This feature being about 
two miles from east to west, and one mile from north to south, was 
too extensive to be occupied with the numbers available. Major 
Knollys on his arrival found Kakhka station and its vicinity crowded 
with troop trains, the armoured train forward near the bridge. 
The Russian troops were massed on the ridge south of the railway, 
the artillery behind it. The company of the 19th, which had come 
up previously, had been posted at the railway bridge as a general 
reserve, much too far forward to serve that purpose effectively. All 
in fact were disposed in expectation of an attack against the right 
flank, whereas Major Knollys saw at a glance that the left flank with 
the open desert beyond was the flank exposed to a turning movement. 
The only precaution that had been taken on this flank was the 
posting of the Turkmans in an old fort, enclosed by high mud walls, 
a mile north of Kakhka village. 

The Bolshevik trains were at Arman Sagad, the next station, 
nine miles to the east. During the evening of the 27th news came 
in that their troops were detraining for an attack. Major Knollys 
prevailed upon the Russian staff to make some change in its 
dispositions with a view to protecting the left flank. 

A company of the 19th with two Vickers guns was moved north 
of the railway, and the two other companies were placed in reserve 
on the railway between the bridge and the station. These changes 
were made hastily in the dark of the sultry August night. At 7.30, 
on the morning of the 28th, the enemy’s offensive opened with a 
frontal attack from the height north of the line, under cover of his 
guns posted on the summit. When this advance was checked by 
artillery and rifle fire, the expected turning movement was launched 
over the desert against the left flank. The Turkmans in the old fort 
seem to have made no attempt at resistance, and the enemy’s line 
advanced unchecked into the enclosures north of the railway 
station. The Bolsheviks were then only prevented from rushing 
the station and the trains by the gallantry of the quartermaster of 
the 19th Punjabis, Captain Stewart. This officer, belonging to the 
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Madras Civil Service in times of peace, rallying the camp guard and 
followers, led them in a counter-attack which checked the enemy’s 
advance. In the meantime Major Knollys, seeing from his position 
with the reserve this critical development, rapidly extended one of 
his companies facing west, with its left flank on the railway, and led 
it through the enclosures, just as the enemy, recovering from the 
check, were entering the station and starting to bomb the trains. 
The company went straight in with the bayonet, taking the enemy 
in flank and staggering him by this unexpected attack. Then, 
wheeling northward, it drove the Bolsheviks through the walled 
gardens and orchards. Some of the Russian and Turkman troops, 
rallying, prolonged the line to the left. 

There seems little doubt that at this stage some of the enemy, 
who had lost touch with their own side in the retirement, joined in 
with the above troops—there was little in the way of uniform or 
appearance to distinguish them from our allies—and caused several 
casualties in the British force by firing into its rear. Both the liaison 
officers, who had rallied the Russian troops, were thus wounded, 
one of them fatally. The enemy after a treacherous attempt to 
parley, was driven off into the desert, leaving four machine guns, 
and the action ended. The British casualties were one British 
officer killed and two wounded, four Indian rank and file killed, and 
fourteen wounded. On the next day, the 29th of August, a timely 
reinforcement arrived, a company of the 1/4th Hampshire Regiment, 
sent from General Dunsterville’s force in North-West Persia, across 
the Caspian to Krasnovodsk, and thence by rail. 

The engagement of the 28th had almost ended in disaster. The 
events of the day had proved the incapacity of the Russian command, 
and the worthlessness of their troops. It was evident to the British 
commander that he must trust in future to his own initiative. The 
Kakhka position was reorganized, divided into sectors and strength- 
ened by barbed wire defences. The 19th Punjabis took over the 
protection of the vulnerable left flank, detaching one company to the 
bridge in support of the Russians who continued to occupy the ridge ; 
the general reserve was at the Punjabis’ camp near the station. Sick 
and wounded were evacuated to the Russian hospital at Ashkabad. 

The Bolsheviks on their side were busy getting up reinforcements, 
and preparing for another advance. Their next attempt was made 
on the 11th of September with a wider turning movement over the 
open desert round the left flank. They were, however, easily 
repulsed by the 1/4th Hants and the Punjabis, who were by that 
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- But the enemy still persisted in his efforts, bringing up reinforce- 
ments, and before long eighteen troop trains were reported behind 
his front. It was, therefore, no small relief to the defenders of 
Kakhka when another reinforcement arrived from the North Persian 
Force, in the shape of a section of the 44th Battery, R.F.A. 

On the 18th of September the enemy delivered his third and most 
determined attack. Fifteen guns came into action on the plateau 
in the early morning, and continued firing throughout the day, 
bombarding the whole Kakhka position and especially the station. 
Fortunately, the fire was badly controlled and directed. Again the 
main movement of the enemy was round the left flank, a wide 
turning movement and in considerable force. A body of Bolshevik 
cavalry even succeeded in reaching the railway in rear, and destroyed 
a portion of it. Once more, however, the vigorous defence of the 
1/4th Hants and the Punjabis repelled all the enemy’s efforts, and the 
attack failed. On the 25th of September the force received a welcome 
addition consisting of two squadrons of the 28th Light Cavalry. 
The defence had been greatly hampered by the lack of cavalry. 
The Turkmans, though well enough mounted, had proved un- 
reliable either for reconnaissance or counter-attack. It was now 
felt for the first time that it was possible to take the offensive. 

On the 1st of October, a new and much more efficient chief of 
the staff arrived at the front, a former colonel of the Russian General 
Staff, who passed under the name of Urusov. It was decided that 
the time had come to take the offensive. The plan was to surprise 
the enemy by an enveloping attack as he lay in his trains at Arman 
Sagad. The main attack was to be made by a flank march to the 
north by all the infantry and artillery, except one company left to 
hold Kakhka. The armoured train was to advance along the line 
in cooperation, while the 28th Light Cavalry was to march through 
the foothills to the south and attack from that side. Meanwhile, 
the Turkmans of Tejend under their chief Aziz Khan were to block 
the enemy’s line of retreat by cutting the railway north-east of 
Dushakh. This last measure had been arranged by aeroplane, a 
Farman biplane having come up to the Kakhka front towards the 
end of September. It was hoped by these means to overwhelm the 
Bolshevik force. The main column was to march to Karakhan, 
which lay some miles north of Arman Sagad, and then to move south 
upon the latter place. 

To maintain secrecy of movement with such undisciplined allies 
was almost impossible. The Russians were three hours late at the 
start, while the Turkmans lit fires freely. However, the night march 
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was successfully accomplished, but only with the result that Arman 
Sagad was found to have been evacuated. A council was im- 
mediately held to consider what to do next. It was decided to make 
a surprise attack upon Dushakh on a plan similar in most respects 
to that of the past night, and orders were issued for another night 
march. ‘The Russians, however, declared that they had not received 
their rations and could not move. The 28th Light Cavalry had 
already started, but was hastily recalled, and the force settled down 
for the nights of the roth-11th at Arman Sagad station covered by 
outposts of the 1/4th Hants. 

That the last chance of effecting a surprise was thus sacrificed 
was confirmed when one of the enemy’s aeroplanes appeared next 
morning and dropped bombs, while his armoured train advanced 
and opened fire. ‘They did little damage, and when they retired the 
plan against Dushakh was proceeded with. 

The company of the 1 /4th Hants remained at Arman Sagad with 
headquarters and the armoured trains while the rest of the force 
again marched north-east, this time to a ruined village named 
Nauroz Chashmeh. The Column remained concealed here during 
the 12th and 13th of October, while the Russian colonel in command 
endeavoured two nights in succession to intercept and to destroy the 
enemy’s armoured trains with his artillery, as a preliminary to the 
attack on Dushakh. These attempts having failed, it was decided 
to carry out the attack at dawn on the 14th. The Russians were 
obsessed with the fear that the Bolsheviks, whose trains could be 
seen west of Dushakh, might make a counter-stroke and dash 
through to Kakhka. The company 1/4th Hants was, therefore, 
held in reserve at Arman Sagad and the cooperation of this valuable 
unit in the engagement of the next day was thus lost. 

The night march went smoothly, the Punjabis leading and march- 
ing upon a hamlet adjoining Dushakh on the north, but during a 
halt which was made in preparation for the final advance at dawn, 
an unfortunate incident occurred. Two patrols of the roth came 
into collision in the dark, mistaking one another for the enemy. 
Their firing stampeded a number of machine-gun and ammunition 
mules, and probably gave the alarm to the enemy. Daylight came 
before the march could be resumed. The force then deployed at 
about a mile from Dushakh railway station, the Russians on the right, 
Punjabis in the centre, Turkmans on the left. The British guns 
covered the advance, the Russian guns joining in after some delay. 
The Bolsheviks failed to realize for some time that this was the main 
attack, for their trains remained forward, in a cutting west of 
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Dushakh. The advance, over a flat plain with practically no cover, 
was nevertheless met by a strong, well-organized defence. The 
enemy’s infantry held a line of irrigation channels along the western 
outskirts of Dushakh; a few hundred yards behind was a second 
line with a number of machine guns, and the Bolshevik artillery 
opened fire from rising ground beyond the station. As the enemy’s 
shrapnel began to take effect, the Russians on the right took such 
cover as they could find, the Turkmans on the left disappeared and 
the 19th Punjabis were left to carry on the attack alone except for a 
few Russian ex-officers. Magnificently they rose to the occasion, 
drove the enemy from his first line, carried the second line with the 
bayonet, then on to the artillery position, putting the gunners to 
flight and capturing six guns, as well as sixteen machine guns. 

Many of the enemy fled south towards the hills where they were 
met by the 28th Light Cavalry. In the meantime, the British guns 
had directed their fire with devastating effect upon the station and 
the supply trains which crowded the sidings. Buildings and trains 
were in flames. One burning train moved out eastward, but was 
met by Turkmans who made short work of the unfortunate survivors. 
Other trains steamed out westward. A shell then struck some 
wagons loaded with explosives, and they blew up with terrific force, 
completely wrecking the station. 

The ‘Turkmans and some of the Russian infantry now appeared 
on the scene rushing forward in disorder to loot the supply trains. 
The enemy’s leaders, seeing all in confusion, rallied their troops, 
and at 11.30 a.m. attacks came from both directions in great force, 
from the trains to the west, and by fresh troops from Tejend, proving 
that the Turkmans had failed to carry out their part of cutting the 
line. All the British officers of the 19th Punjabis had fallen and 
nearly half of the other ranks. The remainder, under command 
of the Sikh subadar-major, who was himself wounded, hastened to 
meet these attacks, one company deploying eastward, the other 
westward. If only now the Russian commander had sent forward 
his armoured train and utilized his strong reserve for the obvious 
purpose of vigorously attacking the enemy from the west, all might 
have been retrieved, but he seems to have been paralysed into 
inaction. 

The two squadrons of the 28th Light Cavalry now came up from 
the south, and the officer in command, seeing the imminent danger 
of the force being surrounded and annihilated, ordered a retirement. 
Even then the gallant old subadar-major was reluctant to comply, 
but, when peremptorily ordered to do so, conducted the retirement 
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with the greatest steadiness. Effectively covered by the cavalry and 
artillery, the 19th brought away all its wounded, and withdrew by 
Nauroz Chashmeh to Arman Sagad. Next morning the retirement 
was continued to Kakhka, the company 1/4th Hants and the British 
guns remaining as an outpost at Arman Sagad.® 

The Russian official account of the action strikingly corroborates 
the above details, and ends as follows : 


__“ Our losses were about one hundred and seventy wounded and forty 
killed ; the great majority of those were the heroic sepoys and Indian 
cavalry. The enemy lost about one thousand men. Giving their due 
to the heroic sepoys and Indian cavalry and part of our troops, one must 
with sorrow remark on the conduct of those who by their di 
behaviour spoilt such a great chance, and prevented further extension of 
wee a golden opportunity, which might have made it possible to annihilate 

e enemy.” 


During the ensuing days the enemy was seen to be actively 
engaged in clearing the wreckage from the line and preparing to 
withdraw from Dushakh ; he evacuated that place on the 18th of 
October and retired to Tejend. On the 23rd, he continued his 
retreat to Merv, proving that he was greatly demoralized. At Merv 
he came to a halt and began to remove the remaining war material 
out of the arsenal at Khuskh. 

The 28th Light Cavalry, under Major Kreyer, together with some 
Turkmans, who had followed up the retiring enemy, now made a 
wide detour and threatened the Bolshevik rear. The enemy then 
hastily evacuated the whole of the Merv oasis and withdrew across 
the desert towards the railway bridge over the Oxus at Charjul. 
The British troops advanced to Merv, and, leaving the company 
of the 1/4th Hants to control the situation there, the remainder 
went on to Bairam Ali, near the ruins of the ancient city of Merv. 
Orders from India prohibited the advance of any British troops 
beyond Merv, but the Russians with their armoured train continued 
to follow up the retreating enemy. Risings against the Bolsheviks 
now took place in Bokhara, Ferghana and other parts, and it was 
evident that, had the Trans-Caspian Army been capable of a vigor- 
ous offensive or the British troops had been permitted to continue 
their advance, the enemy could have been driven across the Oxus 
and the allies could have established themselves on the line of that 
river, or have even compelled the Bolsheviks to evacuate Turkestan. 

@ The casualties in this action were: 19th Punjabis, 47 killed and 139 
wounded (all the British officers, and between 40 and 50 per cent. of the other 


ranks engaged); 28th Light Cavalry, 6 killed and 11: wounded; Russians, 
97 killed and 30 wounded. 
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~ As it was, the Bolsheviks came to a stand at the station of Peski 
and the pursuers halted at the next station Uch Aji. Here, on the 
14th of November, a premature burst occurred in the gun on the 
armoured train and caused a panic in the ranks of the Mensheviks. 
Engines were reversed and all retreated at the fastest speed that the 
trains could make, nor was the flight stayed until, after travelling 
nearly one hundred miles, cover was found behind some sandhills 
round which the line made a curve. Here a halt was made, about 
six miles north-east of Annenkovo station, which is thirty miles 
from Bairam Ali. At the latter place Major Knollys was anxiously 
watching the course of events. He quickly grasped the seriousness 
of the situation. There was no other part of the line in advance of 
Merv which offered the necessary cover to shelter the trains from the 
outranging fire of the enemy’s artillery. If, therefore, the retreat 
continued Merv and all must go. Urgent messages were sent to 
the armoured train, the one reliable unit of the force, to stand fast 
at all costs, and Major Knollys sent an officer up to the front and a 
squadron to Annenkovo, to stiffen the resistance. The expected 
attack was not long in coming ; on the 17th of November a Bolshevik 
armoured train appeared and a heavy bombardment of the position 
commenced from a distance at which the Menshevik guns could 
make little effective reply. For two days the Menshevik armoured 
train bravely stood its ground, in spite of much damage and many 
casualties. ‘The Bolsheviks then desisted ; withdrew their armoured 
train behind the cover of some sandhills seven miles distant from 
those which sheltered our allies, and a few miles south-west of 
Ravnina station. A period of quiescence then ensued, similar to 
that which had existed between Kakhka and Dushakh in the autumn. 
The Mensheviks made Annenkovo station their advanced base with 
their armoured trains and outposts at the sandhills six miles up the 
line. 

The Bolsheviks similarly established themselves at Ravnina 
station covered by their armoured train and outposts at the above- 
mentioned sandhills. The troop trains, in which the troops on 
either side were quartered, stood in a long series on the single railway 
which stretched like a thread across the wide expanse of desert. 
There was a constant shifting and shunting of trains to run them 
back to their respective stations for the replenishment of fuel, water 
and other supplies. 

Winter now set in with a severity deterrent to military operations. 
The temperature was often down to zero Fahrenheit. The water- 
butts trailed long icicles to the ground and before Christmas the 
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desert was covered with snow. Life in the crowded troop trains 
was comfortless and unwholesome. Conditions on that desert 
front were dreary in the extreme, and it is little to be wondered at 
that the moral of the Russian troops, at no time high, sank to a very 
low ebb. The night piquets for the protection of the armoured 
train refused to remain out, the personnel of the train became worn 
out by day and night watchfulness and it became necessary to send 
up a company of the 19th Punjabis from Bairam Ali for the vital 
outpost duty. The men on outpost were relieved weekly and were 
sheltered from the bitter cold by kibitkas, the felt-covered movable 
huts of the nomad Turkman. 

The task of the Russian commander was not an enviable one. 
While anxious to take the offensive, he freely admitted that he could 
not rely upon his troops without British cooperation. Efforts to 
improve the efficiency of the force were still thwarted by the Com- 
mittee in Ashkabad ; better-clasa Russian soldiers were withdrawn 
for employment in the railway workshops and aaa Armenians 
were substituted. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, some baprovenients were 
effected. Mounted and machine-gun detachments trained in 
Meshed by British and Indian officers and non-commissioned officers 
rejoined the force at the end of the year. A body of fifty of 
Bicherakov’s Daghestan Cossacks were sent over from the Caucasus. 
There was a general reorganization ; supply depéts were established 
and conditions were greatly improved for the British force by the 
extension to Ashkabad of the line of communication with India. 

An attempt made by the Government to effect a conscription of 
the large number of free citizens who preferred the security of life 
in Ashkabad to the perils and hardships of the front, failed com- 
pletely. The Government could not enforce its orders and the 
citizens retorted that if the men whom the Committee had retained 
for its dwn protection would lead the way, they would follow |! 
Rumours of a great Bolshevik concentration at Charjui preliminary 
to a fresh effort to reconquer the province caused so much unrest 
in Ashkabad and Merv that a general disarmament was carried out. 
At the end of the year a political crisis resulted in the resignation of 
the incompetent Committee, and its replacement by a Directorate 
of five, which included, on General Malleson’s insistence, two 
influential Turkman sirdars. It must not be supposed that the 
period was one of inaction at the front. Patrols of the 28th Light 
Cavalry, the Turkmans or the Cossacks, reconnoitred the enemy’s 
position daily, especially to see whether the arrival of additional 
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troop trains from the rear portended a renewal of his offensive. The 
enemy’s artillery bombarded the position at intervals, and there was 
desultory fighting during December. On the night of the 7th of 
December the Mensheviks made an attempt to dislodge the enemy 
from the Ravnina position. A bombing detachment was sent to 
attack the troop trains, while the infantry marched astride of the 
railway line to make a frontal attack at dawn. Without British 
cooperation, the movement was half-hearted and failed. 

The Russian staff lived in the train at Bairam Ali station, an hour 
and a half’s steam from the front, and were in daily communication 
with the British headquarters at the Palace. . 

That a few British officers on field service amid the deserts of 
Turkestan should have an Imperial Palace placed at their disposal 
may seem suggestive of the pages of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ” 
however, there it was, and in a campaign where so much was para- 
doxical and fantastic, it did not seem too strange. 

While strict orders had been sent from India that the small body 
of British troops in Trans-Caspia was not to commit itself by any 
advance beyond Merv, a plan was in contemplation for giving further 
support to the Russians in their struggle against Bolshevism, and it 
was hoped by a spring campaign to clear the Bolsheviks out of 
Turkestan and so put an end to the menace to India which their 
continued domination of Central Asia involved. The intention was 
to make up the British force to a brigade of infantry, a regiment of 
cavalry, a battery of artillery, a machine-gun squadron, a field troop, 
R.E., and a signal squadron. A British battalion was to come from 
Baku, and two Indian battalions from India. As a preliminary 
step, a selected officer, Brigadier-General G. A. H. Beatty, was sent 
from India to take command of the troops under the supreme 
direction of Major-General Malleson. General Beatty arrived in 
Meshed at the end of November. At the beginning of 1919 the 
operations in Trans-Caspia were transferred from the control of the 
Government of India to that of the War Office and the force came 
under the command of General Sir George Milne, commanding the 
Army of the Black Sea.* 


@ The numbers and distribution of the British troops when General Beatty 
apse command were: At Ashkabad, 200 men, Royal Warwickshire Regiment ; 
oi pe bag sp igre cies Light Cavalry ; 50 men, 19th Punjabis. At Merv, go men, 
1/4 shire Regiment ; 2 troops, 28th Light Cavalry. At Bairam Ali, lege 
men, ay Punjabis : 2 18-pdr. guns, 44th Battery R.F.A.; 1 squadron, 28th 
Light Cavalry. At the Annenkovo ition, 150 men, r9th Punjabis; 2 troope, 
28th Light Cavalry. The forces of our Russian Allies at Bairam Ali an 
Annenkovo front numbered about 2,000, and consisted of: 3 ares sured Sea. 
each with : 3-inch gun and 1 or 2 machine guns; 2 spare 3-inch guns. The 
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General Beatty arrived at Bairam Ali and assumed command of 
the British troops on the 9th of January, 1919. Since the middle of 
December news had been coming in of activity on the part of the 
enemy and that he was receiving large reinforcements. Hence it 
was evident that an attack might take place at any time. It was not, 
however, till the 16th of January that the climax was reached. The 
night of the 15th was intensely cold, and a dense fog settled down 
upon the desert. The usual patrols were sent out in the early 
morning of the 16th, but the fog made observation impossible, and 
they returned at 8.30 a.m., having seen nothing of the enemy. A 
few minutes later, however, the stillness was broken by the roar of 
two explosions far away to rear. The whole force was immediately 
on the alert, and patrols were sent back to Annenkovo station. They 
found that the line had been blown up and the telegraph cut on both 
sides of the station. A repair party was promptly dispatched, and 
it re-established communication by 10 a.m. Patrols were sent out 
from the front and dispositions made to meet the expected attack. 
The armoured trains, in their usual position under cover of the 
sandhills, formed the pivot of mancuvre. 

The company of the 19th under Captain Pigot was held in 
readiness covering the trains on the west, the threatened flank. 
Here, too, were posted the Meshed company, and the Trans- 
Caspian infantry corps. The two troops of the 28th Cavalry and 
the Turkman Horse protected the right flank and patrolled over a 
wide front. 

The Bolsheviks seem to have specially chosen the day on which 
the relief of the company of the roth at the front was due to take 
place. The reason was that they had learnt that it was customary, 
owing to shortage of rolling stock, for the same train which took back 
the company in the morning to bring back the relieving company 
later in the day. They planned their attack for the time when 
neither company would be at the front. Most providentially Captain 
Pigot’s Company had not yet entrained, though it was on the point 
detachments manning these trains were mainly ex-officers, and by far the most 
reliable of the force. There was a serious shortage of ammunition for the 
ne fourth armoured train was kept in reserve ; 2 batteries of old field guns 
eight guns) ; 2 6-inch howitzers (this artillery was fairly efficient and had plenty 
of ammunition) ; 1st Trans-Caspian Infantry Regiment; 2 battalions of 3 com- 
panies each, and 1 machine-gun company with 8 machine guns (mostly Armenians, 
undisciplined and of low moral); a detachment of 40 or 50 men belonging to 
Bicherakov’s Mounted Daghestani Cossacks ; Turkman Mounted Corps, com- 
manded by Karaz Sirdar, the best of the Turkman leaders ; 3 sotnias, nominally 
400 strong, with 2 machine guns; the Tekke Turkman Mounted Corps, com- 
manded by Obezbaiev. This consisted of 6 to 9 sotnias, nominally 700 strong, 


with 4 machine guns; a mounted and machine-gun unit trained at Meshed ; 
7° strong; a railway construction unit ; and a mining unit. 
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of doing so. An urgent message was sent in to Bairam Ali, and the 
relieving company was immediately entrained, while a squadron of 
the 28th Light Cavalry started for the front partly by road and 
partly by rail. The half squadron at Merv was also ordered up. 
In the meantime, patrols sent out to the west had come into contact 
with the enemy’s demolition parties which had cut the line at 
Annenkovo ; they brought in a prisoner, a German, This man, 
under pressure from the Russian staff, divulged the enemy’s plan 
of attack. A body of four hundred cavalry was to raid and to 
destroy the railway so as to isolate the troops and trains at the front. 
Twenty train loads of troops had been brought up to Ravnina for a 
supreme effort. ‘Two attacks were to have been made simultaneously 
with the blowing up of the line. The main attack was to turn and 
to envelop the left flank ; it was to be carried out by two thousand 
five hundred men, of whom one thousand were released German 
and Austrian prisoners of war. A subsidiary attack was to be made 
down the railway, against the front and right, by one thousand five 
hundred men. These attacks were to be supported by the fire of the 
4'5-inch guns on the armoured trains, eight field guns and a large 
number of machine guns. The defenders of the Annenkovo 
position having been thus surprised and overwhelmed, the main 
Bolshevik force was then to march straight upon Merv by a direct 
track across the desert, and, by seizing that town and railway 
junction, to isolate Bairam Ali. Camel and cart transport with 
three days’ rations was in readiness. This plan was well calculated 
to crush the defence and to effect the reconquest of 'Trans-Caspia 
at one blow. It will be seen from what follows that it was within 
an ace of succeeding, and probably would have succeeded in spite 
of the valour of the defence if it had not been for the fog. ‘The 
Bolsheviks no doubt hoped that the obscurity would help the 
surprise upon which so much depended, but, in the event, it greatly 
favoured the defenders by delaying the advance, by making it 
impossible to coordinate and to deliver simultaneously the assaults 
and by screening the defence from the greatly superior artillery fire 
of the attackers. About noon patrols reported large hostile forces 
three miles north-west of the position, advancing to turn the left 
flank. 
Trans-Caspian infantry, Armenians and Turkmans were ordered 
out to meet this movement. They soon came into contact with 
the enemy, but, being greatly outnumbered and outflanked, were 
compelled to retire. The Meshed Company and two platoons of 
the rgth were sent up to extend the line to the left. They checked 
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the enemy’s advance for a time, but then they, as well as a third 
platoon which was sent up, were outflanked by far superior numbers. 

The attack against the centre and right had meanwhile begun to 
develop ; the enemy’s armoured trains and their field artillery on 
some sandhills east of the line opened fire, but the mist prevented 
them from ranging and their shells went over the position. Infantry 
and cavalry, however, pressed the attack with determination and 
gradually forced back the two troops of the 28th and the Turkman 
Horse. The Russian commander, having lost control of his troops, 
gave way to despair and resigned the direction of the action to the 
British company commander. 

By 3 p.m. the situation had become extremely critical, On the 
left the enemy had worked right round the flank and was approaching 
the railway in rear of the trains. Most opportunely at that moment 
the train arrived from Bairam Ali bringing the company of the roth 
under Major Drummond. It was received with hot fire at short 
range, the bullets shattering the windows and splintering the 
woodwork of the officers’ carriage. 

The company detrained at once and dashed forward without 
waiting to gain touch with the rest of the force. It met the advancing 
enemy in the mist and it was only when all four platoons had been 
extended in the firing line that the enemy’s right flank was found. 
Pressing the attack against this flank with irresistible vigour, the 
Punjabis rolled up the enemy’s line and sent it northward in head- 
long flight across the front of the original line, the fire from which 
swept them down in numbers. Meanwhile, in the centre the enemy’s 
advance had forced the 28th and the Turkmans right back, and, by 
about 5 p.m., the leading armoured train was surrounded and a 
furious fire fight was being carried on at point-blank range. Captain 
Pigot hastened forward with his last platoon. The enemy had 
occupied the piquet post close to the train when the Russian gunners 
sprang out of the train and charged them most gallantly. The 
platoon of the 19th followed and together they drove the enemy off 
towards the north. Here, too, the situation was saved by a hair’s- 
breadth. The defeated troops of the main attack were seen in full 
flight across the desert. The panic spread to the rest and the 
desperately fought action ended, as darkness fell, in victory for the 
defenders. The fog, the approach of night and the exhaustion of 
the force prevented more than a limited pursuit. Seven machine 
guns were captured, but the enemy got away his artillery. The 
squadron of the 28th Light Cavalry from Bairam Ali and the half 
squadron from Merv arrived only during the night. The losses 
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out of the two companies of the 19th Punjabis were one Indian 
officer and eleven men killed, and thirty-six wounded, a remarkably 
small number considering the severity and duration of the fighting. 
The Bolshevik losses, according to prisoners taken some days later, 
amounted to five hundred and sixty killed and wounded, besides 
many missing. One hundred and eighty-two dead were found in 
front of the position next morning and many were known to have 
succumbed to the bitter cold during the retreat. 

The Bolsheviks, after the failure of this supreme effort, did not 
venture to renew the offensive until the British troops had been 
withdrawn. 

On the 21st of January General Sir George Milne came from 
Constantinople to visit the Bairam Ali front and to discuss the 
situation with General Malleson. Very soon afterwards the decision 
to withdraw the Mission and all British troops from Trans-Caspia 
was communicated to General Malleson. The demobilization of the 
British Army was proceeding and the demand for retrenchment and 
withdrawal from all unnecessary military commitments was insistent. 
The Turco-German menace to India had passed away and the 
strife between Menshevik and Bolshevik had become a domestic 
concern, the burden of which our Russian Allies were perhaps too 
ready to put upon British shoulders. General Malleson asked to 
be given till the end of March to carry out a task, which, if taken in 
hand hastily, might lead to most serious difficulties. He foresaw 
that the Bolsheviks would immediately resume the offensive, and 
many of the Russian troops at the front would desert to them. 
The railwaymen would probably refuse to work the railway ; the 
extreme revolutionary elements among the population would be 
aroused, and the withdrawal might easily become a matter of the 
troops having to fight their way out. 

Absolute secrecy was essential while the preliminary steps were 
taken. Arrangements were made to send away quietly all surplus 
baggage and the sick and wounded and to hand over to the local 
troops stores too bulky to remove and no longer likely to be required. 
General Malleson then arranged to furnish the War Minister of the 
Ashkabad Government, General Kruten, with sufficient funds to 
go to Baku and obtain reinforcements of infantry, guns, munitions, 
aeroplanes, etc., from Denikin’s Army. Sufficient at least to make 
a demonstration under cover of which the withdrawal could be 
made. He next broke to the Trans-Caspian Government in secrecy 
the news of the impending departure of the Mission and its troops ; 
news which naturally caused great consternation. General Malleson 
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then contrived through his secret service agents in Turkestan to 
spread rumours that the British were hatching a deep plot to deceive 
the Bolsheviks by an ostentatious retirement from the Merv front 
while they made a wide detour by a line of wells in the desert west 
of the railway in order to cross the Oxus below Charjui and so get 
across the Bolshevik line of communication with Tashkent. The 
Russians and Turkmans, largely reinforced from across the Caspian, 
would then advance from the Merv front against Charjui, while the 
British attacked it in rear. So successful was the ruse that the 
Bolsheviks not only hesitated to advance when the British troops 
were withdrawn, but even made preparations for a rapid retreat, 
packing their baggage and sending it to the rear. 

By the first week in March the orders for the withdrawal had to 
be made public, and they immediately evoked appeals from all 
classes to General Malleson for delay or for reconsideration. The 
Turkman especially, who had suffered so much from the tyranny of 
previous Russian rule as well as from the savagery of the Bolsheviks, 
insistently begged that British protection in some form might be 
allowed to remain. The bravery and good conduct of the British 
troops had won their admiration and respect, the intervention of the 
Mission in their interests on various occasions had instilled a genuine 
belief in British justice and good rule, and so most friendly relations 
had developed. 

As a result of the careful preparations made by General Malleson 
the evacuation was carried out with a smoothness that was really 
remarkable under the circumstances. On the rst of April the last 
Indian troops marched out of Ashkabad for the Persian frontier and, 
by the sth, the last of the Mission had followed. Although no 
fighting on any considerable scale took place on the Merv front 
after the engagement on the 16th of January there were occasional 
collisions between the patrols of the 28th Cavalry and the enemy in 
which the former greatly distinguished themselves. One of these 
occasions was on the morning of the 2nd of March, 1919. A patrol 
of fourteen men under a lance-dafadar was reconnoitring among 
the sand dunes when five of the enemy’s cavalry were sighted. ‘The 
patrol were advancing cautiously towards them when suddenly two 
bodies of the enemy’s cavalry, each about fifty strong, hitherto 
hidden by the sandhills, were seen converging from either flank. 
The patrol galloped for the gap between them but were met by a 
third party. The patrol then divided and charged right and left. 
The enemy fired from their horses, dropping two of the lancers 
and wounding several horses. A hand-to-hand struggle followed, 
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the 28th using their lances with great effect and the men, whose 
horses ‘had been shot, their rifles. Twenty-one of the enemy were 
said to have been killed. The patrol then broke through and 
scattered, but they all got back to camp except two, who were believed 
to have been killed but who were taken prisoners to Tashkent, and 
escaped some months later. They made their way back totheir 
regiment at Meshed. The Russians marked their admiration of 
the feat by conferring the Cross of St. George upon all members of 
the patrol. 


In any criticism of the action of our Trans-Caspian Allies . 


allowance should be made for the difficulties with which they had 
to contend and the raw material which they had to use. Credit, too, 
should be given for much personal heroism, especially among the 
ex-officers of the former Russian Army. ‘The manner in which they 
strove to keep their end up under the most discouraging circum- 
stances won the admiration of their British comrades. The wives 
and children of some of these officers were living in the trains at 
Merv. Their cheerful endurance of their privations, exiles from 
their homes, and robbed of all their possessions, was beyond all 
praise. 

The medical service was perhaps the most efficient of the auxiliary 
services. ‘The hospital trains were very good, as was the nursing 
staff. The courage and devotion of the Russian lady nurses under 
such trying circumstances, gained them the deepest respect. One, 
Sister B——, will be specially remembered by the British officers, 
for she was wounded in action with our Indian soldiers at Kakhka, 
but returned to her duty at the front till the end. 

Railway efficiency was characteristic of both sides. The railway 
staff were very skilful in making hasty repairs to rolling stock or the 
permanent way. The engines were run on crude oil, known as 
mazut. In this respect the Trans-Caspians had the advantage 
with the Baku oil supply at their backs, while the Bolsheviks had 
great difficulty in adapting engines for the consumption of wood 
fuel. The protection of the armoured trains was improvised with 
sleepers and cotton bales until better material became available. 

A General named Lazarev was sent up with the reinforcements 
from Denikin’s Army to conduct the defence on the withdrawal of 
the British. When the Bolsheviks became convinced of the reality 
of this withdrawal they soon resumed the offensive, and Merv fell 
in May. All the men of the Meshed Detachment are said to have 
been killed in a brave resistance. ‘Tejend fell in June, and Kakhka 
at the beginning of July. The Trans-Caspian Government then 
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fled to Krasnovodsk. Ashkabad was occupied by the Bolsheviks 
on the 15th of July. The Mensheviks held on for some time toa 
position near Kizil Arvat, but, by the autumn, the whole of Trans- 
Caspia was in the possession of the enemy and their outposts in 
touch with the British outposts at Bajgiram, where the Meshed- 
Ashkabad road crosses the Persian frontier. Oraz Sirdar retired 
to property in North Persia, where he died about three years later. 

Though the work of the British Military Mission was thus 
undone, its efforts were far from having been fruitless. The 
Bolsheviks had been held at bay until it was too late for our other 
enemies to join hands with them across the Caspian. Moreover, 
the sympathy and help extended to the inhabitants by the British 
Mission and the magnificent bearing of the troops made an im- 
pression in Turkestan that will survive their departure for many 
years to come. 

Out on the desert beyond Annenkovo, beside the railway line, 
a simple monument was erected by their comrades to the memory 
of the officers and men of the 19th Punjabis who nobly gave their 
lives in this hard-fought campaign. Is it too much to hope that it 

has been respected by the Bolsheviks ? 


THE FRENCH OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 
1915 
(With Three Maps) 


WITHOUT completing the account of 1914 beyond the sth of Septem- 
ber, the eve of the battle of the Marne, the French Historical Section 
of the General Staff has published a single volume on 1915, with a 
case of maps and four large volumes of Appendices.* Its sub-title 
is “‘ The Offensives of 1915 —The Winter of 1915-1916.” Four 
officers were concerned in its compilation. 

The volume is of special interest to us because it contains the 
accounts of the great French offensive in Artois towards Vimy Ridge 
in May, 1915, in which the British share was the battles of Aubers 
Ridge and Festubert ; and of the double offensive in Artois and 
Champagne in September, to cooperate in which the battle of Loos 
was fought. These offensives were mounted with all the skill of 
which the French Staff was capable, prepared by bombardments with 
a number of heavy guns and amount of ammunition which the British 
could only envy, and carried out by the infantry with a bravery never 
again equalled. Yet the French Armies, with a high proportion of 
_ fully trained men, achieved no greater success than the British with 

their few old divisions filled up with partially trained men and the 
inexperienced divisions of the Territorial Force and the New Armies, 
supported by a few dozen heavy guns. Both nations used the same 
method, a long bombardment (except the British one at Aubers, 
which was short), followed by an infantry assault, the final stage of 
open warfare. Whether they would have done better to have 
employed methods of sap and mine—both the Vimy and Champagne 
areas were favourable for mining operations—and then assaulted 
the breaches thus made, as was done at Messines in 1917, we cannot 
know. The only lesson that the French staff drew from the failures 
was : 

‘* La percée avec exploitation des résultats ne sera possible que Tennemi 
Hee ere et usé, lorsqu’sl n’aura plus assez de réserves disponibles pour fermer 
la Ros 


® Les Armées Frangaises dans la Grand Guerre, Tome iii. Paris. Imprimerie 
Nationale. Although published in 1927, it bears the date 1923. 
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No doubt the same deduction must have been drawn by Falkenhayn, 
for it explains not only the Somme but Verdun, and takes the art 
of war up to the point reached by Grant, fifty-one years before in 
1864 in Virginia. 

The French offensive of gth-18th of May, 1915, in Artois (see 
Map 1) was carried out by the Tenth Army, commanded by 
General d’Urbal, under the superintendence of General Foch, with 
18 divisions, 3 cavalry divisions, 780 field guns, 293 heavy guns 
(including 44 of 9:5 cm.), 55 guns of 3-7 cm. and 124 of 5:8 cm. 
General Foch asked for and was allotted 91,050 rounds of heavy 
ammunition and 600,000 of 75 ; but actually 342,372 and 1,813,490 
were fired in the battle. His plan was to capture Vimy Ridge by a 
principal attack in the centre and two flank attacks. The northern, 
which was to be made first, was to secure the crest of Notre Dame 
de Lorette. The Germans opposed to the French Tenth Army 
consisted of only four divisions ; but these were reinforced by two 
more on the first day of battle, and eventually reached a total of 13. 

The assault after six days’ bombardment was “ brilliant ’’ so 
far as the XX XIII Corps (General Pétain), the second from the left, 
was concerned. It made an advance of nearly 2 miles on a 2}-mile 
front on the plateau between Neuville St. Vaast and Souchez, where 
there were no villages. The XX Corps, next it on the right, made 
a little progress, was held up by the “ Labyrinthe”’ and failed to take 
Neuville St. Vaast. Little was gained elsewhere. In the following 
days the assault was repeated and Notre Dame de Lorette with some 
ground was gained in the Carency valley, and the villages of Ablain 

St. Nazaire and Carency were captured. But very heavy losses were 
incurred, and the first stage of the battle was brought to an end on 
the 15th of May. It was resumed on the 15th of June without any 
further success, and finally stopped on the 18th of June. The 
French casualties were 2,260 officers and 102,500 men ; the Germans, 
according to their official casualty lists, 49,446, of whom 136 officers 
and 7,300 men were prisoners. The official historians consider 
that had the initial success of the XX XIII Corps been followed up 
a break-through might have resulted. But the corps reserve, only a 
brigade, was put in “‘ drop by drop,” and the nearest division of the 
Army reserve was 7$ miles away, and did not come up in time. 

The share of the British is duly mentioned. The repulse of the 
attack of the 9th of May (Aubers Ridge) is attributed to the enemy’s 

machine guns “ which the artillery had not been able to destroy ; ” 
and the ill-success of the 15th of May and following days (Festubert) 
to the troops being “hampered by the ground being marshy in places, 
20 
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dotted with houses and intersected by hedges and roads, and brought 
to a stop by machine guns hidden behind these obstacles.” 

The second battle of Ypres, which was going on throughout 
the time covered by the second battle of Artois, receives scant 
mention. There is no hint that warnings of a gas attack had been 
received or that the difficulties of the British were mainly occasioned 
by the two French divisions on their left disappearing and leaving an 
open flank. The account is as follows : 

“‘ Making use of asphyxiating gas for the first time, the enemy drove 
back the British troops and French troops of the Detachment of Belgium, 
which suffered serious losses in men and material. The situation seemed 
grave enough to General Foch to make him dispatch several divisions to 
reinforce the sector menaced. The 153rd Division was first sent to the 
Detachment of Belgium by rail and motor ; the 152nd followed it on the 
24th [the day of the first gas attack against the British, that is the Canadian 
Division], and the 18th Division, with the staff of the [X Corps, followed 
on the 25th.” 


We are told that General Joffre filled up the places of these three 
divisions in the Tenth Army by others, and the narrative of second 
Ypres concludes : 

“The German offensive against the Ypres Salient did not prevent 
the British Army from continuing its preparations for the offensive ; but 
it inspired Field-Marshal French with fears for the security of his left ; 
so he relieved by European troops the Indian contingents which were on 
that wing [actually he sent up the Lahore Division to reinforce the Ypres 
Salient], and at his request General Joffre decided to maintain [sic] chives 
French Active divisions between the right of the Belgian Army and the 
left of the British.” 

These, according to a footnote, were the 45th, 152nd and 153rd, 
all of which contained African troops, those of the 45th Division 
being the battalions which, with some Territorials, had given way 
on the 22nd of April at the first gas attack. | 

The greater part of the volume is taken up with the preparations 
for and fighting in Champagne and in the third battle of Artois, 
which was simultaneous with Loos. 

General Joffre’s original directive of the 26th of June announced 

his intention of : 
“ profiting by the present circumstances which have led the Germans to 
weaken their Western Front {in order to attack Russia] to break their 
organized defensive lines and force them to accept battle in open country. 
The Group of Armies of the North (General Foch) will seek this rupture 
of the enemy’s front in the region of Arras. It will have at its disposal 
the maximum of means that it is possible to allot to it, and will be supported 
by all the available cavalry. Its operations will be in conjunction with a 
British offensive towards Loos and Hulluch.” 


| 
| 
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The Group of Armies of the Centre (General de Castelnau) was to 
study a powerful offensive in Champagne by the Fourth Army on 
the chance of reinforcements becoming available for it. ‘Thirteen 
new divisions were in effect organized in June and July by breaking 
up seven Territorial divisions, and reducing the strength of companies 
from 220 to 200, and eight more were freed by insisting on the British 
taking over more of the front, for which purpose the Third Army 
(General C. C. Monro) of nine divisions was formed. 

After some discussions between Generals Joffre, Foch and de 
Castelnau, in which were pointed out the strategic advantages of 
attacking in Champagne owing to the distribution of the German 
Armies and the direction of their lines of communication, and “ the 
tactical advantages of not having to storm villages [of which there were 
few in Champagne] against which our heavy artillery is still 
impotent,” the French Commander-in-Chief on the r2th of July 
issued a new “ Instruction Générale,” in which he decided to make 
the principal offensive in Champagne (with the Second and Fourth 
Armies) and “‘ a secondary offensive in the region of Arras with the 
Tenth Army in liaison on the north with the British Army,” and 
Generals de Castelnau and Foch at once issued orders for the 
preparation of the attacks. 

Sir J. French had been kept informed of the general progress of 
General Joffre’s plans, but he was disposed to stand on the defensive 
until the Kitchener divisions arrived in France in good numbers. 
On the 12th of July, after issuing his instructions, General Joffre 
directed General Foch to see the Field-Marshal and represent to 
him “the capital importance that the French High Command 
attached to the matter,” and express the hope that he would take 
part with at least ‘‘ten divisions and the maximum of material means.” 
A chapter is then interpolated on the various local operations during 
the summer of 1915. The principal of these was in the Argonne, 
where on the 2oth of June the Germans attacked, and fighting went 
on until the 14th of July. In this both sides lost heavily, the French 
casualties being over 30,000, and the consequences were the removal 
of General Sarrail from command of the Third Army. In Woeuvre 
(Bois du Pretre), too, and in Alsace (Metzeral) there was considerable 
fighting, the French losing nearly 25,000 men. 

Meantime the preparations for the double offensive were con- 
tinued. General Joffre on the rgth of August fixed the date for it 
as the 8th of September, but a few days afterwards General Pétain 
(promoted to command the Second Army) reported that owing to the 
slow arrival of his corps and the success of the attack being dependent 
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on long and careful artillery fire, he could not be ready before the 
25th of September. General d’Urbal (Tenth Army) estimated 
that the work required could not be finished before the end of 
September. The situation in Russia decided General Joffre to fix 
the date definitely as the 25th for the attack in Artois. He had 
originally planned that the French and British attack in Artois 
should precede that in Champagne by several days in order to 
attract the enemy’s reserves from Champagne. ‘There was, however, 
the chance of the Artois operations failing, and it might be impossible 
to conceal the defeat from de Castelnau’s troops ; also, although the 
weather might be at first favourable for the Artois attack, that it 
might change and force the postponement of the Champagne attack, 
and thus give the enemy time to get back his reserves. On the gth of 
September, therefore, the French Commander-in-Chief decided 
that both offensives should begin on the same day. 

The most extraordinary part of the programme was the detailed 
arrangements for the French and British cavalry to be sent through 
the enemy’s front directly a gap was punched, and make a “‘ desperate 
pursuit without waiting for the infantry.” 

A further disclosure of interest is that General Joffre objected to 
Sir John French holding back three divisions (Guards, 21st and 
24th) in reserve. On the 12th of September he 


* insisted that he [Sir J. F.] should put these divisions, before the offensive, 
at the complete disposal of this [the First] Army ; the experience of the 
fighting in the month of May had demonstrated clearly that this is the 
only means of assuring their intervention in time to exploit a success.” 


His advice was not followed. 
The French Commander-in-Chief ordered the immensity of the 
effort to be brought to the knowledge of every soldier : 


“* The initial operations will be carried out by 35 divisions in Cham- 
agne, and 30 divisions, 12 of them British, in Artois. In addition, 12 
gian and French divisions will be held ready to take part. - 
quarters of the French forces will march to the general battle. They will 
be supported by 2,000 heavy pieces and 3,000 field guns. . . . All the 
chances of success are united if one thinks that the recent attacks at 
Arras were undertaken with 15 divisions and 300 heavy guns.” 


When the order for the renewed offensive of the Tenth Army 
against Vimy Ridge had first been communicated to General d’Urbal, 
he conceived that it should take the form of a series of methodical 
preliminary actions to secure a good base for the main attack, and 
particularly to capture the village of Souchez and the ‘“‘ Labyrinthe,” 
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a network of trenches of which he had failed to get possession in 
May-June. Until this covering position was in his hands he did 
not propose to attempt the second phase, the occupation of Vimy 
Ridge ; after which he would, in the third phase, extend and enlarge 
his occupation north and south. General Foch’s ideas were other- 
wise. He directed General d’Urbal to carry out his three phases 
simultaneously : 


“* to aim beyond a mere tactical success at a strategic break-through capable 
of producing decisive results, and to push the main body of his troops 
rapidly in the direction of Douai. In consequence, the offensive should 
be conducted from the first with the greatest vigour and continued as a 
violent thrust without interruption, with the object of reaching the final 
objective, and without stopping to widen the breach by operations to the 
right and left. The whole force of infantry and cavalry, followed closely 
by the artillery, should be employed without restriction, except as regards 
those absolutely necessary to occupy the captured position.” 


He gave as the first objective (see Map 2), “‘ the hill of Angres, 
Souchez village, the crest of Vimy Ridge, the line Beaurains— 
Blairville wood.” Thus the front of attack was considerably 
enlarged, but only two additional divisions were allotted to the 
Tenth Army. Its strength on the 25th of September was 17 Active 
and 2 Territorial divisions, and a cavalry corps. 

The French infantry assault was begun 6} hours after the British, 
at 12.45 p.m., General Foch having ordered that it was not to take 
place “‘ until four hours after the moment when observation of fire 
on the German second position became possible.” It was not 
successful. The results are described as “ insignificant’ on the 
right, “slight” in the centre; only on the left was part of the 
German front line entered and held; but this did not much assist 
the British, as opposite Lens, between them and the French attack, 
was a long passive front held by a Territorial division. 

On the 26th of September, although General Foch ordered the 
attack to be continued, the Tenth Army was unable to make any 
progress of importance. General Joffre, hoping for more success 
in Champagne, directed General Foch to “‘ act with discretion,” and 
keep intact any unengaged divisions, with a view to their being 
transferred to Champagne. At 10.45 a.m. he telegraphed : 


“Stop the attacks of the Tenth Army, taking care to avoid giving the 
British the impression that we are leaving them to attack alone, or to the 
Germans that we are relaxing our efforts. Try if possible to send the 
Commander-in-Chief two divisions without delay.” 


Subsequently in an interview with General Foch, whom he called to 
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see him, General Joffre, on news of a supposed success, cancelled 
his instructions and merely ordered ammunition to be economized. 

On the 27th of September only two corps attacked, but not until 
2 p.m.; they made insignificant progress, and at 3 p.m. General 
Foch stopped operations until 1.40 p.m. on the 28th. 

On the 28th a further attack was made; but only one division 
made any substantial progress, actually reaching the crest of Vimy 
Ridge in the German third line. The weather now became very bad 
and General d’Urbal reported that he would not be in a position to 
renew the attack before the 3rd of October. But, to assist the 
British, the French IX Corps between the 30th of September and 
3rd of October took over the line of the 47th and Guards Divisions 
up to and including the southern half of Loos village. 

General Foch now proposed to Sir John French a combined 
convergent attack on the German salient in front of Loos; but in 
the end, after many conferences to arrange a joint offensive, the 
French Tenth Army took no further share in the battle, beyond 
making “a strong artillery demonstration ” against Hill 70. 

In Champagne, in spite of the magnitude of the French effort, 
the results were in the end no more successful than in Artois (see 
Map 3). On the first day they appeared very favourable, and the 
first position was carried at several places ; but the Germans, having 
watched the preparations, had full warning, and had withdrawn their 
artillery so as to make the principal defence in the second position. 

On the 26th further progress towards the second position was 
made ; it was reached on a front of 74 miles by the Fourth Army, 
and actually entered, temporarily, at one place; and the total of 
prisoners captured reached 16,000. After desperate attacks on the 
27th, 28th and 29th, which only led to small breaches being made 
in the enemy’s second position, the heavy losses and the necessity 
to bring up more ammunition forced General Joffre to order a 
provisional halt in the offensive. 

The further attack was made on the 6th of October against the 
74 miles of the German second position reached on the 26th of 
September, after a thorough artillery preparation. Mist favoured the 
attack at 5.20 a.m.; the village and the Butte de Tahure were 
captured by the 3rd Division, but elsewhere both French Armies 
were repulsed by the Germans, and the attack having nearly 
exhausted the reserves of ammunition, General Joffre brought the 
operations to an end. 

In a section on the lessons of the year, it is stated that the 
principal one was : 
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*“‘ The rupture of the enemy’s front cannot probably be achieved by a 
single blow, but only by means of successive and prolonged efforts. . . . 
To the conception of a gigantic coup de main succeeded that of successive 
assaults on a wide front, repeated at as short intervals as possible.” 


As regards detail, all depended on the cooperation of infantry and 
artillery ; it was not sufficient that the guns prepared the attack, 
they must back it up, and in the manner that the requirements of 
the infantry demanded. 

Before considering the winter plans, General Joffre ordered a 
reorganization of the front in accordance with the principles: that 
the troops left in the front line should be as few as possible, so that 
the remainder might have instruction and rest ; that they should be 
disposed in depth, so that sudden offensives could be undertaken 
at any place selected. ‘The chief anxiety was reinforcements ; 1916 
could only provide 1,236,000, and it was estimated that 1,600,000 
would be required to keep the Armies up to strength ; it was therefore 
proposed to use more coloured troops. Owing to numerous 75 
guns bursting, in spite of batteries of field artillery having been 
reduced to 3 guns in April, 1915, there was a deficit of 1,162 pieces, 
and 148 batteries were required to give each division and corps three 
groups; and to replace the old go mm. gun of the Territorial 
divisions, 57 batteries of 75 were necessary. 

The heavy artillery was still insufficient. On the eve of Verdun 
France had 3,748 guns, of which only 241 were rapid fire ones of 
modern date. 

The consumption of munitions had passed all prevision, and 
stocks could only be accumulated gradually, although in November, 
1915, the output per ro day periods was 960,000 field-gun shells, 
and 290,000 heavy. 

In preparing for the next offensive General Joffre made provision 
for a German attack through Switzerland, arrangements being made 
to dispatch three Armies under General Foch. In the Groups of 
Armies General Dubail proposed an attack in Upper Alsace, de 
Castelnau another on the Champagne front, Foch wished to renew 
the Vimy offensive, Joffre himself inclined to one near the Somme. 

There is a long account of somewhat unpleasant bickering 
between French and British headquarters as to reliefs, each Ally 
asking the other to take over more of the line. Sir John French 
was compelled to this course because his Government called on him 
to provide divisions for Eastern adventures, the Salonika expedition 
now taking shape. On the 19th of November he appears to have 
expressed himself somewhat sharply to the French Commander-in- 
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Chief on the subject, showing him a Memorandum he proposed to 
send home, in which he had written that the scheme “‘ exhibited such 
a misconception of the situation in France and such a mistaken use 
of the resources of the Empire, that he might feel obliged to refuse 
respectfully to carry on the conduct of operations in the present 
campaign.” The increasing weakness of the French Armies made 
it necessary to compensate for it by the fuller employment of British 
soldiers and material, and, in his opinion, a decision could only be 
obtained on the British front. 

Joffre thereupon asked that the front of his Tenth Army, between 
the British Third and First, should be taken over, besides the piece 
of the Loos front and the 2-division front south of the Somme where 
he had relieved the British in October. Eventually it was agreed 
that the right of the Tenth Army should be replaced by British troops. 
The Chantilly conference of the 7th-gth of December, 1915, and the 
decision on the plans for 1916 are left to the next volume. 

There is a chapter on the local operations from the 7th of October, 
1915, to the 21st of February, 1916. 

On the 2nd of December Joffre was made Commander-in-Chief 
of all the French Armies, but of unity of command nothing was 
said. To this failure and to the lack of rapid-fire heavy guns, the 
official historians consider was due the weakness of the situation 
when 1916 opened. 
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FROM CHANGIZ KHAN TO LENIN 
(With Map) 
By Major L. V. S. BLacKEr, The Guides 


ALTHOUGH the revolution in Russia has been discussed from nearly 
every point of view, and its every aspect described, yet little attention 
has been given to the racial factors underlying its rise and develop- 
ment. 

It is difficult for people who are stupefied by the conditions of 
modern life in Western Europe to visualize a picture for themselves 
of what constituted Sarmatia in the second, third and fourth 
centuries of this era, when the great waves of Scythian Nordics * 
swept through it from Western Asia. 

The progress of modern ethnology leaves little doubt that what 
we now call Russia was then inhabited, except for some small Greek 
or Byzantine elements in the south-west, by an aboriginal Finnish 
population of Mongoloid type, like those now called Mordvins, 
Cheremisses, Chuvash and Votiaks. The probability is that most 
of the country north of latitude 55 or 56 was uninhabited tundra,t 
swamp and forest. This, however, does not affect the question. 

Before the coming of the Scythian Nordics, there had indeed 
been other irruptions into the country. The “Q” Kelts, for 
instance, have left pronounced traces in the Caucasus and very 
probably in the Ukraine. This movement, going back as it does 
to 1,000 or 1,500 years B.C., has left an influence much less pro- 
nounced than that of more recent invasions. Further, there seems 
reason to suppose that there was little if any racial difference 
between these tall, fairish, thin-featured Kelts and the Dane, the 
ancestors of the Hellenic governing classes, who already had a footing 
in South Russia. 

More recent than the Keltic was an irruption of quite a different 
nature carried out by an utterly distinct race, to wit Attila and his 
Mongols. Not only was this different from the point of view of 
the ethnical and physical characteristics of the invaders, but there is 


* Or “ Caspians.”’ +t Frozen marshy plains in Northern Russia. 
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little doubt that they must have come into Europe by a completely 
different route. 

To understand these great movements properly it is necessary 
to consult a map of such a kind as to give a reasonably accurate idea 
both of the distances involved and of the character of the country 
over which these racial movements had to pass. The first condition 
demands a map on a suitable orthomorphic projection ; the second 
calls for an accurate presentment of the hill features. The latter 
is especially important because it is necessary to search out and 
to identify the defiles in the various mountain ranges through 
which these incursions had to pass. The average map slurs these 
over. That, however, published recently by the Geographical 
Section of the General Staff on a scale of 1/4,000,000 is almost ideal 
for the purpose of our study. An inspection of it will show quite 
clearly why the early Mongols must have come into Europe for the 
most part through the defile of Sergiopol * and north of the Caspian 
and Aral seas, and we must bear in mind that at that time these two 
were joined into one. 

We must touch on this point again. To revert, for a moment, 
to the Mongol invasion of Attila: this probably had no great effect 
on the racial character of the aborigines of what is now Russia, 
partly because in breed the invaders differed little (if at all) from 
them and partly because the Mongols refrained from intermingling 
to any great extent with the populations of conquered countries. 

The Scythians, on the other hand, appear to have swept all 
before them and to have had small compunction in the matter of 
hybridization. By the fifth and sixth centuries a.p. the population 
of Russia had consequently suffered a great change. Numerically 
large numbers of the invaders remained in the Caucasus, in the 
country of Kuban and more especially in the Ukrain, where they 
seem almost to have exterminated the aborigines. 

Their track through the Caucasus was most probably by the 
central route of the Pass of Dariel and by the eastern route of 
Derbent along the coast. Their onward progress is distinctly 
interesting. ‘Tracing them as we do, to the country of Kiev, where 
they founded a kingdom, and placing ourselves in their shoes for a 
moment we find a movement to the north unattractive, as there was 
nothing to be gained there and probably impracticable for their 
ox carts, herds of cattle and mobs of horses, on account of the 
primeval forest which must have covered the country. Movement 
to the north-west is still more definitely out of the question on 


* In the province of Semirechensk, or Yettisuisk, in N.E. Turkistan. 
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account of the marshes of Pinsk. The unfordable Dniester hinders 
passage to the south-east, whilst the thickly wooded and trackless 
Carpathians stand as an obstacle to the west. There remains the 
little gap of Ostrog in Volhynia which affords a passage a few miles 
wide between the foothills of the mountains to the south and the 
swampy country to the north. Through this gap it is clear that our 
ancestral tribesmen must have passed, for these Scythians were the 
ancestors of those afterwards called the Goths, and so of the Franks, 
Angles, Saxons, Juts, Teutons, Visi-Goths, Scandinavians, Varan- 
gians, and many other of those barbarians who destroyed Rome. 

They are no less the ancestors of the fighting Juts of the Punjab, 
who, whether Musalman, Hindu or Sikh, form an important factor 
in our politics in Asia to-day. 

Not only did these Scythians, blending with the Greeks, form a 
kingdom governed by tall, fair, blue-eyed, thin-featured people in 
Ukrain, but their near descendants passing through the Elbe Valley 
and southern Sweden came back on to the Baltic coasts and founded 
the principalities of Moscow, Pskov, Novgorod and others besides 
the States of Livonia and Courland. 

In these northern republics we find the same tendency to over- 
whelm and to blend with the Finnic aborigine. In White Russia 
(Ruthenia), and for that matter in Lithuania, this Nordic stock 
appears to predominate in their descendants. In Great Russia, 
however, the result has been what is obviously a hybrid between the 
Nordic conquerors and the Mongoloid aborigines. 

The mongrel race is a very large one and its psychology accounts 
for a great deal of the history of later centuries. 

_ All these events took place comparatively recently and were still 
taking place but a short time before the Norman Conquest. 

The matter was still further complicated by subsequent invasions, 
notably those of Changiz Khan, Tamerlane and their lieutenants. 
True to their tradition the Mongols in these their later invasions 
did not mix much with the conquered people, but, at the same time, 
an ethnical result of their rule appears to have been the driving out 
of a considerable portion of the more characteristically stiff-necked 
Nordic Varangians, who would not submit to the Tatar yoke, into 
the outlaw Cossack communities of Zaporozh, Don and Ural, and 
also into Lithuania and Poland. This movement, probably a small 
one, under the Mongols became much greater and more significant 
when the Romanovs substituted serfdom for Tatar dominion. The 
repercussion of this was a big factor in the making of the Russian 
Empire, for was it not such leaders as Stenka Razin and the outlaw 
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Yermak who founded, by their filibustering methods, Nordic 
dominion in Siberia and over the Steppes, and destroyed the Tuchum 
and Tobolsk Khanates ? 

By the time, then, of Peter the Great we find Russia ruled by a 
small aristocracy largely composed of tall, long-headed, blonde 
Nordics such as the “ Baltic barons,” whilst the very numerous 
Mongol elements, whether pure or mixed, both Finnish and Tartar, 
are completely suppressed and repressed. 

The pendulum was now swinging strongly against the broad- 
headed, brown-eyed, black-haired, short-statured Mongol. At the 
zenith of his power in A.D. 328 he had swept as far west as the 
Marne; but the nadir was not reached until the year 1900 when 
Nordic armies broke into Pekin itself and sacked the Winter Palace. 

A very few years were, however, to elapse before the Nordic 
aristocracy of Russia, which had more than any one else brought 
China to her knees and crushed the glory of the Mongols and the 
Manchus, was to suffer a setback. Five short years afterwards the 
Russian Army was defeated in Manchuria by a Mongoloid people. 
The defeat was the more significant in that it was due more than 
anything else to the effeteness of the governing castes of Russia 
rather than to any lack of fighting backbone amongst the troops. 
The fact that in the veins of the Japanese Samurai officer there flows 
some Nordic or Caspian blood is but an insignificant point. 

The next important, and perhaps the final, stage in the backward 
movement of the Russian aristocracy was reached in 1917-1918. 

It is not perhaps over-stating matters to say that in the whole 
of Russia the Nordic is now definitely the “‘ under-dog.” Apart 
from being much reduced in numbers by the losses of the war, and 
by the massacres of the revolution, most of the remains are now in 
exile and the Russian Nordic is represented by little more than a few 
Ukrainian and Ruthenian peasants and some Cossack and Caucasus 
elements, all thoroughly under the yoke of the commiussar. 

The picture is completed by the loss by Russia of the Nordic 
classes of Finland, Latvia, Lithuania and Poland. 

The present ruling commissar class belongs to a definite racial 


The world is now beginning to find cause to remember that 
when the Mongols drove across middle Europe in early medizval 
times they were pagans, or more precisely, Shamanists. Buddhism, 
which is now only a veneer over the Mongolian races, for example, 
Tibetans, Kalmuks, Buriats and the Mongols themselves, was 
originally a simple monotheistic religion borrowed from the 
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characteristically monotheistic Nordics. Gautama himself must 
have belonged by race to that early wave which is now called Keltic 
in Western Europe and Rajput in the Punjab. 

Buddhism as it now exists among the Mongol races is radically 
changed and is no more than a nominal cloak for the primzval and 
ancestral Demonism. It is not far distant from the “‘ atheism ” of 
Moscow and the worship of the embalmed Lenin. 

In spite of all the jargon of’ the “ Mahatmas,”’ and of the 
Blavatskis and Baskhirtsevas, those who have travelled in the Gonpas 
of the Mongols know well that Shamanism or Demonism is their 
real faith, and that it is not for nothing that the “‘ Warlock Finn ” 
has his reputation for sorcery in the forecastles of the Merchant 
Service. 

These Shamanist Mongols were certainly tolerant in matters of 
religion; Chingiz no less than his descendant Akbar. It is not 
surprising to find that they adopted more advanced faiths when they 
came in contact with more developed peoples. 

The aboriginal Finns and Esths became Christians as well as the 
Wendish ancestors of the Prussian, the latter not altogether willingly 
but under the hearty suasion of the Teutonic Knights. The so- 
called Tatars of Kazan, of the Crimea, of Azerbaijan, the Bashkirs, 
the Kirghiz and the ravagers of Khoresm embraced Islam. Another 
of the Tatar nations, and one by no means the least important, the 
Khazars, became Judaized. Some go so far as to say that Chingiz 
Khan himself was of this tribe, and it is interesting to compare 
them with the Moslemized subject race, the Hazaras of Central 
Afghanistan. 

Those interested in military antiquities will have little difficulty 
in identifying the Mongol national costume in the Hussar uniform 
of to-day. The Kalpak, which we call the busby, the tasselled 
boots, the fogged jacket, the braided pantaloons, the dolman, the 
bosses and Cowrie shells of review order saddlery, all coincide. 
The throat-plume represents the scalp lock of the Mongol’s victim 
just as it does amongst the Mongols’ cousins of North America.® 

The present-day German word for the Hussar jacket is a#tlla. 

This explains the riddle of the alleged Jewishness of the com- 
missar of Russia. The answer to it is both Yes and No. Heis, if 
judged by the religious culture of his immediate ancestors, in nearly 
every case a Jew. On the other hand by race, and even one may say 
by racial instinct, he is not a Jew. His blood is that of the Mongol 


* Incidentally the Mongol invasion of Europe was made possible by ‘their 
invention of stirrups. 
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Ashkenazim, diluted to an extent that we can only guess at by a 
certain inter-marriage with some of the Sephardim. 

If we analyse what Bolshevism really means, we find that its 
quintessence is nothing more or less than anti-individualism. An 
explanation for this can be found in the Mongol ancestry of the 
commissar class, no less than in that of some typically brachy- 
kephalic types as those of Karl Marx, Engels, Liebknecht and so forth. 
We are accustomed to say that our own Nordic ancestors came from 
Central Asia, and so did those of our adversaries in the world, the 
Mongols. Yet a very short glance at the map which accompanies 
our study shows that the Oxus Valley, the home of our own ancestors, 
is an entirely different Central Asia, far distant and distinct in every 
way from the Central Asia south and south-west of Baikal, the 
primeval home of the Mongols. 

The Nordics from the Caspian Basin were Kelto-Rajputs, Gothic 
or Scytho-juts, or, lastly, Norsemen-Pathan. All have an extreme 
individualism bred in their bones from hundreds of generations of | 
emulation, rivalry and striving in the race towards the sea and 
towards the richer lands of the south and west. 

The contrary picture is that of the primitive Mongol tribes 
buried away in the heart of the Continent, fenced round by im- 
passable tundras, mountain and desert, and living the character- 
istically levelling and communistic life of the Steppe-Nomad. 
Here was no scope for emulation or striving or any outlet or hope for 
individualism. It is not really so strange to find, then, that Karl 
Marx himself foresaw as the logical outcome of his own doctrines, 
one dictated by the instincts of his ancestors, a universal return to 
the nomad life of the Steppes. A few exceptions which broke the 
age-long monotony of this existence, that is the short-lived outbursts 
of Attila, of Changiz Khan and of Tamerlane, and of the more 
durable one of the Japanese, but served to prove the rule. Can it 
be wondered at then that the instinct of immemorial generations 
dominates the rulers of Moscow ? 

No one who looks through ethnological spectacles at the portraits 
of nine out of ten of the dictators of the Kremlin can fail to identify 
the broad skull, the characteristic eyes and eyelids, the wide nose, 
thick lips, brown eyes, black hair and short stature that are utterly 
Mongol. These may profitably be contrasted with such character- 
istically Nordic people as Wrangel, Denikin, Koltchak and the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. 

Moscow is well aware that its European existence, commenced 
by the great Peter, has come to an end. The Third International 
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now looks over its shoulder back towards the Central Asia of its 
forbears. One cannot help noting that the only country not formerly 
Russian which has become a “ Socialist-Soviet Republic” is 
Mongolia itself, whilst such people as the Buriats and Kalmuks 
and most of the Kirghiz have fallen in with the new régime without 
a murmur. They have formed Soviet republics within Russia. 
It would be over-colouring the picture to ascribe the recent Orienta- 
tion of South China towards the Soviets as being due entirely to the 
instincts and sympathies of race. 

It would be equally foolish to shut one’s eyes to the fact that both 
these countries are several degrees nearer to Moscow, and corre- 
spondingly further from friendship with Western Europe, than they 
were even three or four years ago. 

In Europe we have some peoples who are pronouncedly Mongols 
and others who are “‘ Alpine’ or ‘‘ Mongol-Alpine,” which often 
amounts to the same thing in a less degree. It is an almost uncanny 
coincidence that so-called communist revolutions have taken place 
in, for example, Prussia and Westphalia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Estonia 
and China, all countries inhabited by a pronouncedly brachy- 
kephalic people. To carry the point still further, we find “ com- 
munist ” parties whose strength is above the normal in Finland, in 
South-west Caucasus and in a somewhat different form in Turkey. 
Outside Europe the same phenomenon shows itself. ‘“ Red” 
Bengal is inhabited by Mongolo-Dravidians, Hindustan has many 
remains of Mongol blood, and Java is racially not dissimilar to Bengal. 
Korea dabbles in subversive movements, whilst the Mongol 
physiognomy of at least one Egyptian revolutionary is patent to the 
eye. Even Uzbekia has developed a communist party. 

Turkey may be the exception which makes the rule, but Turkey 
has had her revolution in recent years. 

Furthermore the political outlook of Angora under the blue-eyed 
Kemal is much further removed from Moscow than were the brachy- 
kephalic Committee of Union and Progress and their successors. 

The converse also holds good. Nordic or Caspian elements 
have everywhere fought against Bolshevism and resisted it with 
greater or less ultimate success. 

Characteristic instances are found in the Ukraine, in Poland, 
which is still Nordic-led ; in the Cossack nations of Kuban, Terek, 
Orenburg and the Don, in Latvia, Georgia and finally in Persia, 
Afghanistan and the Punjab. 

The three last named are of especial interest because they have 
resisted the most intense Bolshevik efforts for seven years. 
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To carry the matter still further back, we can trace a dolicho- 
kephalic preponderance amongst the Allies during the Great War, 
and in opposition to the pronounced brachykephaly of the Central 
Powers, a state of affairs accentuated by the defection of Russia. 

Germany herself, owing to the combined effects of industrialism 
and emigration, suffered a great racial change, from Nordic to 
Alpine, during the nineteenth century. This coincides curiously 
with her change of sides against us between 1814 and 1914. Yet 
again, Napoleon’s German allies were all of races more Nordic than 
his German enemies. 

In military matters it is interesting to study the method of 
uniformity, standardization and meticulous cut-and-dried provision 
for every contingency which characterizes the Mongol and the 
Alpine. Contrast this with the successes achieved by the happy-go- 
lucky methods of the Nordic soldier who, provided he reaches the 
common goal, must be allowed to use his own erratic and anomalous 
methods. He overcomes emergencies by a capacity for rising to the 
occasion. . 

To turn to another aspect of Mongol psychology. Between the 
years A.D. 1211 and 1223 no less than 18,470,000 people in China 
and Tangut lost their lives at the hands of Changiz and his followers, 
notably Hulagu. 

In 1263, when Hulagu took Baghdad, he massacred 800,000 of 
the followers of the Caliph. By destroying the irrigation works on 
which Mesopotamia depended for bread, he reduced that populous 
world-granary to the desert that we found it in 1914. 

The Mongols did not do this from sheer blood-lust, but from a 
desire to emancipate the conquered peoples from what they con- 
sidered the serfdom of industrial urbanization and the yoke of the 
wage slave. Hulagu called himself the “ Scourge of God,” and 
Howarth tells us that “‘ his creed was to sweep away all cities as the 
haunts of slaves and of luxury, that his herds might freely feed upon 
grass whose green was free from dusty feet.” 

Is not this a close parallel to the ghastly doctrine of Lenin, who 
was willing to bring down the population of Russia to a handful 
in order that the “dictatorship of the proletariat” might 
survive ¢ 

This idealism cost Russia 15,000,000 lives. There are probably 
many ‘‘ communists ’”’ to-day who are not afraid to advocate the 
reduction of the population of Britain to the twelve millions or 
so which her soil could support were capitalism, industrialism and 
private trade destroyed. 
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Though the Mongol and the Mongol-Alpine are now ranged in 
Opposition in the world to the Nordic (and to the Mediterranean), 
it is not perhaps the pure-bred Mongol who is our most dangerous 
enemy. 

To go more deeply into the point, we find that it is the hybrid 
races which are dissatisfied, ill-conditioned, unreliable and trouble- 
some. 

The unmixed races of both breeds are notably easy-going and 
amenable to reason, suasion and agreement, no one more so perhaps 
than the real Mongol or Manchu. | 

Contrary instances amongst people of mixed breed are almost 
innumerable. We have only to think of Mexico, Bengal, Egypt, the 
Malays, Greece, Oudh, Prussia, South America generally, and the 
Firbolgian parts of Ireland. 

A mixture between the Nordic and Mediterranean seems less 
harmful than where other races are concerned. and this lends 
colour to the view that they are near relations, and but recent 
bifurcations from the same stem. 

The mutiny of the so-called “ Bengal” (really Hindustani) 
Army in 1857 is an interesting illustration of political results derived 
from ethnological causes. 

Up till 1839 there was undoubtedly a strong leavening of Nordic 
blood in Hindustan, i.e. Agra, Oudh, etc. This was of Pathan, 
Scythian, Jat and Rajput stock, and it constituted the fighting part 
of the Army, which till then had some fine pages in its history. 
Mistaken tactical methods, combined with a foolish attempt to 
squeeze the sepoy into the mould of Frederick William of Prussia, 
led to the disasters of the Gurkha and of the first Afghan wars. 

Forty thousand men were wiped out in a few days in the Khurd 
Kabul defiles. ‘This was an important loss to a population of but a 
handful. It finally tipped the racial balance; the remnants of 
Nordic blood became swamped with that of the Dravidian, which 
had been creeping up for a generation before. The Mongol blend 
provided the last straw. 

The result was the disaster of 1857. 

Nowadays one may travel far in Hindustan, and to the east and 
south of it, without finding a man in whom Nordic blood pre- 
dominates. 

The Nordic, or so-called “‘ Aryan,” only exists in a few odd 
families and clans, such as in Garhwal. 

Except in the Punjab and on the frontier, the ‘‘ Aryan ” to-day 
is for practical purposes almost mythological. 
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The five millions of thoroughbred Punjabis, whether Rajput, 
Jut or Ghaznavide-Pathan by descent, showed themselves to be true 
Nordics during the late war by losing 50,000 dead for us. 

The student of human nature will recognize them to be a big 
asset on our side in the coming struggle in Asia, provided that we 
recognize and support the instinct of racial kinship which is the root 
of the matter. 

More than ever, then, since Changiz Khan’s time, the world 1s 
ranged in two great camps, not as the suburban mind would have 
it, black and brown versus white, but brachykephalic demonist 
Mongoloid against dolichokephalic monotheist Nordic and 
Mediterranean. 

Moscow itself is well aware of the subconscious calls of race, 
which in the last resort so sway the human man when he comes 
back to the primitive passions of struggles for existence. 

But Moscow is very cynical in these matters. In the west, in 
developed industrialized countries, she works to break up the natural 
and wholesome bonds of blood and race, which bind her adversaries 
against her. Amongst the Mongol peoples the picture is very 
different. We hear little in China, in Bengal, in Java, in Korea or in 
Uzbekia of social warfare between classes, but a great deal about 
race-consciousness and of race-hatred. 

This is in Asia, but there are two completely different Asias : the 
one of Turan, now hostile to us, and the other of Iran from 
Kurdistan to the Sutlej. It is this latter East that Alexander thought 
of when he planned “ a brotherhood between East and West.” He 
carried his thoughts into action by allying himself and his Mace- 
donians with the Bactrian subjects of the Raja of Takasila, against an 
enemy of another race. 

The Punjabi descendants of the Bactrians, Scythians, and of later 
Nordic invaders are our near blood relations in the world and will 
bear it out in action. The thoroughbred: Punjabi is far more a 
“white man,” both by his own instinct and according to science, 
than the slant-eyed, broad-skulled hostis humant generis of Moscow. 

The upshot of it all is that it is upon the instincts of breed that 
we must rely in order to defeat what is really a manifestation of 
racial instinct. This demands the fostering of national and tribal 
sentiment, which is still wholesomely pro-British amongst the 
peoples of Nordic descent in Asia. Nothing will be more fatal 
than to subordinate it to the artificial and anti-British ‘‘ all-India ” 
spirit that characterizes the Western-taught intelligentsia of Hind. 
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AN UNCENSORED WAR CORRESPONDENT * 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT was a war correspondent in Gallipoli, and 
he tells us that in these memoirs, which he claims to have written 
for the most part on the spot or immediately after the events related 
therein, his aim has been to describe events and scenes as they 
appeared to him at the time, to throw light on the leading actors in 
the drama, and to discover the underlying motives for their actions. 
In point of fact, he has done much more than this. His book 
throws considerable light on the duties and responsibilities of a war 
correspondent to his country as well as to his employers, and on the 
danger which may arise from any abuse of the privileges of that 
office. 

In 1915, when selected to represent the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association at the Dardanelles, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett already had 
several campaigns to his credit, but he tells us that one of the reasons 
for his selection was that he had succeeded in bringing off several 
“‘ scoops” for his newspapers in the last Balkan Wars. He was 
apparently anxious to repeat these “ scoops,” and, not unnaturally, 
this desire soon brought him into conflict with the authorities. 
Every correspondent in the field is subject to military law, and a 
note to Section 6 of the Army Act points out that : 


“Every one present with an army should bear in mind that the 
publication of letters from the army containing facts and opinions, often 
entirely erroneous, relating to the operations or prospects of the campaign, 
can scarcely fail to have mischievous results.” 


Yet Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, in the belief that it was part of his duty 
to criticize the conduct of the operations, by his own showing, 
persisted in attempting to send home letters and telegrams the 
gloomy nature of which could scarcely fail to encourage the enemy 
and to depress his own side. He shows that he was continually 
disloyal to the Commander-in-Chief ; and if, as he claims, Sir Ian 
Hamilton referred to him as a ‘‘ Jeremiah,” his own diary encourages 


* “The Uncensored Dardanelles,” by E. Ashmead-Bartlett. Hutchinson. 
21s. 
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the belief that the title was well deserved. Four days before the 
landing, and before the plans for it had been disclosed to Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, he was writing that he had “‘ become convinced 
that the Expedition was almost certainly doomed to failure,” and 
it may well be doubted if he kept this opinion to himself. ‘There- 
after his tent seems to have been the meeting-place for disgruntled 
officers ; and there, apparently, the grumbling and discontent which 
will always be found in certain quarters at moments of strain and 
hardship, were sure of sympathetic hearing. 


** —__’g_ denunciations of certain generals,” he wrote, “‘ beats any- 
thing I have heard up to date. He told me that they were trying to 
get rid of him, but are afraid because he is an M.P. with too many 
influential friends in the party.” 


On the oth of May, at a moment when the Government at home 
was straining every nerve to attract Italy to our side, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett wrote in his diary, ‘‘ What I wish to do is to tell the world 
the blunders that are being daily committed on this bloodstained 
peninsula,” and throughout the book there are signs that he was 
continually rendering himself liable to trial by court-martial on the 
charge of ‘‘ using words calculated to create alarm and despondency.” 
Finally, in September, he was dismissed from the Force for sending 
home an uncensored letter addressed to the Prime Minister; and 
the attack which he now makes on the conduct of the Dardanelles 
operations would seem to reflect the measure of his discontent. 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett wields a fluent and picturesque pen, and 
some of his pictures of Gallipoli are as life-like as any one could 
wish. But his pages abound with so many inaccuracies, and some 
of his statements are so exaggerated, that it is difficult to place any 
reliance on his criticism of military operations. It is not easy, for 
instance, to trust the judgment of a writer who baldly asserts that 
the fighting in Gallipoli was “ of a severity unparalleled in the 
history of modern warfare,” and that the Suvla offensive was 
“* probably the greatest reverse ever suffered by a British Army in 
the field.” 

In some of his earlier pages—before his quarrel with the censor- 
ship—the author is on firm ground, and here, at least, his comments 
are worthy of attention : 


‘No other first-class Power,” he writes, ‘‘ would ever have rushed 
bull-headed at the Dardanelles and Gallipoli without months of reflec- 
tion. . . . Complete plans would have been found pigeon-holed long 
before the outbreak of war. But there were none in 1915.” 
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He shows, indeed, that the military commander on the spot, called 
upon to make last-minute plans for a landing after all hope of surprise 
had gone, was faced with a strangely difficult task. Some of these 
difficulties he referred to in detail. On the 21st of April, 1915, he 
wrote : 


“We are about to attempt to land an army on an unknown shore... . 
No more precarious operation can be undertaken than to land an army 
from boats in face of an enemy entrenched up to his neck.” 


Even Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, apparently, could at that time find no 
satisfactory solution to the puzzle, for, as already noticed, he looked 
upon failure as almost certain. Meeting Sir Ian Hamilton at 
Mudros, before he had been told of the final plan adopted, he claims 
to have said to him : 


“* General, the task ahead is one of the most difficult that has ever 
been undertaken, and the expedition can only succeed if you have suffi- 
cient troops to push right inland at the start, and if the Government 
keeps you well supplied with reinforcements.” 


Subsequent events were to prove the accuracy of this forecast. 
It is, therefore, remarkable that in the introduction to the volume, 
forgetting that the extracts from his diary would contradict him a 
few pages later, he claims to have held an entirely different view. 
Discussing in this introduction whether in existing conditions the 
campaign could possibly have succeeded in April, 1915, he writes : 


“‘T shall not attempt to conceal the views I hold on this subject. I 
have held them from the first day I ever joined the expedition, and I have 
never changed them since. I am firmly convinced that, in spite of our 
initial blunders [i.e. that our plans were prematurely disclosed by the 
naval attack, and that the expedition was starved in men and munitions], 
we could have easily succeeded in clearing the Turks from Gallipoli and 
opening the Straits to the fleet. I shall always continue to believe that 
our disasters in the field were due to the faulty tactics and still more 
faulty strategy of Sir Ian Hamilton.” 


He goes on to assert, as so many people have asserted before him, 
that the true solution of the problem in April, 1915, was to land at 
Bulair, to take up a position astride the Peninsula, and to starve the 
Turkish garrison into surrender. This solution looks so obvious 
to any one who glances at a map of the Dardanelles, that it is of 
interest to quote the opinion expressed in the German official mono- 
graph on the campaign. In discussing the possible courses open to 
Sir Jan Hamilton, the German author of that book, who served on 
Liman von Sanders’s staff, says : 
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“ The most attractive spot at first sight seemed to be Bulair. ‘There 
the Peninsula was narrowest. If the enemy was fortunate in disembarking 
a large force it might push across to the Sea of Marmara. The Turks 
would then be in a critical position. Success at Bulair would not, 
however, entail the collapse of resistance nor the fall of the Narrows. It 
would not cut a vital artery. ‘There was always the possibility of supply- 
ing the Turkish army from the Asiatic shore. The enemy, therefore, 
would have to reckon with the fact that the Turkish resistance would be 
continued unweakened, and that it would cost him heavy losses to traverse 
the 30 miles which separated Bulair from the Narrows. Further, if he 
landed at Bulair, he would be exposed to the danger of fire from two 
sides. In addition to facing west, he would also have to face east against 
the main Turkish forces approaching from Thrace. Finally, the landing- 
places lay east of Bulair forts, and open to their fire. There were, there- 
oe many reasons against the choice of the Bulair sector as a landing- 
place.” 


Whether it was for these or other reasons that the Bulair scheme was 
rejected by the British G.H.Q., the wisdom of its rejection was 
plainly revealed when the Turkish dispositions in April, 1915, 
became known after the war. At Helles, where the 29th Division 
suffered so heavily in getting ashore, it was opposed by only two 
battalions of Turks without artillery. At Bulair, where Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett claims it should have been landed, it would have 
been opposed by no less than eighteen battalions supported by 
medium and heavy guns in addition to field artillery. The defences 
at and near Bulair, including the immensely strong Bulair lines, 
were also far more formidable than those at the other possible 
landing-places, and the anchorage at Bulair was commanded by 
Turkish guns. Marshal Liman von Sanders, in the memoirs which 
he published some years ago, and which have since been translated 
into French and English, explains that when the British attack 
began on the 25th of April, he at once proceeded to Bulair and 
remained there throughout the 25th and 26th; that, despite the 
urgent calls from the south for reinforcements, he allowed only five 
of his eighteen battalions at Bulair to be sent away on the night of 
the 25th; and that it was not until the evening of the 27th, when 
it had become definitely established that the invaders’ main attack 
was being made at Helles, that he at last agreed to denude the 
isthmus of troops. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett merely detracts from the 
value of his book when he says, 


“ We now know from Liman von Sanders that the lines of Bulair 
had been abandoned on the afternoon of 25th April, and that the two 
divisions holding them had been moved to reinforce Anzac and 
Helles.” 
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After the failure of the initial attack, and when the only hope of 
ultimate success at the Dardanelles seemed to lie in a new landing 
with strong reinforcements, it is now known that the question of 
seizing the isthmus of Bulair was again reviewed by the naval and 
military commanders on the spot, and again discarded as imprac- 
ticable. Not only were there reports of large Turkish concentrations 
in that neighbourhood ; the arrival of German submarines in the 
/Egean had added to the hazards of a landing so far north, where no 
protection could be afforded by the use of submarine nets. 

Naturally enough, these arguments were not known by the war 
correspondents, and Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett was at this time obsessed 
with the importance of Bulair. In June, 1915, he returned to 
London for a few days; and the account of his interviews with 
Cabinet Ministers regarding the future conduct of the campaign 
throws an interesting sidelight on the prevailing conditions in 
Whitehall. First we are given a picture of Mr. Churchill (the ex- 
First Lord of the Admiralty) and himself (the war correspondent) 
sitting up till 3 a.m. working out a scheme to show what should be 
done by Sir Ian Hamilton to ensure success. Next day there was a 
meeting with the Prime Minister at Downing Street : 


“‘ Winston produced the maps, and we went over with him [Mr. 
Asquith] the scheme we had worked out the previous day. He followed 
all the points raised with the interest of a professional strategist. ... 
Putting his finger on the narrow neck of the Peninsula, he said, ‘ It seems 
to be the only natural thing to do.’ ” 


That night, at the request of the Prime Minister, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett prepared an appreciation of the naval and military situation 
at the Dardanelles, for use at a Cabinet meeting to be held next day. 
This appreciation, which is published in extenso, is naturally full of 
inaccuracies, the most misleading of which was the unfounded 
assertion that the Turks had fortified the upper reaches of the 
Dardanelles with guns and minefields, and that the capture of the 
Narrows would no longer of itself enable the fleet to reach the 
Marmara. 

Fortunately, the Government did not ask for the Bulair scheme 
to be put into execution without referring the point to the com- 
mander on the spot. It is now known that, whereas there were 
three Turkish divisions near Bulair on the 6th of August, at Suvla, 
where Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett had warned the Government that a 
landing might present great difficulties, as it “‘ was probably occupied 
in force,” there were only three battalions. 


THE RUSSIAN DEFENCE AGAINST 
NAPOLEON IN 1812 


(With Map) 
By ALEXANDER SMIRNOFF 


PART II 


FROM THE NIEMAN TO SMOLENSK, 23RD OF JUNE TO IST OF AUGUST, 
1812 


WHEN it became known at the Russian headquarters that Napoleon 
had crossed the Nieman, it was decided to concentrate the First 
Russian Army at Svenzyani, which up to then was concentrated 
between Keidani, Vilna and Lida. Orders were given to the Second 
Army to move on Vileika from New Dvor and Volkovisk, and, 
should this prove impossible, to retire on Minsk—Borisoff. 

Napoleon’s plan of action was to pierce the hostile centre. With 
this object in view, he proposed with 220,000 men under his 
immediate command to attack the Russian Army, and, when he 
had forced it to fall back, to hold the bulk of his Army against 
Barclay, while he detached a force against Bagration’s rear. Mean- 
while, Jerome was to move from Grodna, with 80,000 men, and 
after crossing the Nieman a few days after the main body was to 
attack him frontally. Between the two French Armies, Eugene 
with 80,000 men was to aid Napoleon’s main host. On the extreme 
left Oudinot stood with 37,000 men on the Lower Nieman, later 
commanded by Macdonald, while on the right menacing Siedliz 
was placed Swartzenburg, 34,000 strong. Napoleon was convinced 
the Russians would be unable to join forces. 

On the 26th of June, Alexander left Vilna for Svenzyani on his 
way to Drissa Camp, towards which the First Army was already 
retiring. It had been ordered to fall back via Soloki, Svenzyani, 
Kobelniki, while the Second Army was to harass the enemy’s flank 
and rear aided by Platoff’s cavalry. The idea of giving battle had 
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not yet been given up, as Barclay was in disagreement with Phull, 
who was pressing for a hurried retreat to the Dvina, without fighting. 
Barclay was of the opinion that rear-guard actions were necessary, 
believing that the enemy should be checked at every stage. He 
rightly considered that to retreat without firing a shot would 
demoralize the troops, and he also pointed out that as Dokturoff’s 
VI Corps had barely reached Lida it would be placed in danger 
should the other detachments belonging to Barclay make for Drissa. 
On his arrival at Svenzyani, the Tzar sent fuller instructions to 
Bagration and Platoff, which greatly complicated their operations. 
Bagration was to confirm to Platoff’s movements, who was to prevent 
the enemy from cutting off Bagration’s retreat to Minsk—Borisoff. 
The very reverse should have been ordered; the cavalry should 
have been left at the absolute disposal of Bagration. After sending 
these instructions Alexander, on the 27th of June, received news of 
the enemy’s advance against the I and II Corps (First Army). This 
led him to expect that Napoleon’s principal blow would be delivered 
against them, and, consequently, on the 28th, Bagration received 
fresh instructions further aggravating his difficulties. He was now 
instructed to cross the Shara river, making for Beliza or Novogrudok 
and thence to Vileika to join the First Army. ‘“ The direction 
assigned to the Second Army might easily have brought on an 
encounter with superior hostile forces. ‘The task indicated was not 
to approach, but to join the First Army, which confused the Second 
Army commander as to the final aim of his mission.” ® 

Meanwhile, on the 28th of June, Napoleon entered Vilna, where 
he was acclaimed enthusiastically by the Polish inhabitants. But 
the French cavalry had already lost contact with the retreating 
Russians, and the Emperor was uncertain as to their whereabouts. 
He ascertained on the 1st of July, from information gathered by 
Murat, that Barclay’s Army had retired towards Svenzyani. Next 
day, the 29th, Napoleon sent out his cavalry in three directions, 
north, east and south, supported by detachments of infantry. 
Reconnoitring south and south-east, the French fell in with 
Dokturoff’s belated Corps, and a sharp engagement took place. 
Napoleon, from the reports which he received, believed that these 
troops belonged to Bagration’s Army, whereas they were virtually 
those of Barclay. He decided to push the greater part of his own 
Army east and south-east, sending a portion of it south to strike 
Bagration in the flank. Without awaiting reliable information, 
therefore, Napoleon formed a totally mistaken mental picture of the 


© See General Harkevich’s ‘‘ War of 1812,” p, 103. 
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situation. He decided to throw forward against Bagration (in 
reality Dokturoff) three columns—a strength of 53,000 men—on a 
front of eighty kilometres, operating two days’ march from Vilna. 
He kept in hand 48,000 men in Vilna for all emergencies. But the 
Emperor was not long deceived regarding Dokturoff’s Corps, for 
by the 2nd of July he had ascertained that it did not belong to 
Bagration’s Army. Information also came in from Jerome, who 
was still near the Nieman, that a few days must elapse before he 
could come in contact with the Second Russian Army. Napoleon 
at this date estimated that Bagration’s Army would reach Lida by 
the 3rd of July, and Vologin by the 4th. He decided, therefore, to 
suspend momentarily the offensive against Barclay and to attack 
with vigour Bagration’s rear and flank, employing for this purpose 
the troops of Jerome and Davout. He thus hoped to rest the French 
forces which were acting against Barclay, but he gave strict orders 
that they were not to lose touch with him, and he ordered Eugene to 
continue his advance slowly to the south of Vilna. 

On the 2nd of July, Barclay’s First Army was standing on the 
line Soloki—Svenzyani—Kobelniki, but, when news arrived of the 
French advance, the retreat was once again resumed. ‘The Russians 
marching in three columns, principally by night on account of the 
great heat, reached Drissa on the gth of July, in the vicinity of which 
town the whole force assembled two days later. Here they were 
reinforced by 10,000 men. 

Phull’s plan had now been carried out as conceived by its author, 
but during the march there was considerable friction between him 
and the headquarters staff, and Alexander for the moment became 
doubtful as to the advisability of following the plan any longer. 
At Drissa, however, he again fell under Phull’s spell, although, 
fortunately, not for long. The first attack made against it came 
from General Michaut, a Sardinian émigré, serving in the Russian 
Army, who warned the Tzar of the danger the First Army would 
incur should it stay at Drissa. Alexander inspected the camp 
minutely, accompanied by his staff, among whom was General 
Paulucci, who openly called Phull a madman and urged that he was 
little better than a traitor for staying at Drissa. The camp was 
considered by the majority of the staff to be too narrow for the 
number of troops assembled there, and it was also pointed out that 
a thick wood on its left flank could mask the approach of the enemy. 
While interminable discussions were taking place whether or not to 
give up the Drissa Camp, important news came in from Bagration. 
He had been outmaneuvred by Davout, and finding it impossible 
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to reach Minsk before the French, he had been forced to retire on 
Bobruisk. Phull’s plan, therefore, had to be abandoned, as Barclay 
could not remain at Drissa should Bagration be unable to menace 
the Emperor’s flank as the French advanced. Barclay then sent 
a letter to the Tzar, advising him to quarter part of the First Army 
outside the camp, as it was too restricted in space. Alexander 
called a council of war, at which Barclay’s proposal to retreat to 
Vitebsk was agreed upon. Both Russian Armies were now to join 
forces. Drissa was to be evacuated, and the militia called up in 
Central Russia to act under Miloradovich as a reserve. All the 
able-bodied men in the western districts were to serve with the 
Colours. An Observation Corps was to be stationed at Smolensk, 
consisting of reserves. The Danube Army received orders to move 
to Volhynia. Last, but not least, the headquarters staff was re- 
organized. General Yermoloff became Chief of Staff with Colonel 
Toll as Quartermaster-General. Both were men of ability, and it 
was soon evident that the Army was in more capable hands. Hence- 
forth the war became a national one. 

It is interesting to note that notwithstanding the events recorded 
above, the Tzar still remained uncertain whether or not to give battle. 
* Up to now, thanks to the Almighty, all our Armies are still intact, 
but our movements become more intricate and delicate. A false 
move can endanger our plan, aimed at a far superior foe at every 
point. Against our twelve divisions he has sixteen or seventeen, 
not counting the three sent towards Riga. Against Bagration’s 
six divisions, the enemy has eleven. Against Tormasoff (in 
Volhynia) the forces are equal. It is as difficult to decide upon a 
battle as to avoid it. In both cases one can easily bare the road to 
Petersburg, but after losing a battle it will be hard to continue the 
campaign.” ® 

Whilst these events were taking place, the French, after reaching 
Vidsi on the 7th of July, lost touch with the Russians two days later. 
For the next forty-eight hours they had to rely exclusively on 
information gathered from the inhabitants. On the 12th they were 
at Belmont. Napoleon did not entrust the leadership of the troops 
acting against Barclay to one commander, but divided his forces 
into three detachments under Murat, Ney and Oudino, each 
receiving orders separately from him. The Emperor is open to 
blame for such an arrangement. Unity of command was all-im- 
portant, and much precious time was lost in consequence of a 


© See Schilder’s ‘‘ Alexander I,” Vol. 3, p.86. Alexander to Count Saltykoff, 
16th of July. 
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policy which had reacted unfavourably on the future course of 
events.* 

Meanwhile, Bagration, who, as already related, received orders 
on the 28th of June to make for Novogrudok—Vileika in order to 
join hands with Barclay retreating on Drissa, after a strenuous 
march of a hundred and fifty kilometres, mostly in pouring rain, had 
reached Novogrudok on the 3rd of July. Here news reached him 
that the French were already across the Nieman, and the following 
day this information was confirmed by prisoners, who stated that 
Davout, moving from Oshmiyani to Minsk with six divisions (60,000 
men), was within forty-five kilometres of the Russians at dawn that 
‘morning. Nothing daunted, Bagration moved north, intending to 
strike Davout’s rear while on the march to Minsk. But the Russians 
had barely begun crossing the Nieman when Bagration heard that 
the French were already at Slonim (Jerome’s troops) and twenty 
miles north-west of Lida. Realizing that his situation was a 
dangerous one, Bagration now suspended the advance and fell back 
hurriedly to Minsk, hoping to reach it before the enemy—a move- 
ment which exposed his own flank to the advancing French. On 
the 6th of July he informed the Tzar of his inability to reach Vileika 
and of his intention to make for Minsk, but he had hardly sent his 
despatch when this movement became impossible. Davout and 
Jerome had approached Bagration from the north and from the west 
respectively, Novogrudok being occupied by Polish cavalry. Com- 
bined action by the two Russian Armies was now out of the question, 
and on the 7th of July Bagration gave up all idea of reaching Minsk 
and resolved to retire towards Bobruisk. 

Davout at this time was straining every effort to reach Minsk, 
as he had heard from Napoleon that Bagration’s advanced guard 
would be unable to approach the town before the 8th of July. He 
entered the town that day, and immediately sent forward his cavalry 
to Kaidanovo, Egumen, Borisoff and Gorodok. He was well aware 
that Bagration had turned south to Nesvig, in the hope of reaching 
Slutsk and Bobruisk, and, as he had gained his immediate object, 
he gave orders to rest his troops. At the same time, Bagration 
resolved to halt at Nesvig, thereby facilitating the retreat of his 
convoys and artillery to Bobruisk. 

Jerome, meanwhile, despite the intense heat which followed the 
rainy weather, was advancing by forced marches in order to make 


* Ten days after crossing the Nieman, the French cavalry lost one-third of 
its horses, owing to an epidemic of colic. No forage was obtainable, the crops 
being still green. 
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up for the time which he had lost at Grodno. Fearing a new out- 
break of wrath on Napoleon’s part, he paid no heed to the hundreds 
of men who fell out of the ranks through exhaustion. Many suc- 
cumbed to sunstroke and cases are recorded of suicide, so appalling 
were the hardships which he called upon his troops to endure. A 
cavalry engagement took place on the roth of July, when Platoff 
with eleven Cossack regiments fell on the French horsemen at Mir, 
midway between Novogrudok and Nesvig. In this action the 
Russians momentarily checked the French advance, and the invader 
was faring bady when night stopped the fight and the Russians 
fell back. 

Hearing that Davout had reached Minsk and that Bagration was 
forced to retreat on Bobruisk, Napoleon no longer had any fears for 
his right flank. Once again, therefore, he turned his attention to 
Barclay’s Army. So far he had succeeded in separating the Russian 
Armies and in gaining possession of the direct road to Moscow, 
but the hostile forces were still undefeated and his primary object 
was to vanquish them in the field. Realizing that as a result of 
Jerome’s prolonged stay at Grodno it was well-nigh impossible to 
destroy Bagration’s Army, Napoleon now pushed rapidly forward, 
threatening simultaneously Barclay’s retreat to St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. His plan was designed either to move on Polotsk or on 
Vitebsk. He detailed Jerome to march against Bagration, in order 
to force that commander to retire in a southerly direction, while 
Davout, operating more to the east, was to guard the Emperor’s 
right flank, and to reach Borisoff Orsha before Bagration. Mean- 
while, Macdonald was to besiege Riga, and to threaten to cross the 
river at several points, thus forcing the Russians to weaken their 
forces at Dunaburg. By the ssth of July, the French gained the 
line Svenzyani—Vileika. Napoleon then ascertained from Murat 
that the Russians were concentrated at Drissa, and decided to out- 
flank them with the IV and VI Corps and the Guards. This force 
was ordered to cross the Dvina between Disna and Polotsk, while 
Murat was to remain on the left bank of the Dvina. The Emperor 
at this period in the operations considered that the chance of sur- 
rounding the Russians was a remote one and he was of the opinion 
that Barclay would either attack Murat or fall back, barring the 
direct road to St. Petersburg. In the latter case, Napoleon intended 
to attack him while on the march. As a matter of fact, however, 
the Russians had by this date evacuated Drissa (16th of July), and 
Napoleon’s plan, therefore, once again miscarried. Only the 
J Russian Army Corps (Wittgenstein) was left to guard the approach 
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to St. Petersburg, and it had orders to retire slowly on Pskoff and 
Novgorod. On the 18th of July, Barclay entered Polotsk, and the 
Tzar quitted the Army for Moscow. He had been urged to take 
this step on the initiative of Admiral Shishkoff.* Taking leave of 
Barclay, Alexander spoke these momentous words: “I place the 
Army in your hands. Do not forget I have no other Army, and keep 
this always uppermost in your mind.” fF 

But the Tzar again failed to see that unity of command was all- 
important, and, as before, he left the two Armies under independent 
leaders, for Barclay had no authority to demand implicit obedience 
from Bagration, who was his senior in rank. 

Ascertaining that Napoleon was advancing on Vitebsk, Barclay 
now decided to hasten there by forced marches. The First Army 
retreated in two columns ; one by Ostrovlyani, the other by Obel, a 
distance of 105 and 110 kilometres respectively, which was covered 
in four marches. The Army reached Vitebsk on the 23rd of July, 
and Barclay urgently pressed Bagration in the Tzar’s name to attack 
Napoleon’s right flank, as it advanced between the Berezina and 
Dnieper. 

Napoleon meanwhile had ascertained that the Russians had 
evacuated Drissa and were retiring in a south-easterly direction, but 
he did not know for certain whether Barclay was retiring on Beshen- 
kovichi or on Vitebsk. Nevertheless, he directed his forces towards 
the latter place, intending to attack the enemy on the march. The 
French, moving by three roads, reached Beshenkovichi on the 18th 
of July, where the news reached Napoleon that the Russians were at 
Vitebsk. He immediately pushed forward his troops towards that 
town, and an engagement took place at Ostrovno in which neither 
side gained any advantage, but “ On the whole this halt did not 
hinder the French advance, their principal forces continuing to 
press forward.” * 

Believing that the French were in great strength, Barclay now 
gave up his intended flank march to Orsha. He feared that Napoleon 
might reach Orsha before him on his way to Smolensk and he urged 
Bagration to hasten there. In order to aid Bagration, Barclay 
decided to meet the enemy at Vitebsk. 

Napoleon on his side no longer felt any anxiety for his right 
flank, as he was informed by Davout on the 25th of July that 


@ See Schilder’s ‘‘ Alexander I,” Vol. 3, p. 36. 
us See General Harkevich’s ‘‘ Barclay de Tolly,” p.6; and “ War of 1812,” 


p. 1 
t "See Harkevich’s, ‘‘ The 1812 Campaign,” p. 183. 
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Bagration had given up the idea of reaching Mohileff. He, there- 
fore, instructed Murat to seize Vitebsk, but on no account to engage 
the Russians in battle, if the latter were stronger than 12,000 men. 
He wished above everything else to avoid isolated action, his one 
and only intention being to bring about a decisive battle. The 
Russians, on the other hand, were continually retreating, thus 
paralysing his plans. 

Space forbids the writer to comment on the encounter which 
took place the 26th of July on the outskirts of Vitebsk, between the 
French advanced guard and the Russian rear-guard. The latter 
was forced to fall back on the main body after several hours’ fighting. 
Whilst this engagement was in progress, Barclay with Yermoloff, 
his Chief of Staff, inspected the position by Vitebsk. Yermoloff 
saw that its radical defect was that the enemy would be able to cut 
the Russians from Smolensk by menacing their left flank. Urged 
by him, Barclay decided to meet the French farther in rear, east of 
the town. That evening (the 26th of July) Prince Menshikoff, 
Bagration’s A.D.C., brought Barclay the important news that the 
Second Army was unable to join the first via Mohileff, and that it 
was retreating through Chrikoff to Smolensk. This changed all 
Barclay’s plans, because it was now evident that Bagration could not 
join him for the time being. He did not, however, give instant 
orders to retire, his intention being to force the enemy to waste time 
by another rear-guard action. This took place five miles east of 
Vitebsk on the 27th. Napoleon rode up to his advanced guards in 
the morning, and, seeing the stubborn nature of the engagement, 
came to the conclusion that Barclay had decided to give battle the 
next day. The Russian camp, which was plainly visible in the 
distance, confirmed him in this idea. Camp fires were seen burning 
all that night, and the Emperor prepared for the coming struggle. 
When morning dawned, however, not a single hostile soldier was to 
be seen. The foe had vanished and had left no trace behind him, in 
so masterly a manner had the Russian withdrawal been carried out. 
Napoleon had no inkling whether his enemy had retired in one or 
in several directions. It seemed most probable to him that Barclay 
had retreated on Surag in a north-easterly direction or towards 
Smolensk. Consequently, he ordered Murat to advance rapidly 
towards Smolensk, while Eugene was to search the country towards 
Surag. It was only on the 3oth of July—three days later—that 
Napoleon learned that Barclay had made for Smolensk with all his 
troops, moving in two columns. Again the Emperor’s hope of 
forcing a battle had vanished. 
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The Russians had accomplished their retreat while the rear- 
guard action was still in progress. Yermoloff, after an inspection of 
the new position, had found it even less suitable than that previously 
chosen. He pointed this out to Barclay, and, when the latter seemed 
undecided whether to stay in the postion or to retreat, he angrily 
demanded whether Barclay wished to destroy his Army by wasting 
precious moments, when retreat was imperative. Toll, the Quarter- 
master-General, was opposed to a retreat by daylight, but, in the end, 
Barclay gave way, and the Army moved off in three columns. The 
left marched via Poregie, the centre via Kolishki, the right via 
Rudnaya. Barclay at first intended to await the enemy at Poregie, 
but hearing that the French were nearing Smolensk, he decided to 
hasten thither. Owing to the fact that the inhabitants of the 
district deserted their homes and moved eastward before the in- 
vaders, and also because he was badly served by his cavalry, Napoleon 
now once again lost touch with the Russian forces. He had intended 
to reach Smolensk before Bagration could join Barclay, but, in view 
of the exhaustion of his troops, he was obliged to rest them for a few 
days. But Davout was given orders to make for Orsha without delay. 

On the roth of July, as already related, Bagration was at Nesvig, 
having been obliged to give up his march to Vileika and Minsk. 
He then received information that he was being threatened by 
Davout from Minsk and by Jerome from Novogrudok, while the 
enemy had already been seen close to Slonim. He decided, there- 
fore, to march on Bobruisk. His troops had just begun this move- 
ment, when a courier arrived from the Tzar, who stated that the 
Sovereign regarded a retreat to Bobruisk as undesirable. Bagration 
in this dilemma did not cancel his orders for the retreat ; he deter- 
mined to reach Bobruisk, although he knew that Davout’s cavalry 
was but forty miles distant from that place and that the chances 
were that the French would forestall him. 

On the 15th of July, Bagration’s troops retired in two columns, 
a day’s march apart, and entered Bobruisk four days later. Bagra- 
tion’s position was now less critical, as Jerome was unable for the 
time being to follow him, the Beresina barring his advance. Bagra- 
tion was thus at liberty for a few days to turn against Davout, and 
he moved to Mohileff. This was a flagrant strategical error, as the 
primary object of the Second Russian Army should have been to 
join the First Russian Army at Smolensk as speedily as possible, 
retreating by Rogacheff and Cherikoff. 


© In this march the Russians covered 160 kilometres in six days (northern and 
centre columns) and 140 kilometres in five days (right column). 
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Meanwhile, Jerome, who heard on the 12th of July that Davout 
had entered Minsk, endeavoured to ascertain the strength of 
Bagration’s Army, which he believed numbered from 60,000 to 
80,000 men. He also endeavoured to force Bagration to accept 
battle. But, on the 16th, an important event occurred which 
modified the handling of the French troops in this region. Napoleon, 
now that the forces of Davout and Jerome were in proximity, 
considered that unity of leadership was all-essential. In view of 
his brother’s lack of foresight and initiative, therefore, he appointed 
Davout to command all the forces operating against the Second 
Russian Army. Jerome, on hearing the Emperor’s decision from 
Davout, resigned his post. Davout in vain tried to dissuade him 
from doing so, but Jerome would not change his mind and forth- 
with quitted his troops. On the roth of July, Davout formally took 
over the command of Jerome’s troops and issued the following 
orders. ‘The bulk of the force under his immediate leadership was 
to move on Mohileff, the remainder, under the command of Grouchy, 
was to advance to Borisoff.* Bagration, who was now on his way 
to Mohileff, noticing how weakly he was being pressed by Jerome, 
decided to strike vigorously at Davout. He did not deem it neces- 
sary to change his plan when Prince Volkonsky communicated to 
him the Tzar’s wish that he should move in a north-easterly direction 
after crossing the Dnieper. He remained obdurate, even after he 
heard from the Prince that Orsha was occupied by the French, 
thinking he could get into touch with Barclay and hinder the enemy 
rom approaching Smolensk. This clearly proves that Bagration 
possessed but little military knowledge, for his first and only aim 
should have been to retreat without further delay by the shortest 
road towards Smolensk. ‘The immediate concentration of the two 
Russian Armies was of the utmost importance if the French advance 
was to be stemmed for the time being. Bagration, on the 21st of 
July, ascertaining through prisoners that Mohileff was in French 
hands, nevertheless still clung to his original plan, fearing to find 
himself between hostile columns moving through Orsha and 
Mohileff. A lively encounter, which lasted for several hours, took 
place on the 22nd south of Mohileff, and Bagration, noticing the 
enemy’s obstinate resistance, felt certain that he was faced by 
superior forces. He accordingly ordered the VII Corps to retire. 
The whole Second Army now began to cross the Dnieper at New 


© As a matter of fact, Davout had scanty reliable intelligence concerning 
Bagration’s movements, but, fortunately for him, a captured order informed him 
that a Russian detachment had instructions to make for Mohileff via Rogacheff. 
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Bekoff and retired towards Cherikoff and Mstislavel. This decision 
was prompted by news arriving from Bobruisk that the enemy 
intended to cross the river at Rogacheff. Wishing to make Davout 
believe that he intended to make another attack, Bagration left the 
VII Corps as far forward as possible, while the VIII Corps began 
to cross the Dnieper. By the 25th of July, all his troops were across 
the river, and, on the 27th, they had reached Mstislavel. Here 
Bagration came in contact with Barclay’s forces, and virtually the 
long-expected juncture of the two Russian Armies was accomplished. 
On the 4th of August the Second Army was under the walls of 
Smolensk, and the initial phase of the campaign was atanend. The 
first crisis was over, and it only remained now to measure weapons 
with the enemy. 

Davout, who was at Mohileff at the time, knew that by crossing 
the Dnieper he could molest Bagration’s retreat, but he feared to 
act contrary to Napoleon’s orders, which instructed him to protect 
the right flank of his (Napoleon’s) Army. He was at the same time 
to endeavour to reach Borisoff and Orsha before Bagration. He 
made no attempt, therefore, to hinder Bagration, although at the 
time he was already aware that Napoleon was at Vitebsk. 

In summing up the operations of the Russian Armies, it is clear 
that, by the rst of August, they were in a more favourable position 
than at the opening of hostilities. At the end of June, the French 
disposed of double the number of troops than the Russians. By 
the 1st of August, Napoleon had lost one-third of his strength, and, 
though he had pierced the hostile centre at the beginning of the 
campaign, yet the Russians after retreating eccentrically had suc- 
ceeded in joining forces and were now barring the direct road to 
Moscow. Nevertheless, the most important fact must not be 
overlooked—namely, that the Russians invariably submitted to the 
Emperor’s superior will. Napoleon held the initiative throughout 
the operations. The Russians tried to avoid his blows by retreating 
into the interior, and, if they began any offensive movement, broke 
it off almost immediately. Besides, they never attempted anything 
at full strength, but manceuvred in weak detachments, the bulk of 
their forces always being placed at a considerable distance in rear. 
They did not realize that success cannot be achieved without risk, 
or endeavour to make the enemy conform to their movements. 
The initial Russian concentration was faulty ; too great a distance 
separating the First and Second Armies. There was no unity of 
command ; Alexander, under Phull’s influence, continually hamper- 
ing his Generals’ operations. 
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As regards Napoleon’s conduct of this stage of the campaign, 
though his strategical plans were above reproach, yet their execution 
generally left a lot to be desired. The handling of the troops by 
Jerome, Eugene and even Murat, was lifeless and half-hearted in 
many instances. Many valuable opportunities were missed, which 
reacted most perniciously on subsequent events. ‘The Emperor 
himself frequently was too lethargic, showing considerably less 
energy than was his wont. His over-confidence proved his ruin in 
the long run, to which one must add his absolute inability to gauge 
his opponent’s character. And for this, he deserved the disaster 
which eventually overtook him. 


COMMEMORATIVE WAR MEDALS; THEIR 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


By Mayor T. J. EDWARDS 


From the earliest times service of all kinds has been rewarded or 
recognized in a tangible manner, the quality of the reward being in 
proportion to that of the service rendered or appreciation gained. 
Thus, for his service to God, Abram is given “‘ all the land of Canaan 
for an everlasting possession,’ and gifts of land have been made 
to loyal adherents to a King’s cause and to successful military 
commanders up to quite modern times. A more usual form of 
reward in biblical times was that of ‘‘ changes of raiment,’’ chains ® 
and medallions, and, as the necessity for more general recognition 
of service grew, it is not difficult to appreciate that the gift or 
reward would take a uniform and cheaper form. We learn from 
Josephus (“ Antiquities of the Jews ”’) that in the third century B.c. 
Jonathan, the High Priest, successfully led the Jews in battle and by 
so doing aided Alexander in his designs. “ Accordingly he sent to 
Jonathan, and gave testimony of his worth ; and gave him honorary 
rewards, as a golden button, which it is the custom to give to the 
King’s kinsmen.” Later, Jonathan received another golden button 
from Antiochus, the son of Alexander, for similar service. These 
‘* honorary rewards ”’ of “ golden buttons ” appear to be the earliest 
form of war medals. Although service to the State in any capacity 
usually received recognition, service in defence of one’s own country 
was always considered the highest service one could render; thus 
we find that the majority of the collars and chains of the various 
orders of knighthood were bestowed in recognition of military service. 
Such recognition was, however, only accorded to the officers in chief 
command until the seventeenth century when Charles I conceived 
the idea of conferring “‘ badges of silver’ on every man who had 
done “ faithful service in the Forlorn Hope.” The next general 
distribution of medals to all ranks was that to commemorate the 
battle of Dunbar (1650), and, following that, the next occasion was 
the commemoration of Waterloo. 


@ As in the case of Joseph and Daniel. 
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To the student of naval and military history an acquaintance 
with war medals will be found a useful adjunct, particularly in the 
réle of an aide memoire, for medals and medal ribbon represent a 
concise pictorial history of the campaigns that have been so com- 
memorated. They have another function, that to which Napoleon 
referred when he surrendered himself on board the Bellerophon. 
He was received by a detachment of Royal Marines, and, after 
acknowledging the salute and remarking upon the fine appearance 
of the men, said: ‘‘ Is there none amongst them who has seen 
service?’ Upon being informed that nearly the whole had seen 
much service, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What! and no marks of merit?” 
The officer explained that it was not customary to confer medals, 
except upon officers of the highest rank. Napoleon replied, 
‘* Such is not the way to excite or to cherish the military virtues.” 
The Emperor’s view was shared by many regimental officers, 
particularly during the siege of Gibraltar (1779-1783) and the 
Peninsular Campaign, who, at their own or regimental expense, 
bestowed medals upon their men, a practice which was directly 
responsible for the institution of the Long Service and Good Conduct 
Medal in 1833. 

Probably the earliest medal in existence struck by, or for, an 
Englishman, is a war medal dated 1480. On the obverse is a head 
with “‘ Jo Kendal Rhodt. Turcupellarius,” and on the reverse the 
arms of Kendal, with the inscription “ Tempore Obsidionis Turcorum, 
MCCCCLXXX.” ‘This medal is in the British Museum. 

Queen Elizabeth awarded the next medal to commemorate the 
victory over the Armada, 1588. ‘This medal is generally known as 
the “‘ Ark in flood ” medal from the design on the reverse. Another 
medal was issued the following year to commemorate the same 
event. 

James I (1603-1625) issued a medal “in reward for naval 
achievements ” on which the “ ark in flood ” design was repeated 
with the legend slightly altered. 

In 1643 Charles I authorized the issue of the Forlorn Hope 
medals *—“‘ Badges of silver, containing our Royal image, and 
that of our dearest son, to be delivered to wear on the breast of 
every man who shall be certified under the hands of their 
Commander-in-Chief to have done us faithful service in the 
Forlorn-hope.” ¢ There are two unique features connected with 


® The “ Forlorn Hope” is an expression which referred to the tactical advanced 
guard of those days and not to a hopeless or desperate adventure. 
t Royal Warrant dated Oxford, 18th of May, 1643. 
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this medal in addition to the fact that it was the first “ general 
distribution ” medal. It is the only medal to bear effigies of Royal 
personages on both sides, and the Royal Warrant contained specific 
provisions “that no soldier at any time do sell, nor any of our 
subjects presume to buy, or wear, any of these said badges, other 
than they to whom we shall give the same, and that under such 
pain and punishment as our Council of War shall think fit to 
inflict.” 

During the Commonwealth statutory provision was made for 
the bestowal of medals as naval awards, and in 1649, a Minute of 
the Council of State, dated the 15th of November, 1649, refers to 
“the medalls which are now brought in to be given to the severall 
Mariners who have done good service this last sumer.’’ There 
was a ‘“‘ Medal of the Parliament ”’ for land service also, one of which 
was presented to Colonel Mackworth, Governor of Shrewsbury, as 
a mark of the Parliament’s favour. The medal was given “ with 
a Chain of Gold to the value of one hundred pounds.” 

The first English campaign medal is that issued by the Common- 
wealth to commemorate Dunbar, 1650. The battle was fought 
on the 3rd of September, and just a week later the House of Commons 
“* Ordered—That it be referred to the Committee of the army to 
consider what medals may be prepared both for officers and soldiers, 
that were in their service in Scotland.” ‘The medal was in two 
sizes, oval in shape, and struck in gold, silver, and copper. Mr. 
Simonds, the Master of the Mint, was sent to Scotland to “ take 
Cromwell’s likeness.” Cromwell protested against his effigy 
appearing on the medal, but this was overruled, and his efhgy 
placed on the medal. 

What are considered to be the most splendid medals of this 
period are those granted to commemorate the three naval victories 
over the Dutch in 1653. Gold chains and medals were awarded to 
Blake, Monk, Penn, and Lawson for their victory over Van Tromp ; 
and De Ruyter on the 18th of February: four “‘ Flag officers ” 
received chains of £40 apiece for the victory on the 2nd of June ; 
for the decisive victory on the 31st of July medals were awarded, but 
as regards to whom, a great deal of doubt exists. A medal with 
a special inscription—‘‘ For eminent service in saving y° Triumph 
fiered in fight wh y°® Dutch in July 1653 ”—was granted to a few 
members of that ship who remained on board and extinguished the 
fires started by the Dutch fire-ships. 

Charles II issued no medals for military war service, but some 
were awarded for naval service. One was struck to commemorate 
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the victory over the Dutch on the 3rd of June, 1665, and others 
were awarded for duty on fire-ships. 

In this reign the Honourable East India Company made its 
first grant of a medal for military service, awarding a gold medal 
to Sir George Oxinden for defending its property against Sivaji 
and the Mahrattas in 1664. In 1671 Sivaji again attacked the 
H.E.1.C.’s property, which was successfully defended by Mr. 
Aungier and Mr. Master, and for this service the Company awarded 
them gold medals. 

In James [I’s reign, one interesting war medal was granted, 
that to Bishop Mew who, oddly enough, commanded the King’s 
Artillery at the battle of Sedgemoor. 

For the naval victory off La Hogue, in the reign of William and 
Mary, medals were awarded to the officers, but the seamen and 
soldiers received grants of money. 

It is remarkable that no official medals were struck in com- 
memoration of the victories of Marlborough. With the numerous 
precedents before Queen Anne this omission on her part seems 
extraordinary—the more so, in view of the fact that she awarded 
a medal to Admiral Sir George Rooke for his victory over the 
French and Spaniards in Vigo Bay, 1702. 

In commemoration of the services of the Duke of Cumberland 
at the battle of Culloden, 1746, the “Cumberland Society ” was 
created. A rule of the Society was ‘“‘ That the number of members 
shall not exceed the number of years of His Royal Highness the 
Duke’s age,” and another “A medal of 10 Guineas price to be 
struck for each member in Honour of His Royal Highness the 
Duke, and The Victory of Culloden.” ‘The medal is not, there- 
fore, an official commemorative war medal, although almost every 
work on the subject regards it as such.® 

Only one medal was issued to the British forces for the American 
War of Independence, this being awarded to a Captain Ewing of 
the Marines, who distinguished himself at Bunker’s Hill and was 
wounded. The design of the medal is unusual; on the obverse, 
the monogram “‘ G.R.” surmounted by a crown, and, surrounded 
by a Garter, “ A Testimony of Public Regard’; on the reverse the 
following inscription ‘“‘ By order of the King, with 300 pounds for 
the wound Captain Ewing received the 17th of June, 1775.” 

Credit is due to the Honourable East India Company for 
instituting the regular practice of making the grant of medals a 


® This subject is fully dealt with by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Godfrey Dalrymple- 
White in the “‘ Journal of the Society of Army Historical Research,’’ Vol. VI. 
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“general distribution.” The practice began with the general 
distribution of badges awarded to six companies of Grenadier 
Sepoys in 1779 for their gallant conduct in an expedition to Poona 
that year. It was continued with the distribution of the Deccan 
medal which was awarded to all native troops who took part in the 
campaigns in the West of India and Guzerat in 1778-1784. The 
medal was in gold for subadars, silver for jemadars and “ metal 
of inferior quality”? for lower ranks. Though the distribution 
was general, it should be noted that discrimination was made in 
the class of metal of which the medals were made; this practice 
persisted for many subsequent distributions both by the Government 
and the H.E.I.C. 

For the “ Glorious First of June” (1794) George III awarded 
gold medals to Lord Howe and his admirals and captains of the 
Fleet. ‘These medals gained a distinction, apart from the victory 
which they commemorated, in that the first official reference to 
medal ribbon was made in connection with them. Under an 
Admiralty letter dated the 9th of November, 1796, ‘‘ The Admirals ” 
are directed ‘‘ to wear the medal suspended by a ribband round 
their necks. The Captains to wear the medal suspended to a 
ribband, but fastened through the third or fourth button-hole on 
the left side. The color of the ribband to be blue and white.” 
The same pattern ribbon was again used for the gold medals for 
the Nile victory. 

About this period the H.E.I.C. continued to make “ general ” 
distributions of medals when the occasion arose, and in accordance 
with this practice awarded medals of varying metal to all ranks of 
native troops for the Mysore Campaign (1790-1792), and Ceylon 
Expedition (1795-1796). ‘The lack of medallic recognition for 
the rank and file in the Imperial service, however, appears to have 
inspired Mr. Davison, Nelson’s Prize Agent, to present a medal 
to every man who had taken part in the battle of the Nile, 1798. 
Davison’s example was followed by Mr. Boulton, of the Soho 
Mint, Birmingham, in 1805, when he presented medals to all ranks 
who had taken part in the battle of Trafalgar. But, as the medals 
for the men were made of pewter, they deemed them of no value 
and the majority threw them away. 

With the issue of the medal for Seringapatam (1799) the H.E.I.C. 
carried the “ general distribution” practice a stage further by 
granting the medal to European as well as to native troops. Some 
difficulty, however, arose regarding the wearing of the medal by 
Europeans in the Crown’s and the Company’s service. In the case 
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of British officers in the service of the H.E.I.C. permission was 
accorded to them in 1815 to wear the medal “in any part of His 
Majesty’s dominions”; but in the case of officers and men in 
the British service, permission to wear the medal was not granted 
until the ‘‘ India Medal 1799-1826” was instituted by General 
Order, Horse Guards, the 21st of March, 1851. 

Although the H.E.I.C. awarded medals to those of the British 
service who took part in their campaigns in India, its action was not 
reciprocated by the Crown in the case of the Indian troops in the 
Company’s service which assisted the Crown forces in the Egyptian 
Campaign against the French in 1801. Nevertheless, the H.E.I.C. 
awarded a medal to its own troops. In the case of the British service 
no medal was sanctioned for this campaign until 1850 when a clasp 
*“* Egypt ” was authorized to be added to the Army General Service 
Medal, instituted under Horse Guards General Order, the rst of 
June, 1847. 

In the Maida Campaign, 1806, gold medals were awarded to 
the commander of the forces, his three brigadiers and nine battalion 
commanders. 

The Peninsular Campaign was two years old before any medals 
were authorized to commemorate the battles which had been fought. 
On the gth of September, 1810, a General Order authorized gold 
medals for Roleia (Rolica), Vimiera, Corunna and Talavera. As the 
campaign proceeded medals were authorized for important victories. 
These gold medals were not confined to the Peninsular Campaign 
but were also awarded for operations at Martinique (1809), 
Guadaloupe (1810), Java (1811), Fort Detroit (1812), Chateauguay 
(1813), and Chrystler’s Farm (1813), the last three places being in 
North America. Originally a separate medal was authorized for 
each action and many officers became entitled to several medals. 
This, however, caused inconvenience to the recipients and a new 
system was instituted in 1813 under which a gold cross was awarded 
when a recipient had four clasps to his medal—the medal being 
surrendered. 

We now come to the first war medal similar in all respects for 
all ranks, viz. the Waterloo medal. Writing from Orville on the 
28th of June, 1815, to H.R.H. the Duke of York, Wellington said : 
“* I would beg leave to suggest to your Royal Highness the expediency 
of giving to the non-commissioned officers and soldiers engaged 
in the battle of Waterloo, a medal. I am convinced it would have 
the best effect in the Army ; and, if that battle should settle our 
concerns, they will well deserve it.” Writing to Lord Bathurst 
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on the 17th of September, 1815, the Duke again said : “ I have long 
intended to write to you about a medal for Waterloo. I recommend 
that we should all have the same medal, hung to the same ribband ® 
as that now issued with medals.” 

Wellington’s views as to both medal and ribbon were adopted. 

The fact that the Waterloo medal had been given to all ranks 
alike without discrimination appears to have given rise to a feeling 
of dissatisfaction among those who had participated in campaigns 
round about that period, particularly those for which the gold 
medal and gold cross had been awarded. ‘The question of the grant 
of a medal for these campaigns was brought before the House of 
Commons in 1844 and again in 1846, being opposed by the Govern- 
ment on each occasion. On the 2st of July, 1845, in the House 
of Lords the Duke of Wellington strongly opposed the grant of 
these medals and in 1840 he had refused to present a petition to 
the King to grant a medal to junior officers who fought in the 
Peninsular Campaign.f ‘The united efforts, however, of Sir De L. 
Evans, in the Commons, and of the Duke of Richmond, in the 
Lords, were successful, and on the rst of June, 1847, a General 
Order was published instituting an Army General Service medal, 
covering operations at Maida, in the Peninsula, Java and North 
America. It was subsequently extended to include Egypt, 1801. 

The grant of the Army General Service medal naturally led to 
a similar medal being granted for the Navy, covering operations 
from Lord Howe’s victory on the rst of June, 1794, to those off 
the coast of Syria, 1840. 

The institution of these General Service medals set the fashion 
in this matter, and operations of any consequence have been 
recognized either in the form of a new medal or of a clasp being 
added to a former medal. 


WarR MEDALS As DECORATIONS 


Before the institution of medals war service had been com- 
memorated in various forms. With war service is linked any service 
to the country or state of a distinguished character, and in ancient 
times both appear to have been similarly commemorated. Mayo f 
states that torques were amongst the rewards of valour bestowed on 
distinguished victors of the Gauls and the Persians, some being 


® I.e. that issued with the Maida and Peninsula medals (see under ‘“‘ Medal 
Ribbon,”’ later. 

+ See Hansard, 21st of July, 184s. 

t See ‘*‘ Medals and Decorations of the British Army,” by John Horsley Mayo. 
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in the form of collars ® and others bracelets. Richard II and Henry 
IV instituted decorations in the form of collars, cognizances and 
badges, and under the Tudors chains were bestowed as marks of 
the Royal favour in recognition of war service. This custom per- 
sisted for many successive reigns.t Attached to these collars and 
chains very often was a jewel, badge or medal, which formed part 
of the decoration, and no doubt it is here that we see the real reason 
for wearing medals as decorations. Those to whom only medals 
were granted copied those to whom chains had been granted, 
i.e. they wore them as a decoration. { 

It is fairly clear that the earliest medals issued were not intended 
to be worn as decorations, as they were not provided with a hole 
or ring or other means for suspension. In the case of the “ Forlorn 
Hope ” medals of Charles I there is no doubt, as his warrant stated, 
that they are “ to be delivered to wear on the breast of every man 
who shall be certified under the hands of his Commander-in-Chief,”’ 
etc., and the medal has rings top and bottom for suspension or 
fixing to the garment. 
~ In the case of the Dunbar medal, the larger was made in silver, 
copper and lead, and has no ring for suspension, but the smaller 
was made in gold, silver and copper, and has a ring for suspension. 

It appears to have been the assumption in the case of gold medals 
at least, that where no chain was awarded with the medal, the 
recipient would make some arrangement himself for the decoration 
to be worn. The “ La Hogue ” (1692) medal is circular and has 
no ring or hole for suspension. It was made in gold and silver. 
The Cumberland medal has an ornamental ring for suspension, 

A writer on “‘ War Medals of the Indian Army ” § says : 


‘* When the H.E.I.C. in 1784, for the first time adopted the principle 
of a general distribution of medals as a reward for the 1778-1784 War 
against Hyder Ali and the French, now generally known as the Carnatic 
medal, it was with no idea that these medals should be worn by the 


® The well-known statue of the Dying Gladiator, or the Dying Gaul, afford 
a good example of the torque as worn round the neck. 

t The latest bestowal of a gold chain for war service is that given to Captain 
Wooldridge, R.N., in 1809. 
iy gan large ornamental collar was presented by George IV to the Duke of 

gton. 

t Mayo says: ‘‘ Medals and pictures of this period (early 16th century) 
afford numerous examples of the custom of wearing medals and badges suspended 
by narrow ribbons or small cords, which, whatever may have been their colour, 
were clearly for use only, and did not constitute an essential part of the decoration.” 
Shakespeare has a reference to medals worn round the neck; ‘‘ He that wears 
her like a medal hanging round the neck.’’—" Winter’s Tale.” 

§ See Journal of the Umted Service Institution of India, vol. L, January, 1921. 
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sepoy as a decoration; the medal had no loop for suspension and no 
ribbon, and this custom prevailed with the medals issued to their troops 
for the next few years. ‘This accounts for the fact that many of the old 
medals have had a hole punched in them by the recipient to enable him 
to hang the medal round his neck.* 

*“‘It took some years to evolve the system of a general medal for 
troops, with an additional recognition for such men as were actually 
present at various actions, and it was long before the medal was accepted 
officially as a military decoration. Even after the issue of the Seringapatam 
medal in 1808, when the H.E.I.C. made another step forward by issuing 
a medal to all ranks, British and Indian, portraits of British officers show 
the medal worn round the neck or at the button-hole suspended by 
different coloured ribbons.” f¢ 


It appears that the idea of using medals as a decoration had not 
yet been born, officially, although individuals took steps in that 
direction, and emulated those in the Middle Ages to whom chains 
had been granted, and hung them round their necks or fastened them 
at the button-hole. 

The earliest official reference to medal ribbon will be found in 
an Admiralty letter of the 9th of November, 1796 (reproduced 
below),{ relative to the wearing of the Navy gold medal. The 
same pattern ribbon was again used for the gold medals for the Nile 
victory and the following directions are subjoined to the Admiralty 
letter of the gth of January, 1799, addressed to Lord Nelson by 
Earl Spencer, then First Lord of the Admiralty. 


Directions for Wearing the Medal. 


*“‘ In the same manner as the medal which Lord Nelson received on 
the occasion of the Victory obtained by His Majesty’s Fleet under Lord 
St. Vincent’s command is worn ; hanging it a little higher or lower than 
that, as may be most convenient, so that both the medals may be distinctly 


seen.’ 


The above puts us on firm ground with relation to two points, 
viz. (1) the institution of ribbon for medals commemorating war 
service ; and (2) the method of wearing one or more medals. 

The gold medals and gold crosses issued during the Peninsular 
War were worn round the neck by General Officers, and “‘ at the 


© Carter i aA ‘* British War Medals,” says that the medal was “ suspended by a 
yellow cord ” apparently by arrangements made by the recipients as stated here. 
Tt Mayo’s dhistatons of the Carnatic and Mysore medals show no means for 
suspension. The Mint Catalogue states ‘‘ Loop for suspension ”’ in both cases 
t “ The Admirals to wear the medal suspended by a ribband round their 
necks. ‘The Captains to wear the medal suspended to a ribband, but fastened 
ee ue hird, or fourth button-hole on the left side. The colour of the ribband, 
ue and white.” 
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button-hole ” in the case of other officers,* and no doubt in a similar 
position to those worn by naval officers, i.e. between the third 
and fourth button-hole on the left side. The coats worn at this 
period generally had lapels (double breasted), in the button-holes 
of which ribbons could easily be inserted. The General Officers 
found it very inconvenient to wear their medals round their necks 
when mounted, and Wellington represented this to the War Office. 
He received a reply that General Officers should wear the ribbon 
of the medal at their button-hole, the same as Field Officers, in 
undress, but when the medal is worn it should be round the neck. 

Although the Waterloo medal was a “ general distribution,” 
no order appears to be in existence indicating how it should be worn, 
but no doubt the rank and file followed the instructions of officers 
and wore it at the button-hole on the left side. 

There are very definite instructions in the memorandum 
authorizing the grant of the Waterloo medal (dated the roth of 
March, 1816), regarding the wearing of this medal, viz. “ His 
Royal Highness has further been pleased to command that the 
ribband issued with the medal, shall never be worn but with the 
medal suspended from it.” 

We come to a definite milestone in the method of wearing medals 
in the case of the medal awarded by the H.E.I.C. for the First 
Burmese War, 1824-1826. In a circular dated the 22nd of 
November, 1831, to the ‘‘ Officers Commanding European and 
Native Regiments” the “ Acting Adjutant General’ states : 
“ The medal is to be worn perfectly square upon the centre of the 
breast, the upper edge of the ribbon being even with the first button 
for ranks wearing Sword belts only, and even with the second button 
for ranks wearing cross belts.” ‘The medal was issued to Indian 
soldiers only, although the letter was addressed to officers 
commanding European regiments. 

The earliest Army regulations on the subject appear to be those 
embodied in Queen’s Regulations, 1868, paragraph 607, wherein 
it is laid down that 


“* medals are to be worn only with the tunic. The ribbon is not to 
exceed one inch in length unless the number of clasps necessitates a 
greater length. The ribbon should be stitched on the coat, or attached 
to it by a plain buckle without ornament. On the undress uniform the 
ribbon only is to be worn. It should be stitched on the jacket, and must 
be half an inch in length.” 


The 1873 edition of Queen’s Regulations, paragraph 39, was 
* See General Order Horse Guards, 9th of September, 1810. 
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in similar terms, with the addition—“ military medals are to be 
worn only with the tunic and on the left breast . . . medals awarded 
by a Society for bravery in saving human life are, if specially 
authorized, to be worn on the right breast.” 

The 1881 edition of Queen’s Regulations, paragraph 48, went 
a little further by stating that medals “‘ are to be worn in a horizontal 
line, suspended from a single bar, of which the buckle is not to be 
seen. The bar is to be placed between the first and second buttons ; 
in Hussar regiments, immediately below the top bar of lace on the 
left breast.” This regulation also provided that the ‘“‘ Best Shot ”’ 
medal should be worn on the right breast. 


MEDAL RIBBON 


The use of ribbon as a means of suspending medals has already 
been touched upon, and its introduction was bound to follow the 
grant of medals. Ribbon, of course, is the natural descendant of 
the chain and collar of the Middle Ages. In the case of medals 
granted by the H.E.I.C. before that for the First Burmese War, 
1824-1826, the recipient used silk cord on which to suspend his 
medal. Later, some system appears to have been employed regarding 
the colour of cord used, in that it should be the same as the facings 
of the regiment. The first mention of ribbon as a part of the 
decoration is in the Admiralty letter of 1796 previously referred to. 
Here the ribbon definitely superseded the chain. The ribbon is 
of the broad type, being one and three-quarter inches wide, and is 
white with blue borders, colours which appropriately relate to the 
Navy. 

The next ribbon to be officially issued is that with the Maida 
medal (1806). In General Order, Horse Guards, the 22nd of 
February, 1808, it is stated that the medals “should be worn 
suspended by a ribband of the colour of the Sash, with a blue edge, 
from a button of the coat on the left side.” Here, the colour is 
definitely connected with the Army—“ the colour of the Sash ’— 
with the Royal blue on the borders. This is of the broad type also. 
This ribbon was also used with the Peninsular and Waterloo medals 
and became known as the “ military ribbon.” The same ribbon, 
but narrower in width, was adopted for the Distinguished Service 
Order when instituted in 1886. 

When the distribution of the medals for the First Burmese 
War, 1824-1826, was under consideration in 1831, the Commander- 
in-Chief at Madras proposed that a red ribbon with blue edges 
(i.e. the “‘ military ribbon’) should be issued with the medal to 
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ensure uniformity and avoid putting the owners to expense. The 
H.E.I.C. consented to provide the ribbon, but stipulated that the 
pattern should bear no resemblance to the Waterloo ribbon. The 
Company subsequently, however, waived this objection, and 
permitted the use of the “ military ” or Waterloo ribbon. 

The ‘Military Ribbon of India” was instituted when the 
Jellalabad medal (1842) was issued. It is of the broad type—one 
and three-quarter inches in width—and its colours are crimson, 
yellow and blue. It is often erroneously referred to as the “ rain- 
bow ” ribbon with which its origin is not connected. On this 
point we have the authority of Lord Ellenborough, then Governor- 
General of India, who in a despatch dated the 24th of February, 
1843, said “ Perhaps a ribbon might be manufactured with colours 
more decided and more lasting; the idea being still preserved of 
representing an eastern sky when the sun rises without a cloud, 
crimson, falling into yellow, and yellow into blue.” This ribbon 
was also used with the following medals—Kelat-I-Ghilzie, 1842 ; 
Afghanistan, 1842; Sinde, 1843; Gwalior, 1843; and Roberts’s 
Star, 1880. 

Medal ribbon was authorized by the H.E.I.C. before the 
institution of the “ Military Ribbon of India,” e.g. in the case 
of the medal for the First Burmese War (mentioned above) and also 
for the Ghuznee (1839) medal, when the Company directed that 
the medal should be suspended by a green and yellow ribbon. 
This was, however, superseded by one coloured green and crimson, 
but there is no trace in the official records showing why the colour 
was changed. 

Ribbon was worn with the Seringapatam medal (1799), but no 
specific directions appear to have been given on this point, the matter 
being left to the recipient’s taste. Three patterns of ribbon have 
been used. In 1831, when the ribbon for the medal for the First 
Burmese War was under discussion, the Commander-in-Chief 
said, in reference to the Waterloo, or military ribbon, ‘‘ The medals 
of Seringapatam and Java (the gold medal) are both suspended 
from it.”’* In the case of the Duke of Wellington’s medal this is 
suspended from a yellow ribbon. This colour was largely adopted 
by recipients in reference to the tiger, the shading on the ribbon 
being intended to represent the stripes in the tiger’s fur. A plain 
red ribbon was also worn with this medal. 

Though there is some significance in the design of a medal 


® Lord Harris, who commanded at Seringapatam, wore his medal suspended 
from the military ribbon. 
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(see later), it is only in a few cases that the colour or colours of 
the ribbon bear any relation to the campaign or operations. Some 
of those which do possess any significance have been already noted 
and a few more cases are as follows :— 


China, 1842, 1857-1860. 

Red, with yellow borders. Red is the heraldic colour of 
England and yellow the colour of the Chinese Imperial 
Court. 

Afghanistan, 1878-1880. 

Green with red borders. Green was the colour of the 

Standard of the Prophet while red is for England. 
Egypt, 1882. 

Blue, with two white stripes. Said to represent the Blue and 
White Niles. 

Eastern and Central Africa, 1895. 

Black, white, and terra cotta in three equal stripes.® Here 
the white represents the British commander, while black 
stands for the Soudanese troops and terra cotta for the 
Sikhs. 

THE EVOLUTION OF CLASPS 


The origin of clasps is due to the inconvenience, and no doubt 
expense, of awarding a separate medal for each distinct important 
battle in the first half of the Peninsular War. Under General 
Order, Horse Guards, the 9th of September, 1810, a separate 
medal was awarded for each of the following—Roleia, Vimiera, 
Corunna and Talavera de la Reyne. Three years later another 
General Order appeared (the 7th of October, 1813), the opening 
phrases of which read as follows : 


“‘ Whereas considerable inconvenience having been found to attend 
the increased number of medals that have been issued in commemoration 
of the brilliant and distinguished events . . . the following regulations 
shall be adopted in the grant and circulation of such marks of distinction, 
eu 


‘‘ rst. That one medal only shall be borne by each officer recommended 
for such distinction. 
“‘ 2nd. That for the second and third events, which may be subse- 
quently commemorated in like manner, each individual 
. . Shall carry a gold clasp attached to the Ribbon to which 
the medal is suspended, and inscribed with the name of the 
Battle or siege to which it relates. 
¢ A common mistake in pictorial reproduction of this ribbon is to show the 


terra cotta nearest the button, whereas the correct manner of wearing it is with the 
black nearest the button. 
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“3rd. That upon a claim being admitted to a fourth mark of dis- 
tinction, a cross ® shall be borne by each officer, with the 
names of the four battles or sieges respectively inscribed 
thereon ; and to be worn in substitution of the distinctions 
previously granted to such individuals. 

“ 4th. Upon each occasion of a similar nature that may occur subse- 
quently to the grant of a cross, the clasp shall again be issued 
to those who have a claim to the additional distinction to be 
borne on the Ribbon to which the cross is suspended, in the 
same manner as described in No. 2 of these Regulations.” 


Not only did the above Regulations provide a method of limiting 
the number of medals by introducing clasps, but they also limited 
the number of clasps by introducing the cross. This procedure 
is unique for it was never repeated. The nearest we get to this 
arrangement is in connection with the Afghanistan (1842) medal. 
Four medals were issued for this campaign during which three 
main battles took place, and those who were present at all three had 
a medal with ‘“ Candahar—Ghuznee—Cabul, 1842” inscribed 
thereon. 

The clasps to the Peninsular medals and crosses were very 
handsome, being made in gold, with a wreath of laurel round the 
name of the battle. They were also very large, being 2 inches by 
half an inch. When, in 1831, Royal sanction was given for British 
officers in the service of the H.E.I.C. to wear the Seringapatam 
(1799) medal, some recipients added a clasp bearing the word 
“* Seringapatam ” to the ribbon, the clasp being approximately of 
the same pattern as that issued for the Peninsular medal. 

In the case of Indian War medals the first to be issued with 
clasps was that for the Sutlej Campaign, 1845-1846. In this case 
they are comparatively narrow. ‘There is one interesting feature 
connected with the bars issued by the H.E.I.C. and subsequently 
by the Government of India, that is, that all have a small rosette 
under each end. By this means the bars are kept apart at regular 
intervals, the medal ribbon is seen clearly between the bars and the 
whole has a more ornamental and finished appearance than is the 
case with bars with no such method of separating them, as for 
instance, a South African (1899-1902) war medal with three or 
four bars. 

Under the General Order by the Governor-General of India, 
the 17th of April, 1846, the order in which the clasps should be 
fixed on to the ribbon is clearly laid down, viz. 


@ This was in the form of a Maltese cross in gold, and the names of the four 
battles were inscribed, one on each arm. ‘The same ribbon was used as with the 


23 
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“ If the individual is entitled to be decorated for two Battles he will 
receive one Silver Medal bearing the name of the first Battle in which he 
was engaged, and a clasp or bar on which will be inscribed the name of the 
second Battle. This bar will be fixed on the ribband immediately above 
the medal. 

*‘ If entitled to be decorated for a third Battle, the name of that Battle 
will be inscribed on the 2nd Bar ; and if entitled to be decorated for four 
Battles, the name of the fourth Battle shall be inscribed on the 3rd Bar, 
the Bars being fixed in the order in which the Battles were fought.” 


This procedure of placing the clasps in chronological order 
with that for the earliest action placed next to the medal (i.e. lowest 
on the ribbon) has been consistently followed in all Services.* 
There is only one example of an alternative method to clasps being 
employed to commemorate a battle and that is in connection with 
the West African Medal, where “‘ Mwele 1895-6’ was inscribed on 
the rim of the medal instead of adding a clasp to it. 

There is one case where a “ distinctive ribbon ”’ may be said to 
take the place of a clasp, and that is in connection with the medal 
for operations in Eastern and Central Africa, 1891-1894. In this 
instance the Army Order (No. 66 of 1895) stated that ‘‘ The medal 
will be of the same pattern as that granted for Ashanti, but will 
bear no clasp, and will have a distinctive ribbon.” 

There have been no considerable variations in the design of 
clasps. ‘The first (i.e. those for the Peninsular gold medal and gold 
cross) were by far the most handsome and expensive as well as being 
the largest, while those for the South African War are the plainest, 
smallest and cheapest. Between these extremes one does not find 
many new ideas in design. ‘The most noteworthy departure from 
the “ straight ”’ pattern are those granted with the Crimea medal, 
in which case they represent an oak-leaf, with an acorn at each end, 
and are on the slant on the ribbon, that is the inside edge (nearer 
button) is higher than the opposite edge. A departure was also 


* The writer of the article in the Fournal of the U.S. Institution of India 
previously mentioned, states that the clasps on the medal for Sutlej Campaign 
(1845-1846) were put on in the reverse order, but I cannot trace any confirmation 
of this in any authoritative work. In 1892, however, a standing General Order 
(No. 13) was published by the Commander-in-Chief, Madras, which distinctly 
stated that the clasps should be worn in the reverse order as will be seen from the 
following. There is no indication as to how far this Order was followed, and no 
doubt was entirely local in its observance. 

‘‘ Medals.—It is notified for information that clasps should be attached to 
medals in order of the dates of campaigns or battles, that is, those for the most 
recent campaign being placed lowest down. If this is done, no difficulty will be 
experienced in fitting the clasps, as all that is necessary is to remove the clasp 
issued with the medal and to attach the new ones in their proper places by means 
of pins.” 
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made with those for the Indian Mutiny medal in that the top and 
bottom bend inwards towards the centre and the ends are fish-tail. 

There is an interesting clasp issued with the Army General 
Service medal (1793-1814), namely that for the actions at Sahagun 
and Benevente. ‘The 15th Hussars had a brilliant little engagement 
during the Peninsular War with a superior body of French at 
Sahagun on the 21st of December, 1808. A few days later a similar 
action took place at Benevente in which the roth and 15th Hussars 
bore their share. Although the 15th Hussars were awarded the 
battle honour “ Sahagun,” no honour was awarded for Benevente. 
Clasps to the medal were awarded both for Sahagun and Benevente, 
but those who were at both engagements had a single clasp inscribed 
“‘ Sahagun-Benevente.” Similar procedure was adopted in the 
case of the “ India Medal, 1799-1826 ” in regard to clasps for 
* Kirkee—Poona ” and “‘ Seetabuldee—Nagpore,” and also in the 
case of the eypt (1882) medal in regard to clasps for “ El-Teb ” 
and “ Tamaai 


DESIGN OF MEDALS 


As regards shape, all the early medals up to and including the 
** Medal of the Parliament ”’ of the Commonwealth, were oval.* 
The first circular medal for war service was that instituted to 
commemorate La Hogue (1692), and, with the exception of a few 
stars, all war medals have been circular. 

The few stars are those granted for the Gwalior Campaign, 
1843, Roberts’s March, 1880, Khedive’s Star, 1882-1889, Second 
Ashanti Campaign, 1896, and for the Great War, 1914 and 1914-15 
Stars. 

The design of the reverse of a medal is almost invariably con- 
nected with the campaign it is intended to commemorate and a 
knowledge of the circumstances of the campaign is usually sufficient 
to establish a correct interpretation of the design. Some designs 
are, of course, more interesting than others, in that they depict 
particular incidents or important points of detail. There is, for 
instance, the Seringapatam (1799) medal the reverse of which was 
made from a drawing on the spot where the action took place, with 
the meridian sun denoting the time of the storm. In the case of the 
Ghuznee (1839) medal, the design was considered by a committee 
of officers. On the obverse is a representation of the gate which 
was blown in by Lieutenant Durand when the fort was assaulted. 


_ .© The “ Kendal ” (1480) medal is circular, but this was only issued to a single 
individual. 
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On the medal for the First Burmese War (1874-1876) Major-General 
Sir A. Campbell, the commander of the forces, is depicted. 
Some confusion has been occasioned by the designs of — 


(1) the gold medals for the Peninsular, 

(2) the Waterloo medal, 

(3) the Army General Service medal for the Peninsular and 
other campaigns. 


The design of (1) is Britannia seated on a globe; that of (2) is 
Victory seated on a pedestal, that of (3) is Queen Victoria placing 
a wreath on Wellington’s head, which leads one to believe that the 
medal was only granted for campaigns in which the Duke took part, 
but as it was granted for Egypt (1801), North America (1809-1813) 
and Java (1811), campaigns in which he had no military concern, 
the belief is erroneous. A further misleading feature concerning 
this General Service medal is the date in the exergue, viz. 1793- 
1814. In the first instance it was only intended to include operations 
between 1806 (Maida) and 1814 (Toulouse, 1814), but by the 
inclusion of Egypt 1801, this narrowed down the period for which 
no medal was awarded. 

The design for the Dunbar medal can definitely be traced to 
Cromwell, as will be seen from the following letter sent to the 
Committee of the Army. 


For the Honourable the Committee of the Army ‘at London’; these : 


‘‘ EDINBURGH, 
4 February, 1650-1. 
GENTLEMEN, 

“‘ It was not a little wonder to me to see that you should send 
Mr. Symonds ® so great a journey, about a business importinge so little, 
as far as it relates to me; when as if my poor opinion may not be rejected 
by you, I have to offer to that which I think the most noble end, to witt, 
‘The Commemoracon of that great Mercie att Dunbar, and the Gratuitie 
to the Army, which might be better expressed upon the Meddal, by 
engraving, as on the one side the Parliament, which I heare was intended 
and will do singularly well, so on the other side an Army, with this 
Inscription over the head of it, ‘The Lord of Hosts,’ which was our 
Word for that day. Wherefore, if I may begg it as a favor from you, 
I most earnestly beseech you, if I may doe it without offence, that it 
may be soe. And if you thinke not fitt to have it as I offer, you may 
alter it as you see cause ; only I doe thinke I may truly say, it will be verie 
thankfully acknowledged by me, if you will spare the having my Effigies 

in it. 
“The gentlemen’s paynes and trouble hither have been verie great, 
and I shall make it my second suite unto you that you will please to 


© Master of the Mint. 
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conferr upon him that imployment which Nicholas Briot had before him ; 
indeed the man is ingenious, and worthie of encouragement. I may not 
presume much ; but if, at my request, and for my sake, he may obteyne 
this favor, I shall putt it upon the accompt of my obligacons, which are 
not few; and, I hope, shall be found readie gratefully to acknowledge, 
and to approve myself, 
“* Gentlemen, 
‘“* Your most reall servant, 
OLIVER CROMWELL.” 


Cromwell’s desire that his ‘‘ Effigies ” should not appear on the ° 
medal was not acceded to. But his suggestion respecting the repre- 
sentation of the Parliament on one side of the medal was adopted ; 
as was likewise his further suggestion as to the representation on 
the other side of an Army, with the “ word ”’ on the day of battle. 
The representation of the “ Army ”’ was, however, subordinated 
to the General’s ‘‘ Effigies.” 

As regards the effigy on the obverse * of a medal, one would 
expect to find that of the reigning Sovereign as a universal practice, 
but this is not the case. In the case of the medals previously referred 
to, those of Queen Elizabeth, James I, Charles I, and Charles II, 
bear the efiigy of the monarch. In the case of the Dunbar medal 
and “‘ Medal of the Parliament ” the practice is followed here also, 
in that Cromwell’s head appears thereon with a representation of 
the House of Commons in session on the reverse. But in the case of 
the gold medals for the victories over the Dutch (1653), no 
representation is made of the Commonwealth. 

The most noteworthy occasions on which the Sovereign’s effigy 
was omitted from medals are those awarded for Lord Howe’s 
victory on the rst of June, 1794; the Nile, 1798; the Peninsular 
Campaign and Waterloo. In the case of the first three, Britannia 
appears on the obverse, whilst in the case of the “ Waterloo Medal ” 
the effigy of the Prince Regent appears thereon. This departure 
in the case of the Waterloo medal is curious, because George III 
was reigning at the time as he was when the Maida (1806) Campaign 
took place and on the medal for which his effigy appears. 

Matters become a little complicated when considering the Army 
General Service medal, 1793-1814. Although Queen Victoria’s 
bust appears on the obverse the medal was granted for operations 
which took place several years before she was born. This is also 
the case with the Navy General Service medal 1793-1840, with 
the exception of the last two operations, viz. Navarino, 1827, and 


® The “ obverse ”’ is synonymous with that side which bears the effigy. 
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Syria, 1840. Both medals were, however, granted during her 
reign. 
REGIMENTAL MEDALS 


Whatever may have been the official view regarding the grant 
of medals to the rank and file, regimental officers in the Peninsular 
Campaign shared Napoleon’s view on the subject and at their own, 
or regimental, expense awarded what might strictly be termed 
‘* gallantry ”’ medals to men whom they considered worthy of them. 
Some of these medals were granted for consistent good conduct 
and others for a combination of gallantry and good conduct. 

Some commanding officers appear to have proceeded with caution 
and before distributing the medals referred the matter for sanction 
to the War Office. 

One of the most notable of these ‘“‘ good conduct ” medals is 
that which was instituted by the 5th Regiment of Foot, “‘ The Order 
of Merit.” It was afterwards adopted by several regiments and 
eventually gave rise to the institution of the ‘‘ Long Service and Good 
Conduct ” medal in 1833 by William IV. The main reason for 
officially instituting the medal appears to be that stated by the 
Adjutant-General in a letter, dated the 20th of June, 1832, viz. : 
‘It is considered highly desirable that both officer and soldier 
should, under all circumstances, be taught to expect professional 
honours from the Sovereign alone.” 

This statement, coupled with the institution of the General 
Service medal in 1849, no doubt proved sufficient to cause 
commanding officers to cease issuing regimental medals. 


THE ARMY AND THE POPULAR PRESS 


In these days the newspapers with the big circulations certainly 
reflect public opinion to the extent of displaying a proper pride in 
the Army. There is no doubt that, whether viewed from a pictu- 
resque angle or used to exploit the facetious vein, the Service is 
accounted passing rich in “ story ” or “ news” value. In the days 
before the Great War, when so many taxpayers hardly ever saw a 
soldier, the Press was at little pains either to inquire or to relate how 
he lived and how he worked and played. During peace time, at 
any rate, he was not supposed to be very interesting. But our little 
wars, during which correspondents were hardly troubled by the 
censorship which grew into a kind of ogre in 1914, provided good 
‘* news stories,” such as the charge of the Gorddns at Dargai and 
that of the 21st Lancers at Omdurman. These were “ written up ” 
to the full, in prose and verse, for the Gordon Highlander and the 
Lancer were picturesque figures. 

There have always been opportunities for the humorist. Many 
years ago the introduction of dummy horses—‘ hobby horses ”— 
for the elementary instruction of cavalry recruits was seized upon 
with glee. Jokes were made about the “ Brodrick ” cap, although 
one can recall no attempt to ridicule the really uncomfortable blue 
helmet—a “‘ full dress head-dress ” worn by most branches of the 
Service, and which persisted until khaki became the only wear. 
The Great War, when most of us were soldiers or military experts, 
naturally permitted a wealth of allusion, also celebrated in song 
and story, which nearly all could understand. There arose the 
terribly efficient and efficiently terrible sergeant-major, and in- 
numerable quips were make regarding rations—* bully,” “ plum 
and apple,” the assumption that strawberry jam and kidneys were 
the prerogative of the Royal Army Service Corps, and the many 
divertissements occasioned by the issue of rum. 

If the garb of the Highland regiments has always led the Press 
correspondent to single them out for mention in preference to the 
ordinary English regiment of the line, Dominion and Colonial 
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troops also seem to possess a particular ‘‘ news” value in the 
editorial eye ; perhaps on the score of comparative novelty. Or there 
may be a very natural desire to accord handsome recognition to the 
military qualities of our young and virile brethren from overseas. 
So, during the Great War, whenever the censorship allowed the 
curtain to be lifted, the English county regiments were crowded off 
the stage or, at best, got very little of the limelight. ‘They, of course, 
possessing all our truly English qualities, would not have had it 
otherwise ; but, from a wider view-point, the effect is rather unfortu- 
nate. No one, for example, wishes to take from the Canadians the 
glory of ‘‘ Second Ypres,” but how few people there are who realize 
that throughout that battle, or rather series of battles, troops from all 
parts of England, Scotland and Ireland, and from Wales, bore them- 
selves as gallantly and endured as stedfastly as it is in man to do. 

The fact that the journalist is so prone to error in small things 
when writing of military matters cannot always be attributed to the 
essential haste with which much of his work is done. No news- 
paper office worthy of the name is without an ample array of 
reference books, and the Army List must surely find a place among 
them, though there are many things which are not within the 
category of bookish knowledge. Some mistakes can only be 
accounted for by the positive irresponsibility of the writer. 

The Household Cavalry, familiar enough to most Londoners, 
are not so well known to descriptive reporters that they are always 
able to distinguish between the Life Guards and the Royal Horse 
Guards. To some writers it seems that any trooper riding in a 
Sovereign’s escort is, of necessity, a Life Guardsman ; to others that 
a cavalryman in a cuirass is infallibly of the Royal Horse Guards 
(The Blues). Or is it that colour-blindness 1s prevalent in some 
ranks of the journalistic profession? ‘The writing of “ sergeant- 
major ” and “sergeant ’’ when “ corporal-major ”’ and “ corporal of 
horse ” are meant is a comparatively venial offence. 

One has read of the Foot Guards as being clothed in crimson, 
and, though the lesson “‘ Coldstream or Coldstreamers but never 
Coldstreams ” appears to have been fairly well learnt, the return not 
so long ago of the 2nd Battalion from China saw the offending label 
used in at least one instance. The presence of Guardsmen in the 
Far East also provided a reader of a well known illustrated weekly 
with the opportunity to point out that the Scots Guards, with the 
exception of their pipers, do not wear kilts. Why the Trooping 
of the Colour ceremony on the Horse Guards Parade should be 
described as “ Guard Mounting ”’ is also hard to understand. 
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The numbers borne by cavalry regiments of the line are some- 
times sadly confused. One has read ere now of the “‘ oth Hussars ” 
and of the “roth Lancers.”” The co-existence of Dragoons and 
Dragoon Guards is also a pitfall for the unwary, and the latter 
regiments have sometimes been described as ‘‘ Guardsmen.” Now 
the amalgamation of certain units provides a further complication, 
for how many pressmen, without careful reference to the Army List, 
can guess that the title “‘ 5th Inniskilling Dragoon Guards ” conceals 
the identity of both the 5th Dragoon Guards and the 6th Inniskilling 
Dragoons ? 

When the lance was abolished “except for ceremonial pur- 
poses,”’ a picture of a mounted trooper of the 17th/21st Lancers was 
promptly published by a popular daily paper. ‘This entirely com- 
mendable enterprise was rewarded by the criticism of many readers 
who were of opinion that the photograph was a fake, seeing that the 
sword was shown as carried on the off side of the horse. ‘Thus the 
matter became one of swords instead of lances. ‘The newspaper, 
full of conscious rectitude, explained patiently that the photograph 
was authentic, having been especially taken at Aldershot for its 
purpose. As regards the sword, it only remained to discover the 
reason for this departure from ordinary cavalry usage, so the question 
was asked in the proper quarter and a letter was published from “ an 
officer of the regiment,” who said that the origin of the practice 
was unknown, but that it had been in existence “ in the regiment ” 
for a number of years. Here the matter was allowed to drop. 
Every one appeared to be satisfied and editorially, perhaps, its “ news”’ 
value had evaporated. But the earnest seeker after truth might 
well ask which regiment, the 17th Lancers or the 21st, is responsible, 
though all unconsciously, for this interesting little argument. 

A duly accredited correspondent accompanied by his photo- 
grapher once appeared at the Cavalry School in order to gather 
material for an illustrated article on the activities of the establish- 
ment. ‘The expert horsemen of the British Army gave him of their 
best, but the Commandant was horrified to see the published result 
described as ‘‘ The all-round training of our Territorials.”’ 

Another thing which the descriptive reporter and the caption 
writer—many of the most flagrant mistakes are committed by the 
gentlemen who compose the titles for the pictures which are such 
a popular feature of daily journalism—find it hard to remember is 
that mounted units have trumpeters—not buglers. 

As regards infantry of the line, ‘‘ Camerons ”’ are often confused 
with “‘ Cameronians,’”’ and the Border Regiment is always liable to 
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be referred to as ‘‘ Borderers.” ‘“‘ Lancaster ” is sometimes rendered 
“‘ Lancashire.” A caption writer recently called ‘‘ Black Watch ” 
a group of officers of the Gordon Highlanders in levée dress—a 
curious mistake considering that among the Highland regiments 
the Black Watch uniform is easily the most distinctive. 

Of larger formations one has read “‘ a whole division of infantry— 
four brigades,’ and an evening newspaper gravely announced that 
“the rst and 2nd divisions of the rst Cavalry Brigade will have 
divisional manceuvres all to themselves. . . .” 

As to which regiments and battalions are entitled to march with 
bayonets fixed through the City of London there seems to be con- 
siderable difference of opinion among the scribes of Fleet Street. 
“* Standards ”’ and “ guidons ” often puzzle them, and the King’s 
Colour is often referred to as “ the King’s Colours,” and sometimes 
is even called a ‘‘ banner.” 

A rather odious description much in use for paragraph or column 
headings has grown into favour since the War: an officer is often 
described as “a D.S.O. Colonel” or “‘ D.S.O. Major.” One was 
anticipating the advent of ‘a K.C.B. General” when “a V.C. 
General ” actually made his appearance. 

In a praiseworthy effort to keep its readers abreast of the times 
the popular Press makes frequent and informing reference to the 
mechanization of the Army. The following quotation from an 
article by “ our military expert ’’ requires no comment : 

“Yet in war a tank’s crew must not merely fire their guns, but 
must fire them with a high degree of precision, whether the tank is 
on the level or climbing over an obstacle. If they were to let their 
marksmanship suffer for personal comfort, they would prove an 
easy prey to the first field-gun they met.” 

The armies of our ex-enemies and our former Allies provide 
plenty of opportunities for the hasty or careless pressman to go 
wrong. Every German general, from Ludendorff downwards, is 
liable to be enobled, for “ von” so often creeps in as a matter of 
course. Zouaves are sometimes assumed to be of dark complexion 
—the Zouave uniform of the West India Regiment may have caused 
some confusion of thought ; and the haute école prowess of the Italian 
cavalry officer has tended to make a Centaur of every trooper in the 
Italian Army. 

However, the reporter of a provincial paper certainly scored a 
bull’s-eye some months ago. He was present, in his official capacity, 
at a court martial whose president called upon him to be sworn, and, 
secure in his knowledge of the King’s Regulations, he refused. 


‘“ ARMOURED WARFARE”: A PLEA FOR 
COMMON SENSE 


By VicroR WALLACE GERMAINS 


‘* Tue British naval officers came home with this demand, ‘ For God’s 
sake keep out the shells.’ For the last half-century we have devoted 
ourselves to the task first of keeping out the shells from every part of the 
ship, then of saving ourselves from the worse evil of having our armour 
driven into our faces by armour piercing projectiles. This we did by 
thickening armour in the more important places and leaving the less 
important unarmoured. Armour piercing shells have now given place 
to quick-firing shells, and the cry is once more, ‘ Keep out the shells.’ 
Thin armour is again being spread out on the ship’s sides as it was forty 
years ago. The gun will increase in penetrative and smashing power to 
meet it, and we are apparently to go a second time over the old road.” ® 


These are the words of a very able and experienced naval 
designer, Sir Nathaniel Barnaby ; they were written in 1902, and 
at the present time when the Army is being urged to think in terms 
of armoured warfare, soldiers might well take them to heart. The 
naval officers’ cry of “‘ Keep out the shells ! ” may be compared with 
the Army officers’ cry of “‘ Keep off machine-gun bullets,” and yet 
after seventy-five years of experiment and research extending over 
a series of wars, costing not alone hundreds of millions of pounds 
but also men’s lives, the naval architect has still failed to produce a 
satisfactory solution. 

At the battle of Coronel Good Hope and Monmouth, armoured 
cruisers, were sunk by Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. 'To the British 
ships armour was no protection, to the German ships it was a super- 
fluity. Scarcely a shell touched them. At the battle of the Falk- 
lands, Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were battered to pieces by the 
12-in. guns of Invincible and Inflexible, from a range at which their 
own 8-2-in. guns were unable to come effectively into action. It 
was the story of Coronel over again. Would it have made any great 
difference had the British battle-cruisers been unarmoured ? Was 
their armour any particular profit to the German ships ? ‘Trace the 


® See Barnaby’s ‘‘ Naval Development,” p. 177. 
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tragic history of Invincible. We reach the gloom, reek and fury of 
Jutland. Carrying the flag of Admiral Hood, and heading her 
squadron of battle-cruisers, she engages Derffinger at close range. 
The mist lifts and Corbett describes for us what occurred.* ‘ From 
Derfflinger her tormentor was suddenly silhouetted against a light 
patch of sky.” The guns of the German ship crashed into fury 
and Invincible expired in a few seconds with only six survivors. 
Armour, which to this ship had been superfluous at the Falklands, 
was inadequate at Jutland ! 

Now here is a pretty point for military mathematicians. ‘To be 
“* protected ” at close range against Derfflinger’s fire, Invincible must 
have had at least 13-in. armour ; to have given her this and on the 
same displacement would have meant cutting down her speed ;_ she 
would then have been not a battle-cruiser but a battleship. Had she 
been a battleship she could have played no part in the destruction 
of Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. Nor would she have been able to 
take station with her squadron at the head of the Battle Fleet at 
Jutland. Thus she would not have come into action, effectively, 
at all! One might draw a whole series of paradoxes in this fashion. 

Yet in view of the fact that no one suggests it as a practical 
possibility to build a tank relatively better protected than were 
Queen Mary, Indefatigable or Invincible ; and in view of the fact 
that nothing is more common than to hear even highly educated 
officers putting forward ex parte statements as to “the days of 
unarmoured troops ” being “‘ numbered ” and “‘ losses, largely due 
to lack of armour,” the point may well be raised as to whether any 
instance can be quoted in which unarmoured infantry sustained 
heavier losses than the crews of these ships—1oo per cent. ! f— 
and whether any instance can be quoted in which unarmoured 
infantry were sacrificed more uselessly than the crews of Scharnhorst, 
Gnetsenau or Blucher. 

The problem of the armoured warship which was unsolved when 
Barnaby wrote, twenty-six years ago, is equally unsolved to-day. 
A very competent and well-informed observer, H. C. Bywaters, 
writes, describing the Naval Manceuvres, in the Daily Telegraph 
of the 24th of March, 1927: 


“This long range fire would have been exceptionally dangerous, for 
the projectiles descend at a steep angle, and a direct hit might take effect 


* See ‘‘ Naval Operations, Vol. III, p. 366. 

t Losses were: Queen Mary, 57 officers, 1,209 men killed, 2 wounded; 1 
officer and 1 man rescued by German destroyers. Indefatigable, 57 officers, 960 
men lost. Invincible, Good Hope and Monmouth, scarcely any survivors. 
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in the very bowels of a ship. . . . Had this been the ‘ real thing’ the 
effect must have been prodigious . . . no armour will keep out heavy 
calibre shell fired at close range, every hit must have caused widespread 
damage, .. .” 


The Lord Nelson, our latest battleship, cost upwards of £7,500,000, 
and is the “ last word ”’ in the combination of offensive and defensive 
qualities. She is in many respects a throw-back to the citadel type, 
her entire armament being concentrated forward and her protection 
being applied to her mid-ship water-line, magazines and guns, leaving 
large areas vulnerable even to a small quick-firing gun. Her 
thickest armour is 14 in.; a hostile 16-in. gun could penetrate this 
with a good deal left to spare at 10,000 yards, and for such a gun 
10,000 yards is point-blank range. ‘Thus at long range Lord Nelson 
is liable to destruction from an enemy visible but as a distant sil- 
houette to officers in her fire-control stations ; at close range her 
armour cannot keep out anything but a glancing hit. Is it not 
eminently probable that a duel between this vessel and a hostile 
ship of analogous type might lead to as swift and sudden disaster as 
occurred with Queen Mary? Are we to assume that the naval 
designer does not know his job? Or, are we to believe that he 
cannot find an ideal solution because the problem is insoluble ? 

In considering so complex and intricate a problem it is necessary 
to deal with basic principles. ‘The warship, like the tank, 1s a com- 
promise between divergent elements of armament, armour, speed 
and endurance (fuel supplies, munition supplies, etc.), and any gain 
in the one element must be compensated for by either a sacrifice in 
others : an increase in dimensions, or an increase in mechanical 
efficiency. This principle of compromise applies even to the 
greatest battleships which in general sacrifice speed to guns and 
armour. It was a principle which set in even before the introduction 
of armoured ships, and was responsible for what Colomb terms the 
differentiation of ships into line-of-battle ships, frigates, etc. Since 
the introduction of armour differentiation has extended to include 
torpedo-craft, submarines, mine-sweepers, etc., and the problem of 
effecting a “‘ compromise ” has become more and not less difficult. 
When Warrior was designed in 1859, there were neither torpedoes, 
nor mines, nor aircraft, and her armour was invulnerable at point- 
blank range to the heaviest gun afloat. Singe then the problem of 
protection has become increasingly complex. The tank designer 
to a certain extent tackles the problem from the opposite end to the 
battleship designer. The gun has an enormous start, and to build 
a tank “ armoured ” against even the smallest quick-firing gun is 
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recognized, at least with our present engines, as a physical and 
mechanical impossibility. When the Army talks about “‘ armour ”’ 
it means armour against the infantry rifle or machine gun; not 
against artillery. On the other hand, the tank designer is cramped 
by the necessity of keeping the size of the target down—otherwise, 
his tank will be shot to pieces by artillery—and his vehicle must 
be able to use existing roads, railroads, bridges, etc. ‘The naval 
designer is hampered only by political considerations such as the 
Washington Conference, and the desirability of being able to utilize 
existing dock accommodation, from increasing indefinitely the size 
of the ship. The naval designer can economize armour by con- 
centrating on “ vitals,” i.e. the gun positions, water-line and 
magazines, leaving the rest of the ship unarmoured or thinly 
armoured. Concentration on “ vitals’ reached its apotheosis in 
Inflexible of 1877, which had only a small patch of armour, but this 
was two feet thick! The tank per contra is greatly handicapped in 
attempting to apply the same principle. Whereas the bulk of the 
battleship is submerged beneath the sea, and thus protected, 
practically the entire surface of the tank is raised above the land and 
exposed to fire, whilst her dimensions are in any case already so far 
contracted that to contract them further is almost impossible. 
Since—within certain limitations—the tank cannot “save” in 
armour by concentrating on her “ vitals,”’ or increase her size without 
making herself a bigger target for artillery, it follows that she can 
gain in protection only by (i) an increase in mechanical efficiency, 
(ii) a sacrifice in some other quality, presumably speed. 

For a given horse-power one can only move a given weight at 
a given speed. Produce an engine capable of developing this horse- 
power for half the weight of machinery required heretofore—and 
without any increase in bulk—and one will then have a surplus of 
weight which, if it is desired, can be applied to increased protection. 
Improved forms of track may also be a means of attaining the same 
speed with a lighter engine ; this gain can, if necessary, be applied 
to armour. Lastly, the art of the metallurgist may increase the 
resisting power of a given weight of armour. 

When we analyse the development of the armoured ship, apart 
from concentration on “‘ vitals ’’ and increases in dimensions, we see 
also developments of propelling machinery and improvements in 
armour. The single screw of Warrior gave place to twin screws in 
Penelope, simple engines gave place to compound, triple expansion 
and turbine engines, wrought iron armour gave place to Harvey and 
Krupp processes. Yet, despite these enormous improvements, the 
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power of the gun continuously outstripped the power of the defence. 
Armour never regained its original proponderance as compared with 
the gun. Alexandra, built in 1877 and only 500 tons larger, carried, 
roughly speaking, twice as much armour as did Warrior. But 
although this armour on her “ vitals ’’ was thrice as thick as that of 
Warnor, she was vulnerable to the gunfire of the period. Lord 
Nelson has 14-in. armour as compared with 4}-in. plates on original 
ironclads., 

It is important for us to realize that the gun is itself a machine ; 
that it is a machine which employs the most powerful medium known 
to man; that it is a machine which in the last three-quarters of a 
century has developed upon a scale exceeding that of any other 
human invention. The infantry rifle or machine gun is nothing 
but a hand gun. Does it seem reasonable to suppose that a develop- 
ment of “ armoured warfare ” on land will not produce a develop- 
ment of the rifle parallel to that which took place with the gun at sea ? 
It works out into an equation between the penetrative power of a 
rifle or of a machine gun, which can be carried by a man or two men, 
versus the resisting power of the armour of a tank restricted to given 
dimensions. In the long run it is an equation between the 
mechanical efficiency of the rifle or machine gun versus the 
mechanical efficiency of the motor-engine, and of the science of the 
chemist in producing improved explosives balanced against that of 
the metallurgist in improving armour. In this respect it must be 
remembered, however, that “‘ hardening” processes are usually 
unsuccessful when applied to thin plates and that the rifle is free 
from certain hindrances which affect the big gun. Without going 
into technical details it is admitted that with a slow-burning powder, 
the longer the gun-barrel the greater the muzzle-velocity. Naval 
guns have grown longer and longer within the last thirty years. 
The 13°5-in. guns of Royal Sovereign, 1889, had a length of 
30 calibres. Lord Nelson’s 16-in. guns have a length of 50. Full 
exploitation of this principle has been hindered by the tendency of 
very long guns to droop and the erosion due to high velocity shells 
which limits the “life” of the biggest guns to some sixty full 
salvoes. But in small calibre guns these influences have less and 
less effect—thus, if it is a case of producing a very light and powerful 
weapon to deal with tanks, there is no reason why we should not go 
to even beyond roo calibres.* Merely by lengthening the barrel 


® The Germans with Big Bertha, an 8-26-in. 100 calibre gun, attained a range 
of seventy-five miles. A rifle constructed on the same principles would need 
probably a more gradual twist than the present weapon. Successfully to fire a 
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of the rifle we should gain increased power for an insignificant 
increase in weight, and a -soo or ‘450 rifle with a 50-in. barrel 
would be a perfectly feasible proposition. Such a rifle would 
penetrate existing tank armour at decisive range. What answer 
can the tank designer make to this improved weapon? He cannot 
increase the size of his tank, for this would mean giving a bigger 
target to artillery, nor can he concentrate armour on “ vitals.’’ He 
must either be content to remain vulnerable ; or reduce the speed 
of his tank in favour of thicker armour—which, incidentally, would 
once more mean giving a better target to artillery—or he must 
increase the mechanical efficiency of his engines or tracks. To make 
at one fell swoop an increase in mechanical efficiency necessary for 
twice and even thrice the weight of armour carried heretofore would 
be a very difficult achievement ; and, even if made, there is no 
guarantee that improved explosives, lighter methods of building 
the barrel, ‘‘ capped ”’ bullets, would not bring the balance round 
again. Judging from what has happened at sea, nothing seems to be 
more probable than that we are now at the very outset of a duel less 
between tank and gun than between tank and machine gun and rifle.* 
Such a struggle may well go on for another forty years. It is 
certainly premature to assume a supremacy of “‘ armoured warfare.” 
Anti-tank guns have now been issued to the British Army—a 
measure which was urged by the writer in “‘ The ‘ Mechanization ’ 
of War ”—and it is absurd to imagine that the infantry rifle, which 
has sustained so many changes, will continue in its present form. 
Admirable though it is, the short Lee-Enfield has served its day. 
With the limited funds available no doubt the process of rearmament 
will be put off as long as possible, but, when one army starts, all the 
others will follow. For the present we must content ourselves with 
more or less experimental anti-tank weapons. 

The problem of armour, which is a practical problem and 
depends for its successful solution upon a mass of mechanical detail, 
is being largely obscured by violent propaganda and emotional 


long rifle depends entirely upon its balance. Add to increased length a bigger 
calibre, and when one remembers that a Schneider-Creusot 1}-in. gun can 
penetrate a 5-in. steel plate, one gets some idea as to the penetration which could 
be attained by a modernized Kriger. Mr. Arnold Louis Chevallier, who has 
devoted more than twenty years to experiments with firearms, writes me: ‘‘ If the 
successive units of recoil energy be broken up and converted into heat, at an early 
stage of the reactions by various dynamical means within the range of my experience, 
there is no earthly reason why the residue . . . should exceed 35 foot-pounds.”’ 
He recommends a rifle of -750 cal. There is obviously a vast field for experimental 
work in this direction, and it would be most unwise to jump to conclusions. 

® Such a duel is likely to revolutionize the entire nature of ordnance. The 
small arm has always had a great effect upon the gun. 
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appeals about “losses.” Thus Captain Sheppard in a recent 
article * describes the tank as a means of saving “ the blood of 
England’s sons, most precious and priceless of her national posses- 
sions ’’; it will make wars “ short, sharp and decisive,” and it will 
bring “a peace of concord, prosperity and security . . . instead of 
an armed and precarious truce, which for long years . . . can 
benefit neither the vanquished ...nor the conquerors too 
disillusioned . . . to enjoy even the Dead Sea fruits of their 
profitless victory.”’ It is no discourtesy to the author to point out 
that all this shows little trace of thought. The British Fleet at 
Jutland, possessed of a material superiority over the enemy far 
exceeding that likely to be enjoyed by a British ‘‘ mechanical ” 
Army over that of other European Powers, produced from the 
tactical standpoint no “ decision.” ‘The naval war was not “ short 
and sharp,” but indecisive and long drawn out, and thus, so far from 
saving “the blood of England’s sons, most precious and priceless 
of her national possessions,” mechanical warfare, waged upon a 
scale undreamt of by the boldest enthusiast on land, had the para- 
doxical result that the strongest side lost roughly twice as many men 
killed, wounded and “‘ missing ” as the weaker one. 

Even if we possess superiority analogous to that enjoyed at 
Jutland, there is no great probability that this will give us swift and 
decisive victory; nor is it clear how, humanly speaking, such 
superiority is to be attained. The problems in staff work and 
leadership involved in the use of great mechanized forces are 
intricate and complex. A hastily improvised mechanized army will 
lose, at a bound, nine-tenths of its effective striking power. We 
must, therefore, be prepared to maintain mechanized forces in 
peace, and it will be impossible suddenly to expand them beyond a 
certain limited measure, without risk of a general break-down in 
leadership. If, then, we are to avoid the “ Dead Sea fruits ” of a 
“‘ profitless victory”? we must maintain in time of peace forces 
which, with a limited expansion, will suffice decisively to defeat an 
enemy. Passing the fact that we must maintain a supreme Fleet 
and a powerful Air Force, and that it is difficult to see where we are 
to get funds to pay for the greatly increased mechanized force 
required, it is clear that other countries would most assuredly resent 
so great an increase in the strength of our land forces. The naval 
rivalry between Great Britain and the United States of America is 
softened by a feeling of kinship, but a British threat to the military 


® See“ The Case for Military Mechanization,” The World To-day, December, 
1927. 
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power on land of, for instance, France, would certainly rouse bitter 
hatred and be met by counter-measures. We may feel sceptical 
as to whether it would end in a “ peace of concord, prosperity and 
security,” and most readers will agree that the chance of, meta- 
phorically speaking, ‘‘ wiping the floor with France,” and this is 
what “ short, sharp and decisive ’ amounts to in practice, is so thin 
as to be scarcely worthy of debate. 

It seems needless to dwell upon the numerous other opinions of 
the same author in the same article ; he is slipshod in his reasoning 
and loose in his facts. Nor is Colonel Fuller, from whose writings 
the saab extract is taken, much more reliable : 


‘250 machine gunners possess the fighting power of 1,000 riflemen. 
« « « Lhe machine gun can only be fired from a stationary position. 
Suppose now that it be mounted on a cross-country tractor which will 
enable it to be moved and fired simultaneously, and that, consequently, 
its factor of efficiency is raised about three times—that is to say, from 
16 to 49. Then the 250 men will be reduced to 143 (sic). Again, I will 
suppose that, by covering the tractor by bullet-proof armour plate, the 
factor of efficiency i is increased from 49 to 400. Then we shall find that 
5° men equipped with tanks have an equivalent fighting power to 1,000 
riflemen. I will now suppose that these 50 men represent the crews of 
10 machines, each machine being equipped with 4 machine guns, and 
that these machines are ranged in battle against 1,000 riflemen.” 


Quoting the fact that on the 24th of April, 1918, 7 Whippet 
machines, each holding 3 men and equipped with 3 machine guns, 
defeated what he estimates as “‘ 1,200 to 2,000 riflemen and infantry 
machine gunners,” ... 


“I will assume that approximately half the 21 men are sufficient, 
then we obtain ee = 10, therefore x= 100; pai in place of 400, 


the factor of efficiency is 10,000. With a tank moving at 20 miles an hour, 
in place of eight, it should be possible to reduce the figure 10 to 5. Then 
we get a factor of efficiency of 40,000.” 


Now here the author has indulged in a whole elaborate mathe- 
matical disquisition based upon a series of a priori assertions. He 
quotes 7 Whippet machines defeating ‘‘ 1,200 to 2,000 infantry and 
machine gunners,” and when one takes the incident quoted, one 
finds that two German battalions massed in a hollow were surprised 
and scattered by 7 Whippet tanks. In view of the low strength 
of German battalions in that particular area and at that particular 
time—300 to 400 rifles—the estimate of “‘ 1,200 to 2,000 riflemen 
and infantry machine gunners ” seems exaggerated.* But passing 

* According to other accounts there was only one battalion. 
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this, is it wise to base an entire mathematical deduction, “‘ proving ” 
that 5 men in tanks are equal in fighting power to 1,000 riflemen, 
upon so extreme an incident as a local surprise of infantry by tanks ? 
No one will dispute the value of the tank when acting by surprise ; 
practically all that they did in the war really “‘ worth while ” was 
done by surprise. No one will wish to belittle or to disparage the 
gallant Whippets ; their crews deserve all credit for a very fine 
achievement. But is it not eminently probable that, had the Fort 
Garry Horse caught these Germans under the same conditions, this 
fine cavalry regiment would have made equally short work of them ? 
Were there not parallel instances of successful cavalry work in 
Palestine ? Yet Colonel Fuller and his friends are the loudest in 
proclaiming nowadays that cavalry is useless. 

But, apart from this particular incident, Colonel Fuller’s argument 
is fallacious. He calculates in terms of fire-power plus mobility, 
plus protection ; these calculations are based upon a definite and 
dated episode, and whilst allowance is made for the development 
of the tank subsequent to the war, no allowance is made for the 
development of the anti-tank gun or the anti-tank rifle. Colonel 
Fuller’s 5 tankmen are to be perpetually engaged throughout the 
zeons of time in surprising and slaughtering helpless infantry armed 
with -303 rifles ; those wretched Teutons are to be a spectre army, 
an apparition of grisly horror akin to King Charles’s head in “‘ David 
Copperfield,”’ ghosts that rise up ever anew to be killed over again. 
Of course it is all nonsense. No infantry in the future will be 
without anti-tank guns or anti-tank rifles, and, if it is to be a contest 
between the fire-power of infantry armed with such weapons, 
fighting on their feet or else prone on the ground, able clearly to 
see their target ; and the fire-power of machine gunners mounted 
on platforms not alone rapidly moving but also violently oscillating, 
their vision limited to a narrow slit in their armour—which side has 
the best chance of hitting ? It is not alone a question of the number 
of bullets fired ; it is one of the percentage of these bullets which 
hit the target. Here the tank in rapid motion is at a tremendous 
disadvantage as compared with stationary infantry or anti-tank 
gunners. Ludendorff writes of the tanks at Chateau-Thierry : 
“‘ Here again the effect of fire from the tanks was insignificant.” * 
Innumerable other passages could be quoted to the same effect. 
Hindenburg writes of the same battle: “‘ Once more the French 
artillery had been responsible for the worst crisis with which our 
men had been faced.” ‘The aged German Field-Marshal describes 


* See Ludendorff’s ‘‘ War Memories,” Vol. II, p. 668. 
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how the French gunners brought their pieces into the open, dis- 
dainful of the cover even of shell-holes, and how the German 
infantry regarded the approach of the French storm troops as a 
‘release from the menace of inevitable destruction.” ® These 
quotations should be studied side by side. Whereas it is possible 
to “ register ” the rolling “ period ” of a ship at sea and to control 
fire by ‘“‘ spotting ” and “ directors,” it is impossible to use analogous 
means to correct and control fire from a tank. Any reader has it 
within his power to make a practical experiment. Get on a horse, 
take a rifle or revolver, put this horse to gallop, and try to hit a target 
representing a man lying on the ground. How many times will you 
be successful ? The faster your horse moves, the more difficult it 
is to score a hit, and your only real chance is to slow down and 
to fire with your rifle or revolver almost touching. The official 
manual ‘‘ Tank and Armoured Car Training,” section 53, p. 117, 
confirms this, if confirmation be required for what is obvious to 
common sense: “In selecting the lying up positions for tanks, 
situations on the reverse slopes should be usually sought, so that on 
appearance of the enemy’s tanks, one or two rounds can be fired at 
them, while the defending tanks are still stationary.” With this in 
mind, consider the chances of Colonel Fuller’s 5 men in tanks— 
presumably one-man tanks, as no means are yet available for pro- 
ducing a tank to be worked by a man and a half—in the event of a 
fire-fight not with a thousand men with anti-tank rifles but with 
merely two score. If these tanks are to zigzag at high speed, they 
must attack with very wide intervals, for otherwise there will be the 
danger of collision of tank with tank. This will mean that upon 
each man in a tank will be concentrated the fire of 8 men with anti- 
tank rifles ; it will mean also that their moral effect will be largely 
discounted, for, however nerve-racking the sight of a tank tearing 
down upon you may be, this will vanish when the same tank switches 
off and shows you her broadside, which is incidentally an even bigger 
target. A very little reflection will show that such “ skirmishing ”’ 
tactics by tanks are little likely to be effective, and if ‘ commending 
their souls to God,” they charge in close order, the issue depends 
upon the cool-headedness of the infantry whom they are up against 
and the power of their weapons. If these infantrymen are armed 
with efficient anti-tank rifles, and, unless they are taken by surprise, 
a tank-charge would be an even nearer approach to suicide than is 
the now fashionable habit of flying the Atlantic. 

Nothing has here been said as to covering action by artillery or 


* See Hindenburg’s ‘“‘ Out of My Life,” p. 385. 
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aircraft, or the use of smoke for “ blinding.’’ These are elements 
not considered by Colonel Fuller in his mathematical disquisition, 
and which in any case cut two ways, i.e. they can be used just as 
much to help the infantry soldier as to hinder him. There is only 
one other “argument.” It comes from Captain Liddell Hart: 
“* They [infantry] cannot attack the tank, because even if they had 
weapons that could penetrate the tank’s armour, the latter’s speed 
would enable it to avoid conflict at will.””* The theory that the 
tank, if unable to fight infantry, can beat them by running away, 
seems even at first sight somewhat debatable. And when the 
problem is examined it is obvious that the tank cannot run away 
indefinitely. She needs petrol, and her radius of action is very 
severely circumscribed by her fuel supply and by the possibility of 
renewing this. Whereas at a pinch an infantry force can live on the 
country and avail itself of horse-transport, the tank without petrol 
is lost. Even the great battleship, carrying thousands of tons of 
fuel, is tied down to her base. Readers interested in this important 
if undramatic aspect of the problem would do well to peruse and to 
digest Hector Bywaters’s thoughtful study, ‘‘ The Great Pacific 
War,” than which, with the exception of Homer Lea’s “ Valour of 
Ignorance,” the writer knows of nothing which more clearly brings 
out the dependence of a fleet upon its bases. The tank, with her 
limited fuel-supply, is in infinitely greater measure the child of her 
base. The faster she moves, the greater her consumption of that 
fuel which is her life-blood ; the slower she moves, the less her 
mobility. The theory of the tank careering ‘‘ promiscuous-like ” 
about an enemy’s country has little relation to fact. When she 
raids she will need to keep a very watchful eye as to her own line 
of retreat, nor dare she venture beyond a certain safety-limit imposed 
by the necessity of having enough petrol for the run home ; a margin 
for detours which may be forced upon her; and to provide for 
possible action with the enemy. Roughly speaking, therefore, her 
** radius ” will be one-third of her maximum fuel supply. Should 
her supply-depéts be menaced by an enemy, and should she be 
unable to defend them, she runs very grave risk of being destroyed 
by her own crew to save her from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. This, incidentally, should be a process familiar to Colonel 
Fuller. It happened to quite a large number of British tanks in the 
German offensive in March, 1918. 

In war as in civil life one cannot get something for nothing. 
The British Army must discard “ Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford ” 


® See “* Paris,” p. 74. 
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theories ; they can lead to nothing but disaster. Battles can be 
won by no other process than that of hard thinking, hard fighting 
and hard work, and we are suffering to-day from an overdose of 
quack remedies. What is needed is common sense. We must 
avoid those Olympian heights where the Laws of War gambol, 
“‘ Science ”’ frolics round, History sobs over “ murdered ”’ Great 
Captains, and intellectual indigestion breeds nightmare armies. 
Nor must we suffer ourselves to be seduced when our modern Joves 
descend upon us in a cloud of “ gas ” and a shower, not of gold, but— 
Mechanical Beecham’s Pills, warranted painlessly to cure every 
military ailment at shortest possible notice. 
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NOTES ON UMPIRING 
By CoLonet W. Atxason, D.S.O. 


THE duties of umpires are laid down in “‘ Training and Manceuvre 
Regulations,”’ but in practical application certain difficulties arise, 
with which it is proposed to deal in this article. 

The object of umpiring is to assist in bringing out any lessons 
the director is teaching and to ensure due attention being paid to 
the effect of fire, so that unreal situations are reduced to a minimum. 

In the early stages of training this is done by the platoon and 
company commanders acting as directors, but there is a tendency, 
as soon as umpires are appointed, for junior officers to consider 
their responsibilities at an end. Situations are allowed to arise, in 
the absence of an umpire, which lead to false training. All officers 
must realize that an umpire is there to help and to give decisions 
when required, but not unduly to influence the action of troops, and 
that they themselves are responsible for avoiding unreal situations. 

As the training season progresses attention is focussed more on 
the training of senior officers to command. It is important to know 
what information they had at various stages, and what action they 
took on it. The director can personally observe a great deal of what 
is going on in the field, and by being present at the issue of orders 
can satisfy himself that they are adequate and clearly given, but he 
can only be in one place at a time. 

The umpire staff must be able to supply information of what 
happens at other headquarters. 

Trench warfare has engrained the habit of careful and slow 
preparation, altogether inappropriate to advanced guard actions 
and rapid movement. ‘The aim of training is to encourage quickness 
of thought and rapidity of movement. Decisions are based on 
information and are then translated into movement, so that methods 
of speeding up information and testing commanders in appreciating 
and acting upon information require careful study. Delay in the 
transmission of information can only be traced by accurate timing 
of its dispatch and arrival at each headquarters. Slowness on the 
part of the commander can to a certain extent be traced by the 
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timing on his written orders, but, when events move rapidly, it may 
be difficult to keep trace of all orders, especially verbal ones, and 
even more so of the information on which they are based. Without 
a knowledge of this it is difficult to make fair criticism. 


UMPIRING REPORTS 


An umpire at each headquarters from the battalion upwards can 
unobtrusively keep a record of information coming in, and action 
taken on it, and also make notes of occasional “ appreciations ’’ by 
the commander. This will enable the director to see how far 
events are intelligently anticipated. A careful timing is essential 
if full training value is to be obtained. His duty is immediately 
to inform the director or the senior umpire of any orders or action 
which may affect the situation, and from time to time send in reports 
which will acquaint the directing staff with the full proceedings at 
‘ his headquarters. 

That ‘‘A” or “ B” battalion have gained a local success is 
immaterial except to those concerned. But what is of interest is to 
trace why one succeeded and the other failed. This is nearly 
always due to good information quickly transmitted and acted upon 
by one side and degrees of failure on the other. Good umpiring 
reports will bring out weak links in the chain and indicate how 
improvement in the transmission of information is possible. It will 
also show whether a commander failed owing to bad information or 
slowness in appreciating good. They also correct wrong impressions, 
which are easily conceived as a result of faulty information received 
during a battle. 

The time information is received on which the commander’s 
plan is based is essential. Umpires with every body of troops from 
squadron, battery and brigade upwards must keep a record of any 
action taken on arrival of information, whether coming from a higher 
or lower formation. 

Unless this information is available it is not possible to give a 
decision later as to whether the action taken was justified. A 
running story of a battle is chiefly of journalistic interest, but it 
serves as a peg on which to hang incidents of tactical value. 

The source of information, air, armoured car, cavalry or infantry 
patrol should be given as data concerning the reliability of such 
information and the conditions under which it is best obtained is 
interesting. Fog may prevent the R.A.F. from doing its work. 
Will cavalry or armoured cars get back the first information? A 
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careful timing of all important reports and orders is therefore 
n : 
To facilitate the task of collating reports, it is advisable that 
every umpire should make out his report on a similar form. 

Reports from assistant umpires should be forwarded by brigade 
umpires together with a report on transactions at brigade head- 
quarters, and a covering letter drawing attention to any special 
points which may be of general interest. Criticism is entirely left 
to the director. 


UMPIRE ORGANIZATION 


The necessity for two umpires with every unit, cavalry, artillery, 
infantry, and tanks is apparent, one to supervise the operations, the 
other to help in higher training. It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
that these umpires must be thoroughly competent and active in their 
duties. 

As training progresses skeleton forces are sometimes formed to 
represent the enemy. The umpire difficultyat once crops up. Where 
are they to come from? If a definite unit such as a battalion or a 
brigade forms the enemy, its own umpires can carry out the work, 
being augmented as the occasion warrants from the unit; but, 
where an improvised force is formed and possibly told that it repre- 
sents a much larger body of troops, the task of umpiring is made 
exceedingly difficult. The frontage held is great compared with the 
troops on the ground so that control is not easy. ‘The umpires are 
often taken from the main force and both sides are short. Aids to 
umpiring in the form of Lucas lamps representing artillery and 
machine-gun fire are not always available, yet unless the main force 
is made to realize the full effect of the fire to which it is subjected the 
lesson becomes unreal. The senior umpire to the skeleton force 
must be prepared to point out these difficulties and to ask for a full 
complement of umpires. 

Normally, two assistant umpires are found by each battalion. 
A brigade has one umpire and one assistant umpire ; a division has 
a senior umpire and an assistant umpire ; artillery brigades have 
one assistant umpire per battery supervised by an artillery umpire ; 
cavalry has one assistant umpire per squadron and one cavalry 
umpire. 

This scale does not allow for an umpire at the report centre or a 
senior umpire and assistant with the ‘‘ enemy.” 

With a small force up to a brigade it is possible to dispense with 
a report centre ; the senior umpire can cover the limited area over 
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which the force is operating quickly enough on a horse to gather 
necessary information from both sides, but the ‘‘ enemy ”’ should 
have an additional umpire to coordinate the work of its assistant 
umpires. He should, normally, have an assistant umpire at the 
“enemy ”’ headquarters as well, so that, if he is away when an 
important decision is arrived at, that decision can be immediately 
communicated to him and to the director. A brigade umpire should 
use his assistants as a pool, and not necessarily keep them perma- 
nently with their battalions. They should be where their control is 
most needed. One umpire is required as recording officer with 
every unit, but the second umpire should have a roving commission. 

Normally, if three battalions of a brigade are acting against the 
other battalion, the distribution of infantry umpires will be as 
under : 

Skeleton battalion: no umpire; 1 assistant umpire with each 
battalion headquarters ; 3 assistant umpires forward, 1 from 
each battalion. With enemy: 1 assistant umpire forward ; 
I assistant umpire with headquarters. 

The brigade umpire controls the forward umpires and gets 

periodical reports from umpires at battalion headquarters. 

In the case of a division the distribution of infantry umpires 
would be as follows : 

Force headquarters, 1 umpire; skeleton reserve brigade, no 

umpires ; brigade headquarters, 1 assistant umpire at each ; 
I assistant umpire with each battalion ; 8 battalion assistant 
umpires forward ; 2 brigade umpires. Umpire report centre, 
I umpire. With enemy: 1 brigade umpire; 4 assistant 
umpires forward; 1 assistant umpire with each battalion ; 
headquarters, 1 umpire. 

The senior umpire moves about freely supervizing the two 
brigade umpires, and the brigade umpire of the enemy’s force acts 
in a similar way. By taking umpires from the forward line it is 
possible to provide umpires for the skeleton reserve brigade, if 
considered necessary. 


UMPIRING METHODS 


“Training and Manceuvre Regulations,” Section 80, para. 11, 
states that to avoid a running fight the operations may be terminated, 
or a pause be ordered to allow the combatants to break away. 
Umpires sometimes hold that this paragraph justifies them in 
breaking off an action just at a period when control by the higher 
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command becomes difficult and probably the most instructive 
lessons might be obtained. A commander may find that after his 
first issue of orders no further action is necessary as an assault 
terminates the phase. Counter-attacks either do not take place or 
are reserved for a second phase for which every one is prepared. 

Umpires can by day control a running fight by a judicious 
use of red and blue screens, when necessary moving back a body of 
troops “out of action.” By night, or in wood fighting, control 
becomes very difficult unless umpires are largely increased. 

A temporary stalemate will often afford excellent instruction for 
junior commanders. A pause is necessary to allow information to 
get back and cooperation with other arms to be arranged. The 
forward troops are pinned to the ground. Subordinate leaders 
have to decide how they are going to readjust their line, to reinforce 
one part, to organize a local counter-attack, or to withdraw from 
an unfavourable position. The higher commander receives the 
information, decides on the action which he is going to take, arranges 
for artillery and machine-gun cooperation, and fixes when the fresh 
attack is to take place. Only experience will show whether the time 
necessary is under or over estimated. If the former, the attack will 
fail owing to lack of cooperation, if the latter, owing to the enemy 
slipping away or bringing up timely reinforcements, it ensures the 
methodical progression from objective to objective referred to in 
secs. 13-18 Infantry Training. Target cards will show whether 
the artillery and machine guns were really able to cooperate. 
Difficulties of intercommunication will be brought out and the 
commander will obtain most valuable instruction. 

In training this pause is often neglected, it is left to the machine 
gunners and the artillery to “ carry on,” the infantry moves steadily 
forward trusting to a support which may not be available. When 
cooperation is urgently required it fails owing to lack of practice. 

Umpires should act on the principle that before an infantry 
assault is deemed to be successful, adequate machine-gun and 
artillery fire should be brought to bear on the position. If an attack 
is made and the umpire considers sufficient cooperation has not 
been obtained, he should impose severe casualties. 

It is not the duty of an umpire to clear the fog of war or to 
assist a commander in coming to a conclusion. He must be careful 
only to give information which would be available in war, 1.e. to say 
that a company is occupying a certain hill, or that an infantry platoon 
or a machine-gun section is firing, is wrong. The troops should 
only be told that rifle or machine-gun fire is coming from a certain 
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area. This information should be given to the troops affected ; 
troops in rear can be told of any heavy firing which they would hear, 
but any other information must come back through the normal 
channels from the front line ; similarly, orders transmitted from the 
brigade or the division must not be short circuited by umpires. 

It is not uncommon for umpires to be asked to state what verdict 
they would give in certain eventualities. ‘‘ If I reinforce with a 
company, may I capture the hill?’ The answer should be “ Do 
so and you will see.” ‘The subsequent decision would be based on 
the manner and quickness with which the attack was staged, and on 
the strength of the enemy. 

Troops placed out of action should normally become the reserve 
and not be used again immediately. It is necessary to get them out 
of the picture rapidly ; this can be done by forming them up as laid 
down in ‘‘ Training and Manceuvre Regulations,” or by sending 
them back a certain distance. It is generally advisable to state the 
time that they are to remain out of action. 

Casualties are assessed in percentages. It is questionable 
whether in practice this is as satisfactory as the former method of 
numbers, because units are apt to go on attacking, if their actual 
strengths remain unaltered, whatever percentage of casualties they 
are told they have suffered. Asa result, reserves are not called upon 
except possibly for turning movements, as there is no apparent 
wastage in front. 

Where troops press forward, making bad use of ground or using 
insufficient covering fire, they should be penalized by being put out 
of action and sent back a distance proportionate to the offence, the 
reason being explained to them. Cases will occur when troops, 
through no fault of their own, have to be put out of action. This 
should be made quite clear to them. 

When a force is compelled to advance along a road owing to 
*“‘ out of bounds,” umpires after consulting commanders on both 
sides as to what they would have done should give credit for moving 
across country. The senior umpire present would then decide 
which force should be deemed successful. 

It is a mistake to order one side back and then to inform the 
other side that it can advance in, say, half an hour. The reason for 
this is, that the situation may, in the meantime, have changed owing 
to the movements of other troops, and that an advance may thus not 
be feasible. It is better to whittle down one side by casualties until 
its commander realizes that he can no longer hold on and leave it 
to the other side to find out when an advance is possible. If it 
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attacks prematurely, it can be made to suffer the appropriate 
casualties. This method keeps up the interest and encourages 
Scout work. 


ARTILLERY UMPIRING 


The main object is to give due weight to artillery fire without 
exagperating its effect. The system employed must be very simple 
so that it can be understood and acted upon by all ranks. Anything 
complicated which depends entirely upon umpires cannot produce 
the best results. A combination of target cards and Lucas lamps 
provides a satisfactory solution. 

The introduction of target cards has been of the greatest benefit 
in artillery umpiring. They are used in three ways : (a) as a record 
of all shooting during the day for information at the subsequent 
conference. ‘This enables questions of ammunition supply and of 
cooperation with infantry and the air to be studied. It also forms a 
convenient record of the work of each battery ; (5) as a ready means 
of conveying information of predicted shoots, including gas concen- 
trations ; and (c) to notify rapidly the effect of fire by direct observa- 
tion. 

It is suggested that on receipt of the field brigade commander’s 
orders for a predicted shoot, battery commanders should fill in their 
target cards and send them by neutral orderly to the area on which 
fire is to be opened. The orderly should be instructed to light a 
smoke candle at the time and place shown on the card. A fair 
general impression can thus be given of the bombardment. Any 
umpire in the vicinity can inspect the card, and, should troops come 
under the fire, he should inflict suitable casualties. 

Umpires cannot adequately portray artillery fire if only given 
the orders issued by the artillery brigade commander. Batteries 
may not be able to take on the target ordered owing to lack of 
visibility or to other reasons. The battery commander can 
definitely state on his target card the objectives taken on and advertise 
the fact by means of the Lucas lamp, and, if necessary, a target card 
sent forward. 

If for any reason the guns are unable to fire as ordered, and time 
is not available to alter the card sent forward, it would be noted on 
the battery target card. 

For an observed shoot the Lucas lamp is required and should 
be directed on the target while firing continues. Intensity of fire 
is best indicated by a succession of short flashes, each flash represent- 
ing a round fired. 
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It has been urged that the use of the lamp gives away the position 
of the O.P., but, once it is generally understood that the lamp 1s 
solely an umpiring adjunct, the objection disappears. The lamp 
may only be directed on the target when communications from the 
O.P. are through to the guns and the battery is in a position to fire. 
In bright sunlight the lamps cannot always be seen, or, if seen, the 
troops affected may take no notice. It may then be necessary for 
an umpire with the battery to ride forward and give a decision. 
Normally, the officers with the troops under fire should take appro- 
priate action. Any umpires moving forward with them should 
ensure this being done so that it should seldom be necessary for an 
umpire from the battery to come forward. It is essential for the 
umpire to make sure that communications are through before the 
Lucas lamp representing fire is used, and that the target cards are 
properly made out and used, and to give a decision as to casualties 
when the battery comes under fire. 


UMPIRING WITH MACHINE GUNS 


The Lucas lamp provides the most effective means of represent- 
ing machine-gun fire. To differentiate it from artillery fire the 
beam should be of considerably longer duration and not continuous, 
for that would soon run down the electric battery, while machine-gun 
fire 1s by bursts and not continuous. The beam should be held to 
represent a stream of machine-gun bullets for the time it is on. 
Similar action must be taken by the units under fire and by the 
umpires with them as in the case of artillery fire. It must be 
thoroughly understood that the Lucas lamp indicates machine-gun 
fire only, not the actual position of the machine guns, which may be 
anywhere near. If special stress is being laid on cooperation with 
infantry, a target card similar to the artillery card can be kept and 
checked later with the machine-gun cooperation card kept by the 
infantry. The target card is also very valuable when barrages are 
being fired, as it gives in tabular form all the information required 
for umpiring purposes by the umpires with the other side, thus 
supplementing the Lucas lamp. 


TANK UMPIRING 


Certain rule of thumb formule are laid down regarding tank 
v. tank and tank v. gun; these are subject to modification from 
to time. It is desirable to have umpires riding with the tanks to 
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adjudicate in any chance encounters and also to have umpires with 
guns acting in an anti-tank réle. Their duty is to see that sufficient 
time elapses after firing the first round of blank for the prescribed 
number of aimed rounds at the correct range to be fired if the tank 
is to be knocked out before the tank fires on the gun. In the event 
of the gun crew being put out of action, umpires must see that they 
remain out of action for the rest of the day. The guns may come 
into action with fresh crews. 


SIGNAL EXERCISE WITHOUT TROOPS 


These have the advantage of training commanders and signal 
personnel over ground which is not available for large bodies of 
troops. The ground is fresh and longer distances can be covered 
than is possible on Government land. The directing staff prepare 
a general and a special idea in the normal way giving the location 
of troops and instructions to commanders to be handed out by 
umpires at certain times, but the governing factor is the imaginary 
enemy. It is essential that all umpires should have a complete 
narrative of the enemy’s side (vide Appendix “A,” p. 384) to 
enable them to control the situation and to cope with unfore- 
seen emergencies. All movements should be controlled by this 
narrative, particularly the time at which the limits of each advance 
are reached. ‘The narrative forms a framework on which the battle 
hinges. 

A certain number of messages for W/T and R/T machines at 
roughly half-hourly intervals must be prepared beforehand. Other 
messages must also be made out to be handed to forward intelligence 
personnel or headquarters on the ground ; these messages must fit 
in with air reports and the positions occupied according to the time- 
table of advance. 

Brigade umpires can then frame further messages in accordance 
with the general scheme in their own areas, and special umpires 
attached to battery staffs can indicate imaginary targets from the 
O.P.’s. With no troops on the ground umpires have no difficulty 
in keeping a timed record of all messages and orders. Weak points 
in the transmission of information are quickly apparent. 

Artillery target cards provide an invaluable record of the time 
that targets are taken on, both from the ground and air, while the 
artillery cooperation card and the air pilots’ record show when the 
calls were sent out. A form of report is given in Appendix “ B,” 
to be rendered by umpires for the director’s information, giving 
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digest of artillery target and cooperation cards, showing at a glance 
what batteries opened fire, when and how many calls remained 
answered. 

Commanders obtain information from their Intelligence 
personnel and make their decisions as they would in war. In view 
of the fact that instructions from the higher command arrive, and 
which necessitate the issuing of new orders, the danger of frequent 
changes of headquarters and the necessity of close liaison with the 
artillery is brought home. 

The commander does not know to what extent the dice are 
loaded against him by the umpire staff. An attack, which has been 
well conceived and launched, may fail (as it might in war) owing to 
the time-table, but slowness in issuing orders, indifferent instruc- 
tions for an advance or retirement become at once apparent. 


APPENDIX “A” 


Umpires “ OUTLINE Story’? OF ENEMY ACTION 


Ref. : 1-in. Map, Aldershot Command. : 

A NORTHERN Army is covering READING against a superior force 
coming from the South. 

“The NorTHERN Commander’s intention is to fight on the line HoLt 
HATCH—STRAITS INCLOSURE—WyCK—WEST WORLDHAM—FARRINGDON 
—ROPLEY. 

A covering force had been driven in, on the night of 14/15th July 
the situation was a follows : 

A Cavalry Brigade in touch with hostile SourHERN Cavalry North of 
HEADLEY. 

Two Infantry Brigades supported by two Field Brigades R.A. on the 
line FRITHEND Ho—Hoccatrs—Tue Straits—high ground South of 
Stupss Farm—Wyck—East WoripHAM. Another Division continues 
the line towards FARRINGDON. 


Narrative 

At 0600 hours an Artillery bombardment followed by Infantry attacks 
takes place and by ogoo hours the position is taken by assault, a forward 
How. Section being captured in HoGcatrts. 

The NorTHERN force retires in considerable disorder. In the BINSTED 
area organized resistance is made until 1100 hours. 
From Wyck the retirement is difficult to control and resistance by 
isolated groups only is made. 

The line of the River Wey is evacuated just before 1300 hours under 
pressure. 

From Ho.typourne the SOUTHERN Infantry press forward with great 
determination and in spite of counter-attacks (defeated by SOUTHERN 
Artillery) establish themselves by 1430 hours in Copse just North of 
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BrRocKHAM HILL Farm (R.62)—YARNHAMS FarmM—Northern edge of 
Hawkins Woop—Farm at R.g536—LOoWwER FRoYLE—Pt. 480 (S.14). 
Reinforcements of one Infantry Brigade and one Field Brigade R.A. 
reached Lonc Sutton from PHa:NIxX GREEN at 1400 hours, and were at 
once moved into position. The Artillery is as shown on attached map, 


the Infantry are in VinNEY Copse area (R.75) in readiness for counter- 
attack. 


APPENDIX “B” 


ForM OF UMPIRE REPORT 


Unit. Time. Incident. Remarks. 


—_— 
| 


ARTILLERY TARGET CARD 


Time engaged. | Rounds fired. Total 


Battery. | No. and type OF oe 5 or rate and nature How com- 
| guns in action. | From. | To. of ammunition. municated. 
| | — 
i | | 
| 
ARTILLERY OR MACHINE-GUN COOPERATION CARD ® 
Time fire called for. | Time fire opened. Method, light signal, etc. | Target and coordinate. 


| 


* Kept by Infantry. 


Dicest oF ARTILLERY TARGET AND COOPERATION CARD 


t 
é 
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Infantry or air calls for fire. Target and coordinate. | Time. ; 


Time fire opened. Rounds. ' Battery. 


| 
‘ 


| 
| 
f | 
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SIGNALS AND MECHANIZATION 


By F. S. M. 


SUNDRY military writers have compared an army in the field with a 
human body, under which analogy the command is the brain, infantry 
the brawn, cavalry or aircraft the eyes, signals the nerves, etc. 

But however suitable the analogy as a whole may be, the nerve 
system of an army is very far from comparable with the bodily 
organism. 

If the human brain had to send a written message to the shoulder, 
for transmission to the elbow, for re-transmission via the wrist to 
the hand, then the delay in letting go of a hot potato would un- 
doubtedly result in serious burns. And the converse military 
process, whereby information from the forward points is sent to 
the commander in rear, is usually subject to even greater delay— 
due in part to coordination, selection and re-drafting at each inter- 
mediate stage; and, in part, to technical factors in favour of 
** downward ”’ (i.e. rear-to-front) messages. Signal control by the 
“up ” (i.e. rearward) offices, the extra means usually at their disposal, 
and the authority for “ priority ’’ messages at the higher formations, 
are examples of these factors. 

With the comparatively slow-moving units of a pre-petrol army, 
it may have been more important that forward commanders should 
be in touch with local events, than that every detail should be at 
once notified to the Higher Command. And, in any case, the 
situation could not change with much rapidity, when even an 
unopposed advance was limited to some two miles per hour. In 
such circumstances the existing signal system, following the normal 
chain of command, was possibly adequate. 

But even so, under mobile or “ open” warfare conditions, 
there is a strong case for a forward representative of headquarters 
(such as the divisional observation officer who was a feature of the 
1918 advance) with the van of the force, and provided with his own 
direct communication to headquarters ; which communication need 
only be one-way, from front to rear. 

Turning to the immediate future, it is necessary to tread some- 
what debatable ground and to attempt some forecast of probable 
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tactical developments ; for any change in the tactical dispositions 
of troops must have an immediate reaction on signal organization. 
Without for the moment looking too far ahead, it seems reasonably 
safe to assume that the main body of infantry and horse-drawn 
artillery will be preceded by a force of faster-moving mechanized 
troops—sometimes with a mission of reconnaissance, sometimes 
with the object of securing and holding tactical localities necessary 
to the advance, and sometimes acting as independent striking 
forces. In any case, this faster-moving force is unlikely to present 
a continuous front, and will represent ‘‘ tentacles ” of the advance, 
rather than the more orthodox “ screen.” 

The signal problem involved is therefore twofold : communica- 
tion from each of these forward parties to the main body in rear ; 
and lateral communication between the various groups or columns 
of the forward parties themselves. 

As there is here a considerable similarity to a naval operation— 
the main body representing the Grand Fleet, and the mechanized 
portions in advance the battle cruisers and light cruiser squadrons— 
it is possible that naval practice may afford some guide. Com- 
munication at sea depends almost entirely on visual and wireless 
telegraphy: the former being quicker, more secret and more 
accurate, within its range of visibility—anything up to twelve miles 
under reasonable weather conditions. 

But visual signalling is hardly practicable from or to moving 
vehicles on land, except at extremely short distances. There are 
possibilities for long-range visual between selected points—the 
necessary heavy equipment, such as accumulator-operated daylight 
signalling lamps, being no obstacle to mechanically carried stations. 
Heliograph, the ideal long-range instrument, is seldom feasible in 
Northern Europe but should not be ignored. 

** Fleeting opportunities ’’ are as important to signals as to any 
other branch or arm of the Service. 

With a proportion of cyclists to connect the chain of visual 
stations to the moving forces, fair results should be obtained. 
Visual needs no cypher, and is very difficult to ‘“‘ tap ” or ‘ jam.” 
Unfortunately, however, visual long-range working demands a fair 
amount of preparation and organization ; and further demands that 
operations should go “‘ according to plan ”—a condition that will be- 
come less and less probable with increasing mobility and flexibility. 

There remains the other naval stand-by, wireless. 

The chief weaknesses of this form of communication may be 
briefly summarized : 
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(1) The weight of equipment, which is perhaps not a serious 
matter with M.T. 

(2) The time taken in erecting and in dismantling stations : 
to-day this operation takes about six minutes, with field sets giving 
a fifteen-mile range. Sets permanently mounted in lorries meet 
this difficulty, but the waste of carrying power involved is con- 
siderable. Further, the lorries are more difficult to conceal than 
the sets alone, and offer a bigger target to shell-fire. 

(3) The betrayal of position to hostile direction-finding sets, 
and even to ordinary sets, which will observe the increase of “‘ signal 
strength’ as the opposing forces approach each other. This 
drawback is unavoidable. 

(4) The mutual interference, which limits the time available 
for work: e.g. with four sets on the same wavelength, each set can 
transmit only for an average of fifteen minutes in each hour. R.A.F. 
aeroplanes and ground sets turn this feature of wireless to excellent 
use for the “ broadcasting” of reconnaissance information to 
several formations simultaneously. But this is an exceptional form 
of message sending. 

(5) Deliberate hostile jamming, a matter which has hitherto 
apparently received little attention or experiment, but which is 
obviously capable of far-reaching development. What counter- 
battery work is to the artillery, “ jamming ”’ may become to signals. 

(6) The time taken in enciphering, transmitting and decipher- 
ing—which can very rarely be less than two minutes per word for 
the combined operation. Thus, a message of thirty words handed 
in at noon may be expected to be delivered about an hour later ; 
whereas with line telegraphy the total time taken would be about 
five minutes. This delay in wireless working is unavoidable, except 
at considerable risk of enemy interception.® 

But, in spite of these various disadvantages, wireless does give 
direct communication between the main body and detached or 
forward forces, and also between the various columns or groups of 
the latter—nevertheless, a new technique in the use of this form of 
communication is undoubtedly required. 

* An example may be quoted from the 1927 Training. A “ situation report ”” 
of sixty-six words, timed 0930, was handed in to go by wireless. Under the best 
of conditions, it could hardly have reached the addressee before noon, when the 

‘ situation ’ would have changed completely! Incidentally, all wireless on that 
wavelength was thereby blocked for a good deal of that time, and, in addition, 
both the sending and the receiving sets were immobilized. The same message 
sent “‘ in clear” would have been delivered in fifteen minutes ; and it will always 
be a matter of vital importance for the commander to decide how far the risk of 


enemy interception is to weigh against speed of transmission. The future of 
military wireless may well hang on this decision. 
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Several of the disadvantages enumerated above can be at least 
discounted by the use of short code messages in place of long 
enciphered ones. This device would entail some extra work on 
the part of originators of messages, and might not fit all occasions ; 
but it would solve the problem of cipher, with its attendant delays 
and mistakes ; it would greatly increase the traffic-carrying capabili- 
ties of wireless and would afford shorter opportunities for hostile 
direction-finding or jamming sets. In any case, military wireless 
can never attain the position held afloat; having neither the fixed 
sets on stable foundations nor the height and width of aerial available 
at sea. 

But as compensation there are message-carrying agencies which 
are only available ashore ; and these may be considered at this point. 

Despatch riders—easily obtained, easily trained and cheaply 
maintained (all of which terms are comparative}—suffer from the 
disadvantages of unreliability, due to mechanical breakdown or 
the enemy ’s action; slowness, at the distances envisaged; and 
uncertainty as to delivery. 

Recent training operations have cio examples of despatch 
riders having to make a twenty-mile journey between two forces 
six or seven miles apart, owing to the presence of hostile cavalry 
and tanks in between. 

The form of D.R. likely to prove most efficient in the not too 
distant future is the light aeroplane of the “‘ Moth” type, for 
messages “‘ forward ”’ especially. The converse process of picking 
up messages from the forward troops, though undoubtedly feasible, 
is not unlikely to be very expensive in machines, and may also betray 
the position of important detached forces ; for an aeroplane engaged 
on “ M.P.U.” work is easily identified. 

During the earlier stages of a campaign, when main headquarters 
is stationary, there are possibilities in a combination of aeroplanes 
working forward and pigeons working rearward. -Forty miles an 
hour is a normal speed for pigeons, and they are almost proof from 
gas, shell-fire and rifle fire. Unfortunately, for pigeons as for 
contact aeroplanes, darkness is an obstacle; and pigeons lack 
mobility, in that a month is usually required to train them to a new 
loft position. But the wide network of civilian lofts could be easily 
taken over and made of considerable value, in operations conducted 
over friendly territory. 

Finally, there remains the question of line telegraphy and 
telephony. This is, of course, the ideal method, providing direct, 
rapid and secret communication over the area covered by the 
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system ; but it is unfortunate that its very success on the Western 
Front from 1914 to 1918 has produced a crop of difficulties for 
subsequent signals. 

Staffs, accustomed to the telephone facilities and traffic-carrying 
capabilities of cable in trench warfare, find difficulty in realizing the 
importance of brief wording and of the suppression of superfluous 
messages ; the volume of traffic being largely increased by officers 
engaged on intelligence and liaison duties, whose efficiency is too 
often measured by the number and length of their reports. 

As a consequence, the signal system is frequently overloaded, 
to the detriment and delay of important (or more important) 
communications. 

Mobile operations will never provide either the time, stores or 
personnel necessary for elaborate cable systems ; the pace of move- 
ments and the width of dispersions—both inevitably increasing— 
will mean longer lines at wider intervals ; while mechanical transport 
of the tracked or semi-tracked type will render even these lines far 
from secure, however carefully laid. 

Time was when the lineman went out to repair a break in the 
line : now, in the vicinity of tanks or dragons, he goes out expecting 
to find a hiatus of a hundred yards in the cable, carried off on the 
tracks of the vehicle. 

So far as the writer is aware, no more efficient means of laying 
cable has yet appeared than the horse-drawn wagon ; for, though 
motor-drawn wagons are more quickly taken from place to place, 
the speed of actual laying is still dependent on the manual skill of 
the wagon personnel. ‘There are considerable difficulties in the way 
of a satisfactory mechanical cable-layer, which have not yet been 
solved. Even if the line can be successfully paid out at fair speed, 
there still remains the problem of placing it in a secure site along the 
route, safe from subsequent traffic. 

Therefore we may safely say that the cable system will be unable 
to keep up with the fast-moving forward troops, though it will form 
an invaluable framework for the area to be covered later by the main 
body ; and may with reasonable safety be laid behind the general 
line of the forward troops. When these are too far ahead or too 
much dispersed to afford protection, the main body will have to 
provide its own screen, behind which the cable can be laid. Close 
cooperation with all headquarters will be an absolute essential, for 
the framework of lines will be based on tactical routes and convenient 
nodal points, to which headquarters of units and formations will 
successively move. 
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Such headquarters, when not actually at one or other of these 
** communication centres,’’ will link themselves thereto by despatch 
riders or by short-range wireless. And in this connection it may 
be necessary to limit the efficiency—i.e. range—of wireless sets 
with the slower formations, to avoid mutual interference no less than 
hostile jamming. It may well prove better to have a simple, robust 
and reliable instrument with a fixed wavelength and a maximum 
range of, say, three miles, than a more sensitive and delicate set of 
greater capabilities. 

These communication centres will be linked up by cable and 
longer range wireless; and at each there would be maintenance 
parties, provided with motor cycles and side-cars, to carry spare 
cable and other “ breakdown ”’ stores. 

So much for the communications of the forward forces, and 
behind and between brigade groups. It is now necessary to consider 
briefly the signal facilities within the latter. 

And at this point a slight protest may justifiably be raised on 
behalf of the infantry brigade signal section, whose area of responsi- 
bility tends to increase daily, by the addition to the “ group ” of 
machine-gun companies, light batteries, engineers, tank units, etc.— 
so that it is no unusual thing for the brigade section to have ten or 
twelve units “ on its counter ” for the delivery of messages. And 
it may be assumed that the “ frontage ”’ covered will be much greater 
than in the past, possibly with wide intervals between the battalions, 
etc. In such circumstances the existing strength and equipment 
is hopelessly inadequate, an improved method of laying and 
(especially) recovering cable, and more mobile wireless sets, being 
obvious necessities. 

Probably the solution will be found in mechanical transport for 
the brigade headquarters station, and pack transport for the forward 
stations with battalions—as the presence of M.T. near battalion 
headquarters in action is likely to prove unpopular. 

These pack horses will normally march unloaded, and be reserved 
for sending up forward equipment in action. 

Turning to units within the brigade group, it seems probable 
that a mechanized infantry battalion, when de-bussed for action, 
will be identical in its signal needs to a muscle-power unit ; therefore 
the present equipment must be considered adequate. Mechaniza- 
tion may, however, increase the transport allotted to regimental 
signallers, allowing a greater choice of equipment to be carried, to 
suit varrying conditions of ground, weather, etc. 

But mechanization of artillery brigades presents a different set of 
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conditions. The value of these brigades lies in their mobility from 
one position to another ; including the rapidity with which they can 
get out of action and move off. 

But as telephony is at present indispensable to guns in action, 
rapidity of laying is essential and equal rapidity of picking up. 
Mobile operations will never allow of such reserves of cable being 
available that lines can be abandoned at each successive position. 
It would seem, therefore, that a duplicate equipment is needed by 
the brigade section, one of which can be left “ reeling up ” while 
the other proceeds to the new position as part of the brigade 
commander’s reconnaissance. 

The foregoing reflections are based on the present organization, 
where the High Command is in rear of the force. 

But when, in the not too distant future, a field army is preceded 
by a powerful detachment of mechanized armoured troops—still 
more, when the whole is capable of movement at fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour—it seems reasonably certain that the High Command 
will be with the van. 

Fleeting opportunities and rapidity of decision will be so vital 
that no chain of communication—with its inevitable time-factor— 
can be interposed between the sensation of the finger-tips, the brain’s 
decision, and the resultant action of the hand. 

All urgent communications will be comparatively local, for the 
“ striking force ” will be under the commander’s immediate control. 
Nor need there be anxiety for the communication to the main 
masses in rear; for the presence of higher authority in front will 
automatically improve rearward communication—for reasons already 
outlined when considering the reverse case—and messages from the 
main mass will be by comparison unimportant. 

Already every form of signalling, with the doubtful exception of 
wireless, has less purely physical difficulties to contend with in 
front-to-rear working; and with the change in position of the 
commander the present technical bias would be reversed in direction. 
Such a change must therefore tend to a considerable simplification 
of signal difficulties. 

This is perhaps as well, for as the pace of operations increases, 
so the time factor will become all-important ; and military time is 
measured by the interval which elapses between the commander's 
decision and its execution by the necessary troops—which interval 
is largely dependent on signals’ efficiency. 


A MOTOR TOUR ALONG THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


By LreutT.-CoLONEL H. DE WATTEVILLE 


I 


NEARLY ten years have elapsed since the Armistice, and for nine 
whole years the work of restoration has busily proceeded in the 
** devastated regions ” of France and Belgium. The reconstruction 
of the demolished towns and villages has, in the great majority of 
cases, followed the original ground plan as well as the former 
general building scheme ; many localities have deliberately repro- 
duced their original pre-war appearance. ‘The greater part of the 
theatre of war prior to 1914 was agricultural; this has now once 
more been reclaimed for that purpose. Roads and railways have 
nearly all been rebuilt along their pre-war courses. The appearance 
of the countryside has, generally speaking, altered surprisingly little 
since 1914. 

There are, consequently, but very few districts where the 
handiwork of the combatants has survived ; indeed, there scarcely 
remains on the face of the country any first-hand evidence adequate 
to trace with any accuracy the sequence of the events of the cam- 
paign. There is everywhere, of course, the newness of the buildings 
with their pinky-red tiles ; armoured concrete factories and bridges 
have sprung up ; there is the absence of the trees and the testimony 
of their dead and mangled survivors, or their sapling successors. 
Here and there some fragments of pill-boxes or other concrete 
works have been allowed to stand. In a few districts, such as the 
valley of the Ancre, coils of rusting barbed wire and piles of 
unexploded shell are still being built up along the roadside. 
These, of course, will in due time disappear, just as the surviving 
trenches are all falling in. 

The larger towns, however, show more signs of destruction than 
do the smaller villages. Rheims, Soissons and Noyon, for example, 
have very many buildings still in ruins. Ypres and Verdun, on 
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the other hand, have been almost entirely reconstructed, though 
they show heavy scars of bombardment. Some areas, on the 
other hand, have actually gained from their resuscitation. Amongst 
such cases the coal-mining district of Lens may surprise the visitor 
who knew it of old, since the villages have been rebuilt in a manner 
that makes it appear a model colliery area. 

Nevertheless, there are certain places that still unquestionably 
do show traces of battle, and that in no unmistakable fashion, even 
where earthwork may have crumbled and barbed wire rotted away. 
It is, accordingly, possible to single out a few of these areas as 
distinctly worthy of a visit. These are: the St. Mihiel Salient ; 
the Verdun area; Rheims and its vicinity ; the Chemin des Dames ; 
Noyon ; the Valley of the Ancre; Grange Trench, Vimy Ridge ; 
Ypres. 

It does not follow that other localities may not attract many 
tourists, or that the latter may not desire to visit certain places on 
the strength of war-time memories or certain cemeteries. But to 
those who purpose to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the whole Western 
Front as it was in 1918, the above points will include the spots 
which will most vividly strike the imagination. 

It is, of course, exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
follow, from the traces now remaining, any particular operation of 
the four-year campaign. 'To begin with, there are very few places 
such as the battlefield of first Mons where only a single operation 
was staged. Along the Marne the front surged backwards and 
forwards until all symptoms of 1914 have been virtually swallowed 
up in the destruction of 1918. A comprehensive tour of the 
Western Front of 1918—as a whole that is to say—thus runs the 
risk of becoming tedious or somewhat meaningless : it is far more 
profitable to single out certain portions of the entire front and 
to devote longer time to a visit of those areas; then to “ skim ”’ the 
remainder of the front. Under such conditions a tour from the 
Swiss frontier to the sea could, in the long days of summer, be 
carried out in the space of less than a week, if only a rapid impres- 
sion of the front were desired. It might, perhaps, be asked what 
the purpose of such a fleeting visit may be. Yet those who have 
carried out the trip will unhesitatingly answer that a general 
impression of the immense scale of the campaign and of the 
astonishing variety of the topographical problems which it presented 
can well be obtained by such a tour. To visit the Somme battle- 
fields or Ypres alone may be the limit imposed by time and 
opportunity. It is a pity that this should be the case, since it is 
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only by carrying out a rapid survey embracing the Vosges forests 
and the dunes of Belgium that many of the peculiarities of the war 
assume a correct proportion. 

Proceeding, therefore, from the Swiss frontier northwards it 
may be of interest to begin by making one or two detours to 
points, such as the Hartmannsweilerkopf (‘‘ Le Vieitl Armand ’’) in 
the Vosges. It was here, of course, that the nearest approach to 
mountain warfare took place, and where, in winter, ski battalions 
were employed. Clear traces of the struggle are here still in evidence, 
but are somewhat confused by the growth of the woods, while the 
road system is such that a complete visit to the Vosges front is 
neither easy nor really remunerative. Still, it is not unattractive 
country. 

Next the tourist should proceed to the St. Mihiel Salient. At 
St. Mihiel itself the burnt-out barracks and many other traces of war 
remain. In particular the southern flank of that “‘ Salient ” running 
from Apremont to the “ Camp des Romains ” is well worth a visit. 
The latter height alone merits attention, but the visit takes time, 
since the road leading thereto from St. Mihiel is not fit for motor 
traffic. Here the woods and uncultivated ground have been left 
much as they stood in 1918, but they have grown up and obscured 
much of what has survived. Nevertheless, as the front was main- 
tained more or less unchanged over a long period the remains of 
the German trench system along these heights present a more 
intelligible picture of what once stood there than they do in many 
other places. There is a remarkable camouflaged and armoured 
German command post in Apremont and a good concreted casualty 
station farther to the west. 

Some square miles of the ground to the north-east of Verdun 
have been preserved as they were at the Armistice; indeed in 
order to heighten the impression of its desolation, it appears as 
though an attempt were being made to keep down the growing 
brushwood and saplings from concealing the formerly shell-pitted 
ground. Verdun, in fact, is being kept up as the “ show place ” of 
the Western Front. Accordingly, the ruins of Douaumont are 
shown to the public by some sappers who are permanently stationed 
there as the “ gardiens” of the place; their stories are perhaps 
inclined to be apocryphal. Fort Vaux is also worthy of a visit ; 
Fort de Souville, easily accessible, is a remarkable heap of ruins. 
More spectacular are the lofty new “‘ Ossuatre de Douaumont,” the 
memorial chapel now being erected to those who fell in that area, 
as well as the “‘ Tranchée des Baionettes,” a monument erected by 
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American munificence to the men buried alive by a German 
bombardment of a trench on the slope below Douaumont; the 
bayonets still show above ground. The “‘ Ossuatre ” is a remarkable 
example of the new school of architecture, but many visitors will 
deplore the fact that an inscription in that monument is to be 
purchased on payment of a subscription fixed on a scale corre- 
sponding to the importance of the desired memorial. From 
Verdun to Rheims there are occasional traces of war in the Argonne 
and some imposing war monuments; but the Plain of Chalons 
shows no symptom of great interest. A great part of the ‘“‘ Cham- 
pagne ” battlefield might be likened to a chalk beach from which 
the humus has been washed away until there is no present prospect 
of re-cultivation, and many villages have not been rebuilt. The 
two American cemeteries of the Argonne are worthy of note owing 
to their size and their remarkable plan. By concentrating their 
dead the Americans have obtained an effect of size and dignity 
which is astounding. Clermont itself has been rebuilt; the Bois 
de la Grurie may well be visited. 

Rheims itself claims more than passing attention. The city 
outside the ancient portion is being replanned, while the main 
line of railway has now been brought through the suburbs. Of the 
Cathedral there is no need to say much. The grandeur and strength 
of medieval building has nowhere been better exemplified. There 
is a robustness of plan, a solid workmanship and a skill of design 
in Rheims that alone enabled the great church to pass through the 
ordeal as it did. Beauvais Cathedral would have crumbled away 
in a month of that torment; Westminster Abbey might have 
resisted for a year, Amiens perhaps for three years. Only the 
greater Norman churches among English cathedrals would have 
survived. Notso Rheims: and one can only go, see and marvel. 
Outside Rheims there is—to the east—the Fort de la Pompelle, a 
wreck of 1918, reminiscent of Vaux of Verdun. To the north, 
however, the tourist should visit Berry-au-Bac with, to the east of 
it, much ground offering features of interest. It is, however, to 
the north-west of Rheims, on the road to Laon at La Musette that 
every British officer should go as though on a pilgrimage, since 
there he can see the monument erected to the 2nd Devons where 
that battalion was destroyed to a man on the 27th of May, 1918. 
This is the sole memorial along the front that commemorates the 
total obliteration of one such unit. Semper fidelis |! never was a 
regimental motto more nobly earned. 

Further along towards Laon comes the rising ground so skilfully 
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chosen by the Germans for defence in 1914. At Festieux there 
can be seen a noteworthy collection of German direction notices, 
including one leading to a Feldbuchhandlung (Field Book Shop). 

It is, however, to Craonne and the Chemin des Dames that 
most tourists will turn. Round about Craonne there is a good 
deal of ground still untouched since 1918. But the trenches have 
mostly fallen in, and to the uninitiated there is little trace of any 
cohesive plan of defence. Yet the whole site is fascinating. Near 
Craonne itself stands a unique monument showing the “ Marie 
Louise” of 1814 and “ Le Bleu” (the “ rooky ’’) of 1914 both 
crowning the tricolour, a particularly telling monument that will 
appeal strongly to any who have read of the campaign of 1814. 

From here westwards begins the site of the first (British) battle 
of the Aisne. The river below, the distant hills, the villages and 
bridges all go to make up a picture that will take the mind back to 
the B.E.F. of 1914 in its struggle to cross the river—with the long 
campaign yet all in store! On the ridge at Cerny stands a monu- 
ment to the York and Lancaster Regiment that shows the farthest 
point which the British reached after crossing the river. Below, a 
cemetery with many Italian graves indicates the spot where our 
southern allies fought in 1918. 

Where the Aisne runs into the Oise stands Compiégne, remi- 
niscent of both First and Third Napoleon, and French G.Q.G. 
during the last years of the war. This is a good centre for the 
tourist. A few miles to the east lies the ‘‘ Clairi¢re de ]’Armistice,” 
where the Great War was brought to its official close. A striking 
monument, a perhaps somewhat boastful inscription on a vast 
stone slab, the actual railway coach in which the Allied and German 
plenipotentiaries signed the fateful deed are all situated in a wide 
clearing. The coach used to stand in Paris; it has now been 
housed here in a somewhat ugly concrete shed, bestowed by an 
American plutocrat. 

Leaving Compiégne, to the east there is Soissons, a town still 
badly damaged from the fighting of 1918. Its once fine cathedral 
has vanished but for the two western spires. Noyon has fared 
better; its great church escaped with but remediable damage. 
The whole aspect of these two towns is noteworthy, and shows 
many ruined buildings—Soissons in particular. 

As the old front swings northwards, the country begins to 
change until the more familiar rounded slopes of Picardy come 
into view. The woods become thinner and scarcer. One turns 
to this part of the front with a feeling, maybe, that a certain savour 
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of “‘ Frankreich iiber Alles’? has come to permeate the war zone 
so far visited. 


I 


From this area, till it reaches the sea, the old Western Front on 
the whole shows less actual traces of war than does the line hitherto 
described. St. Quentin, Cambrai and Arras all suffered very 
severely. Yet even they now present in many ways less trace of 
damage than does Soissons. The village churches here and there 
will soon be the only structures that have been struck down beyond 
repair to tell the tale of the Great War. But the cemeteries are 
there! To the north of Albert they show up in their unending 
sequence as closely as anywhere along the entire front. ‘The French 
cemeteries are far larger; their flimsy wooden crosses show less 
clearly. The British crosses and headstones stand out, white and 
symmetrical, in their neat enclosures ; but so beautified are these 
resting-places of our dead soldiers that the whole grim tragedy 
seems to be forgotten, if not to sink into the artistic oblivion of the 
green and glory of well-ordered garden craftsmanship. 

Round Montdidier the British front of 1915 begins. Mont- 
didier itself is still partially ruined ; otherwise there is but little 
ground in this neighbourhood still showing actual trace of battle. 
The remainder of the front as far as the Belgian frontier has been 
almost entirely reclaimed and is now everywhere under cultivation 
or pasture. Albert is virtually rebuilt; Péronne will shortly be 
restored, although its church will always show heavy scars of war. 
Bapaume, however, is still lagging behind. At Thiepval the 
ground has been so disturbed that nothing has yet been rebuilt. 
The woods are growing up again; many, like Aveluy Wood, are 
marked by saplings and undergrowth some twelve feet high. St. 
Quentin is being made into a new town. The fine church, which 
was used as a Red Cross Hospital in 1870-71 and emerged from 
that war unscathed, will eventually be completely restored. Arras 
is nearly entirely reconstructed ; so is Dunkirk. Compared with 
the vicinity of Rheims and of Verdun there is less to see, though to 
British visitors its significance is greater and may arouse rather 
different feelings. The endless row of cemeteries, the numerous 
monuments, will doubtless attract many from other motives. 

It 18 difficult, therefore, to pick out any areas in Picardy or in 
Flanders which merit a special visit, although from the purely 
military aspect—besides recalling past events—the examination of 
the field of view obtained from this or that point, and the study of 
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the use made of the ground during the actual fighting, must be of 
interest. So far there is much to be learnt, even during a rapid 
survey of the country. The majority of visitors to the British 
battlefields will, consequently, probably prefer to devote a day or 
two to going over a particular area on foot and trying to recon- 
struct some actual operation of the war and then to gain a rapid 
impression of the whole British front. It is as well to start on such 
a tour with a very clear idea of what it is desired to seek ; otherwise 
the trip will end in a waste of time. Round Bapaume, in particular, 
this is very much the case. 

Two spots must attract every British soldier, both old and 
young: these are the Valley of the Ancre and (in Belgium) Ypres. 
From Albert to Bapaume along the Ancre the spirit of war still 
seems to cling to the landscape. The villages have not recovered 
to the like extent as elsewhere ; the stacks of barbed wire and of 
shell now being recovered from the fields are nowhere so thick ; 
the scars of war still show in spring-time through the ploughed 
surface of the land. Above all, there is Newfoundland Park with 
its cluster of monuments. This tract of ground has been purchased 
by the Government of Newfoundland as a war memorial and has 
been left as it was at the Armistice. This, indeed, is a locality that 
makes, and must make, a profound impression. ‘The trim cemeteries 
stand out in stark relief to that square mile of crumbling trenches. 
In spring the abundant larks are singing overhead and around the 
memorials of the struggle of 1916. If it be admissible to name one 
spot in this area that strikes the spectator, it is the monument of 
the Highland Division above Beaumont Hamel.* No soldier can 
see that bronze Scottish figure, so true to life, hard-faced and strong, 
seemingly gazing across the fateful ‘“‘ Y” Ravine and the broader 
valley beyond, without feeling the stir of every martial instinct. 
And the Highlander stands not alone. Among many others on 
the other side of the Ancre rises the North of Ireland tower ; not 
far away is the South African memorial of Delville Wood. This, 
indeed, is a spot that needs to be visited. 

Round Arras there is little left to see, though the Vimy Ridge 
and the locality where Sir H. Wilson was so decidedly thrust back 
in 1917, offer a profitable study of ground of an academic nature. 
Indeed, the whole Vimy Ridge is worthy of a visit as a military 
object-lesson. On the Ridge, moreover, stands a remarkable 
memorial in the shape of the ‘“ Grange Trench” of war days. 
This site has been bought by the Canadian Government and the 


® Motor-cars should be left at Beaumont: the road is vile. 
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whole trench system, both British and German, is being “‘ restored ” 
to its state at the time of the Canadian attack in 1917. Even the 
duck-boards have been reproduced in concrete, the tunnels are 
all lit by electricity, while the débris of war has been carefully 
preserved or replaced tm situ. It is all both highly instructive and 
interesting, even if a trifle too neat and so unreal. 

Of Lens, Loos, the “‘ crassters’’ and the coal-field there is no 
further need to speak. It has become a mgadel mining area. 
Béthune, Hazebrouck, Bailleul, St. Omer are much what they 
appeared to be in 1914-15. ‘There are also two huge craters still 
visible at La Boiselle. 

Thus we cross the Belgian frontier. Vlamertinghe, Poperinghe, 
Ypres itself, are rebuilt. To appreciate the military significance of 
the front of Ypres it is best to come upon it from Courtrai and 
Menin by the fine new motor road. 

Except for the Cloth Hall and the shell marks on the old ramparts, 
it is hard to recognize Ypres of the War. It has mostly arisen again 
from its ruins. A new cathedral reproduces that of old. The 
“‘ Place” is the meeting-place of countless motor-coaches. The 
soldier has been replaced by the tripper of every nationality and by 
the Trans-Atlantic “‘ rubber-neck.” Flappers, all thoughtless of 
the past, now wield their cameras where once the machine-gun 
held the field. It is not a dignified change, yet characteristic of 
the age. New roads and new villages radiate on every side. There 
is Inverness Copse—a fragment, a few acres of crumbling trench 
and rusting wire—and all around as trim and neat as the cemeteries 
themselves. Bellewarde Farm is still in ruins; the old canal no 
longer holds water; its locks have crumbled away. Dixmude, 
Nieuport, these are new towns. Everywhere the pink-tiled roofs ; 
everywhere a total lack of trees. 

Yet in Belgium there are two other places that merit a visit by 
those who have the time. One is Mons; the other is Dinant. A 
visit to Mons offers a strange contrast to the Somme country. All 
trace of battle save a ruined building or so has vanished. But a 
visit to the British position comes like a reminiscence of the past ; 
to the Staff College student of not so long ago it is a reminder of 
those summer days in England when “teacher” on the ground 
expounded the theory of defensive war as we learnt it then. The 
parallel to some of those peaceful exercises seems passing strange 
to one who was not present at the actual battle. But Mons has one 
monument that should be seen, that is the common cemetery at 
St. Symphorien made by the Germans on ground presented by a 
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well-known Belgian Senator for the burial of the combatant dead. 
There German and British lie side by side; a common obelisk 
marks the spot, while lesser obelisks were erected by the Germans 
to the men of the Royal Fusiliers and of the Middlesex Regiment 
respectively. Why is there no monument to the B.E.F. on that 
historic field ? It seems a strange omission.* 

Dinant, of course, will excite yet other feelings, a reminiscence 
when the French tirailleurs posted on the eastern bank of the 
Meuse thwarted every attempt of the invader to cross the bridge. 
Then the Saxons saw red, lost their heads and the grizzly story 


began. 
III 


In order to visit the Western Front there is no doubt that a 
car is necessary. Itis not a cheap undertaking for a single tourist, 
nor for a short holiday. It is necessary to reckon {10 to {£14 for 
the double transit of the car across the Channel (without passenger 
fares) by any route that may be selected. To save time it is best 
to cross the sea by night and, in many other respects too, the route 
from Tilbury to Dunkirk is the most practical. It is possible and, 
in fact, cheaper to hire a taxi in France (6d. to 8d. per mile).f 
Provided the larger hotels be avoided—and Paris also—the tour 
will cost palpably less than a similar trip in England. Petrol is 
poor, but adequately good. The roads vary from excellent—chiefly 
in Champagne—to bad, but are nowhere impossible for British 
light cars provided these be sensibly driven. ‘To attempt more than 
12-15 m.p.h. on bad pavé or the pot-holed macadam found east 
of Paris would be tempting Providence. It is best to leave the 
car in the villages (locking some portion of the starting gear) and 
to proceed on foot to many of the spots that may be visited. A 
Michelin guide book and maps are invaluable (sheets Nos. 51, 53; 
56, 57, 62, 66 cover the whole front) ; the guide book costs 20 francs, 
the maps 4 francs each (in France)—less than 8 shillings. The best 
centres for such a tour are Ypres, Arras (Hotel Univers), Amiens 
(hotels not very good), Cambrai (Hétel Mouton Blanc), Compiégne, 
Rheims, Chalons, Verdun, and Belfort. If the tourist is returning 
from the Riviera, Italy or Switzerland, it is best to make for Bale 
or Belfort and to work homewards. Should he go to France for 
the purpose, it may appeal to him to cross to Ostend or Antwerp 

® There stands a cross to the rst Royal Irish, which many Belgians imagine 
to be a national memorial. 


harges seem to be 2 francs per kilometre+8 francs per hour waiting or 
flat rate 32 francs per diem (waiting only). 
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(the latter by night) and then to follow the road of the Retreat of 
the B.E.F. via Mons and Le Cateau to Chateau Thierry ; thence 
to make for Verdun or Rheims, not omitting the valley of the Aisne. 
The rest of such a tour must depend on the time, purse and inclina- 
tions of those who go. If so, it is best to go in company of one 
who participated in the Retreat and can thus imbue a trip that may 
otherwise end in mere meaningless sight-seeing with some of the 
actuality of those great days. 

In many respects the tour is an education, in others it is a 
pilgrimage or, more properly, an act of homage to that small body 
of men of 1914 whose spirit lived on through the succeeding years. 
Lastly, it can be said that to tour the whole front from end to end 
is the first step towards grasping the magnitude of the military 
problems that faced the Allied High Command. 


SALVAGE 


By ‘* RAGANBONE ”? 


I HAD been enjoying for some glorious weeks a rather “‘ cushey ” 
job far back in one of our Armies in France, nearly out of the sound 
of the guns, and with a good billet, but with the feeling that my 
luck could not last. Nor did it. 

I was ordered to report to ‘“‘Q”’ of a certain Corps, bag and 
baggage and servant. On arrival, I was ushered in, quite uncertain 
of what my next work would be, but sure that it would be a hustling 
job. 

**Do you know anything about salvage ?”’ said the D.A. and 
Q.M.G. 

66 No, sir,” 

‘Well, nobody does. I want you to do the Corps battlefield 
salvage, as the troops advance in the coming fight. You will have 
the Corps salvage company, and all divisional companies as they go 
in, and the Corps armourers, and you will be under A.D.O.S. 
Now, take this file, and go out and read it.” 

It was here that I took my commission in both hands, and made 
one of those decisions which win battles. The file was an extremely 
fat one, of endless paperasse, as the French called unnecessary paper. 
I paused, I dared, and I went back. 

‘** Need I read this, sir ? ”’ 

“* What do you mean ?” 

‘* Well, sir, you want salvage, and I will get it for you, but time 
presses (zero was in about a week), and it will take a long time to 
digest all this.” 

He laughed. “‘ Well,’’ said he, “ I’ve not read it myself. There 
are the third and fourth editions of divisional schemes in the file. 
What do you propose to do? ”’ 

“* To wire to all salvage officers to meet me, sir. We will have 
a good talk, arrange things, and get at it.”’ 

“* Very well, do so. And issue your orders to them.” 

“« For you to sign, sir?” 
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““No. Let me know if they are disobeyed, though.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Here was a business man, and a brigadier to dream of, and I 
found A.D.O.S. the same. “I know nothing about armovrers,” I 
said to him. ‘‘ Well, they are under you. ‘Technically, leave them 
alone, but look in on them. They will clean and pack rifles and 
things, which you can then get to the base. You can issue every- 
thing from the ‘dump’ you form, but at your peril do you issue 
machine guns, or Verey Light pistols. I will issue those.” 

We salvage officers met, and parcelled out the jumping-off line 
of the three attacking divisions among the companies, and A.D.O.S. 
and I chose a place for a dump, in a much-shelled area. We got to 
work, and soon vast masses of salvage called for close organization 
of the dump, and for trains to the base. f 

The heroes of the salvage companies, blissfully ignorant of shell 
manufacture, handled all kinds of live and dud shells in the most 
terrifying manner. One of the men was found with a cold chisel 
trying to expel a valuable heavy copper driving-band, partly out of 
its groove, from a portentious “‘ dud.” 

And so the game went on. We got on fire once, from a neigh- 
bouring ammunition dump which blew up. We had a g-inch 
‘““dud” boring a deep hole right in our midst. We blew up 
ourselves, one dinner hour, without a casualty, although an unfor- 
tunate engineer who happened to be on the dump at the time was 
killed. 

We were visited by one of our “ Sausages,” which kindly rose 
close to us. So we retired to a field-gun emplacement, more or 
less protected, the while “ Percy,” a German 6-inch naval gun, took 
pot shots at the bold balloon. Happily for us, the balloonists did 
not wait, but wound themselves down, after “a near one,” and 
departed. But they were stout fellows, and did not parachute down, 
like so many others did. 

At last we had got together such a dangerous mass of explosives 
of all kinds that we called in C.A.P. (Corps Ammunition Park), 
and the light railway gentry, and they reduced the pile, to our great 
content. These light railway people had at that time just been, 
so to speak, “let loose,” and they were very pleased at being 
_ recognized at last, and very keen. In fact they were splendid, and 
I here register the unique experience which I had when certain of 
them came and asked for work. When I had recovered, they said 
they could put a line right into the dump. And finely they did so, 
in next to no time. They took the most dangerous train-loads to 
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a lonely wood belonging to C.A.P., and in the wood brave men made 
shells safe for soldiers and invalids. In the wood I had no locus 
stand, and glad I was. 

One train went wrong. A town major who lived in a civilized 
village at the peace end of the line was anxious to know why a 
highly dangerous train-load of ‘‘ duds ” had arrived there. Were they 
for the children to play with ? Happily for me it was a light railway 
slip, so the message was “ passed to you, please,” and I breathed 
again. “Do your engines get hit?” I asked the light railway 
operating company’s C.O. ‘“‘ No, but they come off at the curves 
when a shell arrives too close. That’s when the drivers try to 
* beat the band ’ in speed.” 

How did we manage the dump? We had departments. 
“* Straight through the web equipment, sir, to the water-bottle 
department.” Or, “What can I do for you to-day? Several 
very nice mines? Or do you prefer a wooden leg?” Yes, we 
actually got a wooden leg from the German second line. 

It was really great fun. Here are some departments. 

1. 18-pounder “ duds.” —Here certain slaves stripped off the 
copper driving-bands. We did not attempt to remove the shrapnel 
bullets from their beds of resin, as we had no marble players amongst 
us. ‘The copper went to the base. 

2. Web equspment.—Resolved into its component parts, stacked, 
bundled and evacuated. 

3. Water bottles —Cleaned. 

4. Clothing —Each article after its kind. 

5. Articles de virtue—We sent a wire-wound wooden trench 
mortar, Germans-for-the-use-of, to our G.H.Q. museum. 

But the great joy was to see the faces of applicants for relief, 
when they found there was no red tape, no indents in triplicate, 
and no waiting. We took the view that a man who had lost his 
rifle, and was rejoining a mile farther on, wanted to shoot Germans, 
so he got a rifle. Several ordnance officers died on our dump from 
shock, when they heard that. It was the same with all other stores, 
except the precious machine guns and pistols. ‘These were labelled 
“* Not to be issued except by the Corps,” and sent to the armourers. 

Of course we collected mountains of 18-pounder cartridge cases, 
badly wanted at the base, and thereby hangs a tale. The ordnance 
officer at the railhead, not half a mile from the dump, was positively 
shocked by my demand for trucks into which the cases were to 
be thrown anyhow. No, certainly not, they must be put six in 
a sandbag, with neck tied, and I must certify that there were no 
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unfired caps. I think that it was also laid down that each case must 
be dusted by me with a handkerchief, but I cannot swear to that. 
I was stubborn. After pointing out that there was a war going on, I 
expressed doubts as to there being any one about who was taking 
the shell, and the, charge, from the cases just for fun, thus leaving 
an unexploded cap. Also, I said we had no sandbags. Also, and 
this with what the novelist might call “‘a meaning look,” that I 
was not going to do as he wanted. 

He was a sportsman, really. With his station yard littered with 
piles of my cases and with his weather eye on higher authority, he 
gave way, and off went the cases, “‘ bunged ’’ anyhow into box trucks, 
and a nice job we had to close the sliding doors. 

We had an office in a broken building, and here I made estimates 
of the value of goods sent to the base, in the intervals between 
arithmetic-disturbing crashes from ‘‘ Percy”? on the housetops. 
The system was to make every estimated price so absurdly low that 
no one could possibly say ‘‘ Too much, my son.” I remember that 
perfectly good rifles, repaired by the armourers, were put down at 
£1 eachonly. Scores of thousands of pounds’ worth of goods went 
down this way, and we all felt that the income-tax would fall. 

We became rather conspicuous. The Corps on either side of 
us wanted to know how it was done. Our thrilling memorandum 
on the subject went to the Army. And visitors came, brass laden, 
and work got stopped fairly often for kow-towing purposes. 

A Chief Engineer came and asked where his 20,000 pick-heads 
were. We took him to a house without a front wall to its ground 
floor. This wall had been replaced by one consisting entirely 
of new pick-heads, and was some 12 feet long by 10 feet high and 
at least 3 feet thick. It had protected a R.E. forge in the front 
sitting-room. ‘“‘ There are some at least, sir. Probably another 
5,000 will be disinterred by the French in years to come, being at 
present lost in the mud. Some are on my dump, and the rest are 
forward with the King’s Gentlemen.” 

The waste in a battle is enormous. The systematized salvage 
saves more than money. It saves time, train space, steamer space, 
and so on, right back to the furnace and factory. 

We have tried to show the lack of hide-bound rules which made 
our effort successful, and I would suggest to any General Officer 
commanding any force in war that a well-run forward salvage dump, 
under a responsible officer, not only saves time and money, but 
will gain much increased efficiency in clothing, equipment, etc., 
in the front line. 
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We got some curious jobs to do, as our efficiency and lack of 
red tape became known. Stretchers were evacuated from casualty 
clearing stations, and rifles and helmets from dressing stations. 
The evacuation of German ‘‘ Dolly Varden ” helmets from a Corps 
intelligence post caused some amusement. Having got the helmets 
to our dump, we found a folded-up German newspaper of recent 
date used as a pad in one of them. We sent the newspaper back 
to Corps “I,” well knowing that they had missed seeing it, and of 
course they sent it back with thanks, saying it was of no importance. 
They did not, however, say if they had taken any extracts. 

Our bétes notrs were the phosphorus bombs which our keen men 
would persist in bringing in, planking them down anywhere, generally 
among live shell. ‘These bombs swelled under the sun, and quietly 
burst, and there was no putting them out except by burying them. 
The damage was often done, and a fire started, before we could do 
that, and we shrewdly suspected one of them as the cause of our 
dump on one occasion going “‘ west,’”’ owing to a fire followed by 
a general explosion. 

We collected mountains of Mills bombs. These jolly little 
fellows were rusty, so one never knew when they would perform. 
A gang did nothing else but de-detonate, and got so skilled and 
nonchalant at it that one fine day one of them stood up to stretch 
his back, and dropped his latest fuze into a large box of the same. 
It took quite a while to pick most of the bits of fuze out of him. 

But the pleasantest remembrance will always be that of tired 
soldiers, deficient of something or other, gratefully accepting 
replacements, given without fuss or indents, and no questions 
asked. 


GERMAN CASUALTIES IN THE GREAT WAR 


To estimate the German casualties during the principal phases of 
the Great War is a ponderous task, and the figures quoted in books 
and magazine articles published in this country differ considerably. 
Taken, as they generally are, from various sources and from statistics 
which overlap both as regards periods and character of casualty, 
totals are bound to differ. 

The experience gained in studying the official German casualty 
lists (Deutsche Verlustlisten) may, be of interest, and will at any rate 
serve to point out some of the difficulties with which anyone would 
be confronted who attempted to produce accurate figures based 
solely on the German casualty lists. 

In order to give some idea of the bulk of these returns, it may be 
mentioned that if they were all placed one upon the other they would 
make a pile standing approximately 6 feet above the floor. Each 
page is about 184 inches by 124 inches, and is divided into three 
columns. 

According to the Census of 1910, the total population of the 
German Empire was approximately sixty-five million. Prussia 
comprised the larger portion of Germany with a population of 
about forty million; Bavaria, the second Kingdom in size and 
population of the German Empire, had a population of about six 
and three-quarter million ; while those of Saxony and Wiirttemberg 
amounted to about four and three-quarter million and two and a 
half million respectively. 

The casualties are shown (apart from those of the Imperial 
German Navy, etc.) under four general headings, viz.: Prussian, 
Bavarian, Saxon, and Wiirttemberg; and, as might be expected 
from the Census figures, those of Prussia predominate. Each 
casualty list bears a consecutive number. Very roughly a page 
contains about 300 names, but this varies very considerably according 
to the particulars given at different periods of the war. 

The first Deutsche Verlusthste was published on the 12th of 
September, 1914, but there are 121 pages of names previous to this, 
undated. Possibly the explanation of this is, that these casualties 
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had already appeared in the Press, as no such thing occurs again. 
During September, 1914, casualty lists appeared on the under- 
mentioned dates: 12th; 15th; 16th; 17th; 18th; roth; 21st; 
2and; 23rd; 24th; 25th; 26th; 27th; 2gth; joth. It will be 
observed that upon certain days no casualty lists appeared. This 
seems to be the case all the way through. The missing days are not 
necessarily Sundays ; for the 27th of September, 1914, on which a 
list appeared, was a Sunday. 

Up to the 19th of February, 1915, a notice appeared at the top 
of the first column of the lists to the effect that it was forbidden to 
reproduce them im foto, but that extracts were permitted. This 
was amended on and after the 22nd of February, 1915, to read 
** Der Nachdruck der Verlustliste ist Verboten’’—1.e. not even extracts 
were allowed. 

So much for a description of the casualty lists themselves. Now 
for the information obtainable from them. 

In the earlier ones the following particulars were generally 
given: (a) unit; (5) name; (c) rank; (d) company ; (e) category 
(killed, severely wounded, etc.), and sometimes, but not always, a 
description of the wound (i.e., severely wounded in both arms), 
Sometimes the date and place of birth were added. The date on 
which the casualty occurred was sometimes given but not always. 
The peace station of the unit was generally given in brackets up to 
the 6th of July, 1915, after which it was omitted. 

A certain amount of lack of uniformity, therefore, was apparent 
from the start. Possibly the missing details were not always avail- 
able for publication. 

From about the 14th of September, 1914, the description of the 
wound was generally omitted, and only the words ‘‘ Schwer ver- 
wundet ’’ (severely wounded), etc., appear; but there were a few 
exceptions, especially at first. 

On the 22nd of September, 1914, the locality where the casualty 
or casualties occurred and the dates are given for the first time. 
This continued until the roth of February, 1915, after which the 
locality disappears, and, after the roth of June, 1915, the date. 
From this last date onwards only the following particulars, with a 
very few exceptions at first, are available: (1) unit ; (2) company ; 
(3) name ; (4) rank ; (5) category, i.e. killed, wounded, etc. 

From the 1st of September, 1915, there are a good many cases 
of “ l.v.b.d.Tr.” (leicht verwundet bei der Truppe—slightly wounded, 
remaining with unit). 

Thus from about the middle of June, 1915, with no locality or 
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date as a guide, the task of arriving at even a fairly accurate estimate 
of losses sustained becomes increasingly difficult, if not impossible, 
and for the battle of the Somme, for instance, would be valueless.* 

No further changes take place until 7th December, 1916, when the 
casualties appear for the first time in alphabetical order, regardless 
of rank. The unit is no longer given, but only the name, rank, 
date and place of birth, and category of wound. 

About the end of November, 1918 (i.e. after the Armistice), the 
unit, company and date of the casualty again appear in many cases 
and from the 1st of January, 1919, almost invariably. Presumably 
further concealment was deemed to be unnecessary. 

It is interesting to note that the German casualty lists continued 
to appear regularly until the 14th of October, 1919, i.e. nearly 
twelve months after hostilities ceased. 

® The history of the 26th (Wirttemberg) Division gives its losses as : 


June, 3,436, in the Ypres Salient. 
August, 2,935, three weeks in the battle of the Somme. 
September-October, 810, in the Ypres Salient. 


In the official casualty lists these are all jumbled together. 


NOTES ON FOREIGN WAR BOOKS 


TOME 11 of the French official account of the war is reviewed in a 
. Separate article. The other more interesting books of the quarter 
are the history of the evolution of a French division on the Western 
Front by Lieut.-Colonel Laure and Commandant Jacottet, placed 
first in these Notes ; the German account of the offensive of March, 
1918 (La Bataille de France), seen through French eyes ; and the 
summary of the principles on which the German infantry was 
trained for that offensive (Grundsdtze fiir die Einzelwaffen, Infanterte). 


WESTERN FRONT 
Les étapes de guerre d’une division a’infanterie (13° division), by 
Lieut.-Colonel Laure and Commandant Jacottet (Paris, Berger- 
Levrault, 25 francs), with a preface by Maréchal Pétain, is a book of 
extraordinary military interest. It is to be hoped that it will induce 
some one to write the history of a British division on similar lines. 
Departing from the usual form of a divisional history, the authors 
give us the story of the changes in its composition and armament 
and the evolution of its tactics in the course of the war, particularly 
the combination of the various arms, the problems encountered and 
how they were solved. We are shown how a division of 54 infantry 
companies with a large establishment, but poorly provided with 
material assistance, gradually developed into one of 27 companies 
with a low establishment but equipped with powerful weapons. To 
go into exact figures :— 
In 1914, the armament of a division was : 
9,600 rifles, 
24 machine guns, 
36 field guns. 
In 1917, it was : 
2,800 rifles (including 650 for rifle grenades), 
324 light machine guns, 
72 machine guns, 
27 trench mortars, 
36 field guns, 
12 field howitzers. 
4It 
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At the end of 1918, it was : 
2,300 rifles (including 650 for rifle grenades), 
423 light machine guns, 
72 machine guns, 
27 trench mortars, 
52 field guns, 


40 heavy guns, 
30 aeroplanes, 
12 tanks. 

The chapter headings, instead of being the names of battles or 
dates, contain the nature of operations. ‘Thus, “‘ Passage from a 
Covering Formation to Battle Formation: Offensive, Retreat, 
Recovery ”’; ‘‘ Offensive in the Centre and then on the Wing of 
an Army”; ‘‘ Succession of Offensives in the same Sector of a 
Stabilized Front ” (this deals with the Arras front) ; ‘‘ Combination 
of Defensive and Offensive Actions in Different Sectors of a Con- 
tinuous front”; ‘“ Destruction, Capture and Occupation of a 
Fortified Position ’”’ (Malmaison, 1917); ‘‘ Success of a Defensive 
Battle, Foreseen and Prepared ”’; ‘‘ Success of repeated Offensives 
against an Enemy deprived of Strategic Liberty of Action ”’ ; etc. 

Each chapter begins with a statement of the situation and a 
narrative of the operations. ‘These are made very easy to follow by 
excellent brown printed maps on which the organization of the 
force and the movements are boldly shown by thick black lines. 
Statistics follow giving the numbers of the different arms engaged, 
daily percentages and totals, in the endeavour to show on the lines 
of commercial statistics the ‘“‘ rendement” for the forces engaged 
under different conditions. The chapter ends with a commentary 
on the operations and tactics, and the lessons to be deduced. 

There is a final chapter of conclusions. ‘The writers hold that 
“in the tactical field, the army corps has been, but can no longer 
be, the great battle unit.” It is now too large and not sufficiently 
flexible for the rapid changes which characterize modern war, and 
the distribution of the available forces into large units is bad because 
it tends to diminish the size of the general reserves. In 1914 and 
1915 the “‘ infantry division ” became the battle unit; in 1916 and 
1917, strengthened by machine guns, trench mortars, etc., it became 
a “division of all arms”; and in 1918, further reorganized and 
strengthened in material, became “la grande unité élémentatre de 
combat.’ It is shown by examples that in 1918 the divisions still 
strong in infantry were quickly used up in battle and had to be 
relieved on the average after three days, whilst the divisions “ at 
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reduced infantry strength,” well supported by material means, lasted 
much longer as fighting machines, up to ten and twenty days. The 
new division is justified by the ease with which it can be manceuvred, 
the conservation of its effectives and the tactical return for men and 
material expended. 

There are a number of tables of statistics and of the variations of 
strength of the infantry regiments of the division. 


La Bataille de France, 21 mars—s avril, 1918, by Commandant 
Koeltz (Paris, Payot, 20 francs), is an account for French readers of 
the great German offensive drawn from German sources. It is 
divided into three parts. The Plan of Operations and its Genesis, 
the Preparation of the Battle, and the Battle. Nearly a third of the 
book is taken up with translations of German documents, of which it 
forms a very useful compendium. There are the various apprecia- 
tions, the tactical instructions, and the operation orders. There are 
also six sketch maps (described as five on the cover). 

As elaborated by the author, the book seems to be designed as 
an indirect defence of General Pétain for his slowness in coming to 
the aid of Sir Douglas Haig, and his persistence in the belief that 
the real attack would come against the French. He would have us 
believe that Ludendorff’s plan was not to drive the British into the 
sea, or to separate the Allies, “‘ as has been so often reiterated,” but 
“*a still vaster plan, to crush our [the French] Armies and revenge 
the defeat of the Marne by marching anew on Paris. . . . The fate 
of our country was as truly at stake as in September, 1914.” 

Commandant Koeltz describes in detail the celebrated con- 
ference of the 11th of November, 1917, at the headquarters of Crown 
Prince Rupprecht in Mons, when there met together, Ludendorff, 
Kuhl (Rupprecht’s Chief of the Staff), Schulenberg (the German 
Crown Prince’s Chief of the Staff), and Wetzell (the head of the 
Operations Section of the General Staff), to decide on the place and 
time of the great attack. He admits that Ludendorff laid down as the 
first and root principle that “ the British must be beaten,” but he 
claims that : 

*‘ in the early days of March a sudden change took place in the mind of 
Ludendorff as to the réle of the Eighteenth Army (Hutier). . . . The 
original plan of Ludendorff was partly reversed. It was no longer a 
question of utilizing the obstacle formed by the Crozat Canal to cover the 
left wing of the offensive against an eventual reaction of the French 


reserves. The strategic mission of the Eighteenth Army, until then 
defensive, seemed on the way to become an offensive mission, at least as 


regards its left wing.” 
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But he admits that the task of the Second and Seventeenth Armies 
was to break through the British as before. 

Commandant Koeltz makes a great point that in the formal 
operation order issued on the roth of March, 1918, nothing was 
said about beating the British. The opening paragraph reads 
merely, “‘ The Michael Attack will take place on the 21st of March. 
First penetration of the position of the enemy, 9.40 a.m.”” Now 
the attacks named Michael I., II., and IITI., had been fully defined 
previously, and the commandant’s own Sketch Map 1 shows them 
aimed slightly south of west from St. Quentin—Cambrai towards 
La Fére—Péronne—Croisilles ; not towards Paris. A subsidiary 
attack, called “ Archangel,” further south, might be carried out 
later as a diversion by the Seventh Army. The definite order to 
the Crown Prince’s Group of Armies, to which the Eighteenth and 
Seventh Armies belonged, were : 


“to capture the line of the Somme and the Crozat Canal south of the 
river Omignon. By advancing rapidly the Eighteenth Army must seize 
the crossings over the Somme and over the Canal. It must be prepared 
to extend its right flank as far [northward] as Péronne.” 


At the first conference Schulenberg (for the Crown Prince) 
urged that the French should be attacked near Verdun, and Wetzell 
at first advocated an attack on them, as it would make a later Franco- 
American offensive out of the question. Ludendorff definitely 
overruled this, and decided to attack the British ; but apparently, 
after much pressure from the Crown Prince and the Eighteenth 
Army that they should have a greater share in the battle than that of 
flank guard, permitted them to hope that part of that Army might 
share in the break-through, and he eventually reinforced it so as to 
enable it to carry out the double réle of flank guard and assault. 
The great thrust in the end pointed Amiens-ward ; not Paris-ward, 
because that was not intended; not north-westward as planned, 
because the resistance of the British Third and First Armies could 
not be overcome. 

All Commandant Koeltz’s arguments have, however, been set at 
nought by the publication, shortly before his book appeared, of 
General von Kuhl’s report to the Committee of the Reichstag 
charged with the inquiry into the March offensive.* In this it is 
abundantly made clear that from first to last in 1918 Ludendorff 
stuck to his idea of beating the British in order to end the war. 
The attacks against the French in the Aisne offensive of May, in 
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the Matz offensive, farther west, in June, and the Marne-Rheims 
offensive of July, were merely diversions designed to induce Maréchal 
Foch to withdraw the Allied reserves from Flanders. On the 16th 
of July Ludendorff, considering that he had at last succeeded, pro- 
ceeded himself to Tournai to take charge, and began to send his 
heavy guns, and other apparatus of a break-through, from the 
Marne to Flanders. Meantime he had had attacks towards Amiens 
and Paris, the latter for the first time, in preparation, but had not 
decided which he would order. : 

There seems no justification for Commandant Koeltz’s chapter 
headings of the 26th of March, “ The Thrust on Paris”; 28th, 
“‘ The Effort Towards Paris Accentuated ”; 29th of March, “‘ The 
Pressure on Paris Diminished ”’; 31st of March, ‘‘ The Abandon- 
ment of the March on Paris. The Last Attempt on Amiens.” If 
the French General Staff thought at the time that Paris was specially 
menaced, the German measures to deceive them had succeeded. 
Sauberzweig (Chief of the Staff of the Eighteenth Army) wrote, 
indeed, to Wetzell—Commandant Koeltz prints the letter without 
remark— 


“The French won’t hurry themselves to rush to the help of their 
Ally when attacked. They will wait first to see if they will not be them- 
selves attacked on their front, and will not decide to assist their Ally until 
the situation is completely cleared up for them. This will be late, for 
demonstrations will be executed by the Crown Prince’s Group of Armies 
to deceive the French.” 


The first part of Die Vorbereitung des deutschen Heeres fiir dite 
grosse Schlacht in Frankreich im Friihjahr 1918 (The Preparation of 
the German Army for the Great Battle in France in the Spring of 
1918), dealing with the ‘“‘ General Principles ” on which the prepara- 
tions of the German Army for the great offensive of March, 1918, 
were made,* has been followed by Grundsdtze fiir die Einzelwaffen, 
1. Infanterie (Principles for the Different Arms, 1. Infantry), Berlin, 
Mittler, 3.50 marks. Like its predecessor, it contains a selection 
from the instructions issued by the commanders of the various forma- 
tions. It is of considerable interest as showing how the German 
principles differed from our own—especially in the employment of 
selected parties and units as storm-troops. This withdrawal of 
the best men from units may have been useful in attack, but led 
to disaster in defence later in 1918. 

The German Second Army laid down that a brave unit can always 
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break into an enemy’s position, but there its difficulties begin. Once 
the attackers are beyond the creeping barrage, the influence of the 
higher leaders ceases. To deal with a rapidly changing situation, 
there must be a new procedure. The regimental (British brigade) and 
battalion commanders are the only ones in a position to cope with it. 
They must, therefore, have at their disposal small composite forces 
(battle units) composed, besides infantry, of engineers, infantry 
guns, sections of the batteries detailed to follow up the attack, machine 
guns and trench mortars. The right use of ground is of first 
importance, and the first fight will be for observation. 

There is some difficulty on hitting on the right size of the 
“battle unit’; it must not be too big or too small. The division 
must be capable of carrying on without relief for several days, and 
must not use up all its infantry at once. There must, therefore, 
be numerous “ battle units,” and they must have plenty of carriers 
for ammunition, etc. Whether there should be special battalions 
of such storm troops and whether each battalion should organize 
one or more was not settled, and both systems existed. One Jager 
battalion formed 40 “‘ storm parties’ and specialist parties, with 
24 light machine guns, 4 Lewis guns (‘‘ captured weapons, very 
beloved by the troops’) divided between the 4 companies; 6 
infantry guns, 8 light trench mortars, and 8 flame projectors. 

In other cases, divisions trained a certain number of “‘ storm 
parties,” instructed to push on—quite apart from the “‘ waves ” of 
the attack—over weakly held trenches, past strong resistance and 
machine-gun nests, which they left to the following infantry. Their 
duty was ever to seek to break into the lines beyond. It is most 
important to get news back of where resistance is stiffening, where 
there are new lines formed and reserves coming up, so special 
reconnaissance parties for the purpose are required. 

One corps specially laid down that “‘ waves ”’ are only the form 
of the advance, and that the expression had no significance as regards 
the tactical task, e.g. the reserve might be moved asa “‘ wave.” The 
first wave ought to be the strongest and consist of “‘ storm parties ”’ 
in small groups which push on regardless of the situation on their 
right and left, always attacking by envelopment, never in front. 
The other waves should be thin skirmish lines, the last being the 
reserve and bringing up tools. 

In one division, one company of each battalion led as a “‘ storm 
party ”—in what formation did not matter, so long as it went on— 
followed by the other three in waves. ‘This leading company had a 
* storm block ” of two or three groups with light trench mortars. 
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The XXIV Reserve Corps objected to lines, as they formed good 
targets for guns, and suggested a flood of small parties [our artillery 
formation], and short echeloned skirmish lines. 

It is curious to read exhortations to use the excellent German 
rifle, instead of relying on the machine gun and hand grenade— 
“‘ the British, we know from experience, use their rifles even at the 
shortest range.” ‘The Supreme Command demanded that the men 
should be trained to fire ten rounds a minute |! 

The Seventeenth Army pointed out that large attacks could not 
be made early in the morning, as the troops desired. The artillery 
must wait for light for observation before shooting for effect, after 
gas shelling during the night. Besides, large masses of troops 
cannot be got up the communication trenches by night. 

As the enemy’s barrages cannot be entirely prevented, the 
troops must get through them quickly. Experience has proved that 
440 yards of No Man’s Land is the maximum possible distance over 
which an assault can be made. The pace for the creeping barrage 
depends on the ground and weather, and cannot be fixed earlier than 
the day previous to the attack. 

The III Bavarian Corps impressed on its infantry that a decisive 
attack was not a matter of capturing a trench, as in a trench raid, 
but that the troops must push on, and that their safety depends on 
following close on the heels of the enemy’s infantry ; for the enemy’s 
guns would then be unable to fire. The right procedure is: Push 
on, leaving strong points to be dealt with by succeeding lines, keep 
inside the divisional boundaries, but don’t trouble what happens 
right or left. The infantry must itself deal with strong points 
without waiting and clamouring for artillery assistance. 

There are reiterated warnings against hostile traps [remembering 
their own of 1917] and “ bunching ” at the passage of obstacles and 
after the capture of localities. It is especially fatal to bunch when 
tanks appear. Against ‘‘ these creatures ”’ there are many warnings, 
which we will translate : 


1. A successful attack will certainly run into tanks. 

2. Artillery is best suited to deal with them ; mobile field guns are 
to be preferred, which come into action at close range. Use of the right 
ammunition is essential for success. Pointed steel shell of all calibres, 
particularly from 10 cm. upwards are likely to succeed. For field guns a 
special shell with armoured point is most suitable. Light trench mortars 
on special carriages for direct fire have given good results, as trials on 
captured tanks have shown. 

The pointed rifle bullet with steel core penetrates the weakly armoured 
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sides and the vertical part of the back, up to 150 metres, if it strikes nearly 
perpendicularly. 

Infantry volleys and machine-gun fire with pointed bullets and smoke 
bullets are useful against the sight slits, because they induce the crew to 
close them. 

Single hand-grenades are useless. But groups of three wired together 
will punch a hole in the roof. It is useless to throw them under the tank 
or against the caterpillar track. 

3. Thus, we have the following procedure: All machine guns and 
light machine guns must carry pointed bullets with steel core. Endeavour 
must be made to attack tanks from the side. Infantry with machine 
guns not having pointed bullets must fire at the sight slits. The batteries 
accompanying the infantry should first open fire on the tanks. For this 
purpose they must advance towards the tanks and use direct fire. They 
must be equipped with special ammunition. 

4. Tanks are most dangerous when they appear by surprise. If they 
are to be repulsed, guns must be at hand at once to engage them. 

5. Aeroplanes can take part in action with tanks by dropping bombs 
or groups of hand-grenades. 

6. If tanks break through infantry, it must not retire. It should seek 
cover from the tanks and leave the artillery and troops in rear to deal 
with them. Its business is to fight the enemy infantry which accompanies 
the tanks. The principal thing is for the subordinate leaders to keep 
firm control of their men. 

7. Any battery that sights a tank that has not been engaged by another 
battery is in duty bound to switch on to it. “ Battery fire”! Anti- 
aircraft formations will take part in dealing with tanks that have broken 
through, so soon as they can be fired on direct at short range 

8. With our equipment even mass attacks of tanks cannot succeed 
provided the troops see them in time and keep their hea 


Counter-attacks must be stopped by fire and then dealt with 
by the bayonet. Care must be taken not to shoot away all the 
machine-gun ammunition at the long and medium ranges, the 
weapon is most effective at ranges under 500 yards. Machine-gun 
detachments must never retire except by an express order. They 
must sacrifice themselves and fire to the last moment. 

There 1s discussion as to the strength of a divisional reserve. 
Some corps recommended a regiment (3 battalions), others forbade 
any infantry reserve in first-line divisions. Once a barrage is past, 
the reserve must advance by bounds. It must not be used where 
the strongest resistance is being made, but where it can easiest push 
forward against the keys (centre of gravity) of the enemy’s resistance. 

There is a §-page report on the procedure of the infantry of the 
28th Division in the German counter-attack at Cambrai, an appendix 
on the composition of a division, and another, with warning against 
the “ traps ”’ set by the Allies, issued by the Second Army. It must 
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have “ put the wind up ” the German troops for practically every- 
thing from a nail, a handful of sawdust, or a wisp of hair upwards is 
suspect of having a mine attached to it. The final heading was 
certainly ignored: ‘‘ Poisoned food and drink. Possibly the enemy 
will leave behind harmful food and drink. The soldiers are warned 
not to touch any food and drink they find.” 


The Reichsarchiv, the Ersatz of the two Historical Sections of 
the old Great General Staff, has published the first of four mono- 
graphs that it proposes to issue on the battle of the Marne, 1914. 
It is entitled Das Marnedrama,1914. 1. Thetl (Oldenburg, Stalling, 
5 marks). As the Retchsarchiv has already given us two thick 
volumes on the Marne campaign,® the réason for further official 
writings on the subject is not at once apparent. We learn the 
purpose in the preface. There are still actually people, Frenchmen 
and others, who do not accept the verdict of the official volumes, 
here elaborated into a new form : 


‘“‘ that, thanks to the initiative of the German army commanders and 
corps commanders, thanks to the activity of the regimental leaders down 
to platoon and section leaders, thanks to the valour of the troops, the battle 
ended with the victory of the German arms at the decisive points. The 
Western forces were called back from the victory they had won at the 
cost of bloody sacrifices by the word of the representative of the Supreme 
Command.” 


This may be good propaganda, but is poor history. : 

The new volume actually leaves us more than ever sceptical 
that there were even small temporary German successes. Part I of 
the new venture deals with the fighting on the sth and 6th of 
September of the left of Kluck’s Army (the III and IX Corps), and 
the right of Biilow’s (VII, X Reserve and X Corps), which came into 
contact with Franchet d’Esperey’s Army and the left of Foch’s. 
Thus none of the fighting of the B.E.F. comes under notice. The 
narrative is wearisome beyond belief, as it goes into details of the 
moves of practically every battery and battalion. The actions it 
describes are that of the 17th Division with a rear guard of the 
French I Corps at Leuze on the 5th of September, and the many 
small fights on the 6th when the French began their advance, at 
Sancy, Montceaux, Courgivaux, le Pont 4 Sec Farm, Esternay, Bout 
du Val, Charleville, La Villeneuve, le Gault, etc. Possibly they 
were the tactical successes represented—the French accounts have 
not appeared yet—but, if so, they were undoubtedly only temporary, 


® Reviewed in the Army Quarterly, October, 1926, and April, 1927. 
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for the succeeding days saw Frenchet d’Esperey advancing over 
the ground in question. But, apart from this, the story the 
Retchsarchiv tells is unconvincing, and the writers of it confess 
dolefully : 


“ The war diaries during the events here narrated, with few exceptions, 
were, as may be imagined, hastily written up, and mostly compiled, 
from memory only, a considerable leecane) time after events. Personal 
diaries, so far as any exist for these actions, for the greater part exhibit 
the same character. There is no doubt that the defeat, which was regarded 
by the troops far and wide as unjustified and undeserved, destroyed any 
joy in recording their experiences. Descriptions of the receipt of the 
order to retreat, and its reception by the troops are dealt with at greater 
length than the course of the military events. The work was further 
rendered difficult because an exceptionally high percentage of leaders, 
especially majors (battalion commanders) and captains fell in the battle 
itself or in later years ; so that important information which they alone 
could give is not available. A great part of the companies and batteries, 
even a not inconsiderable number of battalions were led at the Marne by 
relatively young officers, who had enough to do in the midst of the fight 
to fulfil the important duties so suddenly thrust upon them, and who 


therefore had more difficulty in getting a grasp of what was going on 


around them, than their older and more experienced comrades.” 


Thus we are asked to accept a collection of war stories, backed up 
by a number of excellent sketch maps, and reproductions, not of 
photographs, but of imaginative pictures of infantry charges and 
artillery galloping into action. 

Unfortunately, the driving back of Kluck’s flank guard (the 
IV Reserve Corps and 4th Cavalry Division) by Maunoury’s men— 
correctly indicated by arrows on the map—only gets 44 lines in the 
text : 


“About 2.30 p.m. [on the sth] a lively action developed between 
the two weak Reserve divisions and hostile forces, estimated at 2} infantry 
divisions with numerous heavy artillery.” 


This is disappointing, because it was a fight at “‘ one of the decisive 
points,” and it would be interesting to have an account of it. 


The casualties are not mentioned ; in defeat there is no time to 


compile them. 

It is sad to read that the panic and flight of the German cavalry 
divisions and their attendant Jager before the British, and how they 
failed to hold three river lines, is not to be described at all in the new 
volumes. For volume ii will deal with the breaking off of the fight 
of the III and IX Corps (opposite Franchet d’Esperey), their march 
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northward to the Ourcq, and the actions of the VII, X Reserve and 
X Corps (all opposite the French) on the 7th and 8th of September. 
The third will describe the activities of the Guard Corps and the 
right wing of the Third Army (opposite Foch) sth to 8th of 
September, and then the whole front of the Second Army and right 
of the Third on the 9th. The fourth volume will contain the battle 
of the Ourcq. The Reichsarchiv offers no explanation why the part 
of the battlefield where the decision fell is neglected. Perhaps the 
story is to come later in another four volumes. 


In July, 1923, a book entitled Ursachen des Zusammenbruchs, 1918 
(Causes of the Collapse, 1918) was reviewed. It purported to give 
the reports of the three technical experts—General von Kuhl, 
Colonel Schwertfeger and Professor Delbriick—attached to the 
Fourth Sub-Committee of the German Parliamentary Committee 
of Inquiry into the loss of the war. In April, 1928, was reviewed 
General von Kuhl’s book giving his full report, about double the 
length of the one made public in 1923. Now Colonel Schwertfeger 
has followed suit with a large volume—three times the length of 
the one issued five years ago, Die politischen und militdrischen 
Verantwortlichkeiten im Verlaufe der Offensive von 1918 (The political 
and military responsibility in the course of the offensive of 1918: 
Berlin : Verlag fiir Politik und Geschichte, 15s.). 

Whilst Kuhl dealt with the purely military point of view, Schwert- 
feger is concerned with the more complex question of political 
responsibility, the origin of which is often more obscure and division 
less absolute. The author feels constrained to go back to the year 
1917, when the military authorities got complete control of the 
direction of the war by insisting on the dismissal of Bethmann- 
Hollweg, who was thought to be too lukewarm, and his replacement 
as Chancellor by a creature of their own choice. The proceedings 
at Brest-Litovsk indicated clearly the réle that the Supreme 
Command intended to play in the political direction. There was a 
conflict between the Kaiser’s civil advisers and Hindenburg-Luden- 
dorff. Although when the Chief of the General Staff appealed to 
the Kaiser, the latter decided against him, it was, as Schwertfeger 
says, ‘‘ only a paper victory.” 

Contrary to the views of most of the politicians, Ludendorff 
believed only in a complete victory achieved by force of arms. His 
idea was that the war could only be considered won if, in both East 
and West, Germany could fix such frontiers that she must be 
victorious in the next war, one of defence, which he foresaw must 
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come. This meant in the East: “the military, political and 
economic annexation of Courland, Lithuania and Poland, and in the 
West a protective strip west of Metz, the Briey Basin and part of 
Belgium, with Liége in pledge.” 

Many thought that the situation of Germany at the beginning 
of 1918 did not justify such an audacious programme. A group of 
professors in February, 1918, addressed a memorandum to Luden- 
dorff, pointing out that, in view of strikes and other phenomena, the 
home front was not as solid as it had been, that a continuation of 
the war into 1919 would mean political and economic defeat in spite 
of victories in the field, and that every month of warfare weakened 
Germany. They called for a political rather than a military offensive, 
which would force Lloyd George to declare that he was continuing 
the war in order to secure the retrocession of Alsace and Lorraine. 
This demanded an unequivocal statement from Germany as to her 
intentions with regard to Belgium. Ludendorff, in reply, said that 
Germany had not the choice between peace and war, and that the 
offensive was her method of fighting. He ignored the mention of 
Belgium. When Ludendorff began the March offensive he played 
his last card and the fall of Germany depended on the issue of the 
battle. If it failed, symptoms of the collapse of the army and the 
nation were bound to follow. This danger, however, was not 
sufficiently recognized by the Supreme Command. 

Schwertfeger commends the warlike spirit of the Supreme 
Command, but considers it dangerous without control by the head 
of the State, and the most perfect liaison between the military and 
political authorities. The slightest alteration in the military situa- 
tion should have been communicated to the latter so that they might 
utilize it and seek an occasion to make a favourable peace. 

Such collaboration, as the author shows in detail and an almost 
day-by-day narrative, was lacking from the beginning of the offensive 
until the final catastrophe. 

When Kiihlmann, the Foreign Secretary, in June, 1918, after the 
failure of the successive German offensives, deemed it necessary 
to declare to the Reichstag that no Power could expect a final ending 
of the war by military decision and without diplomatic negotiations, 
pressure was brought on to the Kaiser by Hindenburg-Ludendorff 
to dismiss him. 

In the middle of July, Ludendorff informed Hintze, Kiihlmann’s 
successor, that he was certain to defeat the enemy definitely in the 
Rheims offensive. 

Then from the 8th of August onwards came disaster after 
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disaster, and on the 2gth of September, Ludendorff demanded an 
armistice at all costs. The author says : 


“After the black day of the 8th of August, the 29th of September 
forms with the decisions taken on it perhaps the most fateful period of the 
world war. So little did Ludendorff tell the politicians that they did not 
realize the extent of the danger, and continiied i in the blissful belief of the 
invulnerability of the Western Front of the German fortress.” 


On the 3rd of October Hindenburg evaded answering the direct 
written questions of the Chancellor as to the exact state of affairs, 
merely stating the situation generally, refusing to admit defeat, and 
concluding : 


* In the circumstances, it is advisable to break off the fight in order 
to spare the German people and its Allies useless sacrifices. Every day’s 
delay costs thousands of brave soldiers their lives.” 


The popularity of Hindenburg-Ludendorff was so great that 
the political authorities were helpless not only in directing affairs, 
but even in obtaining information of the military situation. In 
carefully worded phrases, Colonel Schwertfeger lets us see that he 
does not consider that the Kaiser was equal to the task of reconciling 
the different views of his advisers: ‘‘ the War Lord had gradually 
withdrawn from the direction of affairs and finally only took part as 
a spectator of the conduct of the war.” 

Finally he sums up : 


“The Supreme Command informed the Kaiser and his political 
adviser, the Imperial Chancellor, in good time of the arguments in favour 
of a decision to take the offensive. ‘The Chancellor not only raised no 
objection to the offensive, but expressed his satisfaction that the Western 
Powers had declined to participate in peace negotiations on the basis of 
the Russian proposals. The Supreme War Lord approved of the 
offensive, so that it could be ordered in his name. 

“In this relation, the Supreme Command is free from political 
responsibility. 

“‘ For the armistice demand and the consequent results the Supreme 
Command bears the technical responsibility. It is true that the Supreme 
War Lord concurred in their judgment, but he was not in a condition to 
have other judgment except that which was offered to him.” 

@ * 


e od 
And he ends with the cryptic phrase : 


‘* The organization of the political and military leading which obtained 
in the previous wars of Prussia-Germany did not function on the German 
side in the World War owing to the failure of personalities. All attempts 
of the military and political authorities, and of individuals, to get this state 
of affairs changed broke down perforce on this for-Germany-so-fatal 
fact.” 
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Im Yorck’schen Geist (In the Yorck Spirit), by Erich Balla 
(Berlin: Deutscher Jagerbund, 10 marks), is a regimental history 
of the East Prussian 1st Jager Battalion (Graf Yorck von Wartenburyg). 
It is of special interest for two matters. Although the German 
precautionary period (Dringende Kriegsgefahr) was only declared 
on the 31st of July, 1914, and mobilization ordered on the 1st of 
August, the battalion, according to its history, left its garrison for 
the frontier, fully equipped for war at 2 p.m. on the 3oth of July, 
and on the same date its peace commander, Lieut.-Colonel Modrow, 
quitted it to take command of the sgth Reserve Infantry Regiment, 
a war formation! The second matter is the description of how the 
battalion found matters opposite Villers Bretonneux in April, 1918, 
when after nearly four years of a semi-peaceful existence on the 
Russian front, it was brought for the first time to France and 
discovered what war meant. Its first impressions are therefore 
worth recording. We read : 


*‘ Even during the first night march into the battle zone the Jager 
received from the muzzles of the British and French artillery a most 
impressive objective lesson in the fighting methods of the Western Front. 
For many kilometres well behind the German front the approach roads 
lay under continuous, accurate fire. It was quite impossible for closed 
formations to use these roads. Without ceasing the companies had to 
make detours. In pitchy darkness they felt their way by the side of the 
roads. At one place a half-section stumbled head over heels in a shell- 
hole full of water; at another the remains of a wire entanglement tore 
open trousers, coat and skin. Meantime salvoes of eight to twelve 
shrapnel broke like lightning through the night, and drove us all struggling 
painfully through the devastated land to press our faces into the slippery 
earth. Wounded shrieked, cursed and prayed aloud. One thought of 
sunny times in former billets, longed for home and for sleep, the viston of 
a pleasant room with a decent bed. Reality was: clods of earth round 
one’s feet, mud on one’s face and hands, the itch of dirt over one’s whole 
body. Night inside and outside, and death everywhere. 

“The reserve position at Marcelcave showed the traces of fearful 
destruction by hostile gun fire. The trenches were for the most part 
flattened out. Only a few Jager found the protection of a parapet. ‘The 
majority had to get the best cover they could in the numerous and, 
mostly, suspiciously fresh shell holes. It was, however, quite immaterial 
where one lay. Heavy shell came down almost vertically. They struck 
straight like hammers and crushed out life in the trenches and in the shell 
holes with the same rage and indifference. There was nothing for the 
Jager to do but to lie as close as possible to the damp, clayey earth. And 
wait, day and night, an eternity. ... More and more new craters 
appeared ; the air was full of the gurgle and roar of great projectiles, 
that the enemy hurled against the Jager from his inexhaustible supply, so 
that they were indistinguishable from their surroundings. The burst of 
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shells was broken from time to time by the cries of the wounded or the 
whimpering of the dying. Otherwise not a sound. It was as still as the 
grave.” 


Le Calvatre de Verdun (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 20 francs), 
by General Passaga, a book of 160 pages with excellent photographs 
and sketch maps, which includes the recapture of the St. Mihiel 
Salient, will probably be sufficient for the ordinary reader who wants 
to know what happened at Verdun. The author commanded the 
133rd Division, and from December, 1916, the XXXII Corps in 
the Verdun sector. He raises an interesting point. Verdun was 
the gate of the west through which the German hordes used to pass 
to attack the Gauls : 


“To attack Verdun, therefore, was to satisfy the spirit of super- 
stition with which Germany is impregnated. This spirit demanded 
that it should never neglect to associate with the cause of the Empire any 
occult power that might be propitious to it. This is why, for example, 
the German has appropriated without shame the pretentious motto, 
“ Gott mit uns.’ Certainly this ‘ Gott’ is not the God of humility whose 
Kingdom is not of this world. That kind of God does not interest the 
Teutons, nor does he satisfy their somewhat substantial appetites. The 
good old German Gott only dates from the fifteenth century. He came 
from Franconia to Brandenburg in the luggage of the first margrave, 
Frederic of Hohenzollern, and his tutelary preoccupations are limited to 
the frontiers of Germany, whose glory and power sum up the interests - 
of the universe. 

“It is in this spirit, by an excess of precautions, that Germany still 
endeavours to confide her cause to anything that appears to possess occult 
power: idols and divinities, and the heroes of those legends, who, 
according to a phrase of Borré, have ‘ dés le berceau embrumé la sauvagerie 
réveuse de son esprit.” During the war, the Germans put under their 
patronage the various positions on the Western front, using the heroes of 
the Nibeluhgen : Krimhilde, Brunehilde, Siegfried, Hagen.” * 

It was the same superstition that led the Kaiser to put a Moltke 
at the head of the Army, that the Great Headquarters occupied the 
same hotel and in the same town, Coblence, as G.H.Q. had done at 
the beginning of the 1870 war ; and that endeavoured to give battles 
the same names, as in 1870, e.g. St. Quentin. 

General Passaga shows that in February, 1916, Falkenhayn 
meant to break through ; it was only after his attack had failed that 
the idea appeared of transforming the nature of the combat into a 
war of usury, an ulcer that would slowly eat away the strength of 
France. 


© It has been stated in a newspaper that General Ludendorff has abjured 
Christianity and adopted the worship of Wotan. 
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As regards the American-French attack on St. Mihiel on the 
12th of September, 1918, about which the French account was 
somewhat unkind, the author says it had to be hurried up because 
‘already movements on the road and information obtained from 
prisoners seemed to indicate the beginning of a retirement.” And 
he points out correctly that Ludendorff in ‘‘ My War Memories ”’ 
states that the orders for the retirement were given on the 8th, that 
preparation had been in hand some time, and the withdrawal of the 
heavy guns had been begun. 

He goes on: 


“‘'The American troops had to clear a labyrinth of trenches and of 
multiplex wire entanglements evolved by the Germans during the four 
years they had been in possession of the ground. The Tanks, delayed in 
crossing the trenches, were hardly of any use ; the greater part of the wire 
entanglement had to be stepped over or cut.” 


If this is correct, the defence cannot have been very obstinate. 


Le Déblocus d’Anvers (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 10 francs), by 
Major E. Menzel, at one time a member of the Historical Section 
of the Belgian General Staff, is the story of how it came about that 
the Allied efforts made to save Antwerp from capture by the Germans 
so singularly failed. 

In the first place, there was before the war no preliminary agree- 
ment of any kind, ancient or recent, to guard against danger to the 
fortress, and once the war began there was entire lack of common 
action; the strategic importance of Antwerp entirely escaped the 
attention of the Allied generals. Once the “ Race to the Sea”’ 
commenced, steps should have been taken to secure it as the pivot 
of the left flank of the line. 

It had been generally accepted in Belgium that Antwerp was the 
last refuge, and that the fall of the fortress would mean the end of 
Belgian resistance. Notwithstanding this, it had not been kept up 
to date, and in 1914 was not ready. To defend its perimeter a 
force much larger than its garrison was required, but King Albert 
determined to keep the Field Army free, and declined to run the 
chance of its getting locked up in Antwerp, and equally refused to 
consider national defence at an end when the fortress fell. 

When he appealed for help to his Allies, their Governments 
and the commanders of their Armies exhibited different conceptions 
as to the importance of Antwerp. The Governments wished 
to help ; General Joffre was opposed to sending any direct assistance, 
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considering a successful battle in the Lille area with all the forces 
that could be assembled there would not only be the best reply to 
Falkenhayn’s threat to Antwerp, but would recover an important 
manufacturing area. Sir John French suggested the transfer of the 
entire British Expeditionary Force to the Flemish coast. In the 
end the British Government agreed to sacrifice Antwerp to the 
exigencies of the principal front ; but it was agreed to send a special 
force of 50,000 men, composed of the French 87th Territorial 
Division, and a brigade of Marins Fusiliers, and the British 7th 
Division and 3rd Cavalry Division, and three so-called Naval 
Brigades at once. As is well known, only the last-named contingent 
arrived before the fall of the fortress. The author insists on the 
continuance of the divergence of opinion between the French and 
British commanders. Lord Kitchener, according to a telegram he 
sent to Sir John French, hoped that when the B.E.F. moved to the 
Lille area, as it eventually did, it would be possible to send at least 
part of it to join up with the 7th Division. The junction took place 
only when the 7th Division fell back from Ostend on Ypres. In 
spite of the failure of the Allies to relieve Antwerp, the fortress 
served the purpose of detaining German forces, and not until it fell 
did the enemy’s advance on Ypres begin. Major Menzel rightly 
claims praise for King Albert for resisting the arguments to hold 
Antwerp to the last with the Field Army. A well-known German 
writer on the war, General Schwarte, has written : 


*‘ The departure of the Belgian army from Antwerp had a capital 
influence on the course of the war. Without the Belgian divisions, the 
battles of the Yser and Ypres would have run a different course ; perhaps, 
indeed, they would not have been necessary.” 


Die Kampagne im Sundgau, 1914. Joffre’s Handstreich auf 
Basel und die moderne Lehre von der Rechtswidrigkeit (The Campaign 
in the Sundgau, 1914. Joffre’s coup-de-main on Basel and the 
Modern Doctrine of Infractions of Law), Karlsruhe, Bielefeld 
(3 marks), by A. Heider, gives a curious light on German psychology. 
The Sundgau is an area at the southern extremity of Alsace. The 
author has discovered in the French official account that the French 
General Staff in peace time appreciated that the Germans might seize 
the Rhine bridges at Basel and, crossing there, strike the right flank 
of the French front over a corner of neutral Switzerland, and made 
certain arrangements to meet this attack. The Germans happened 
to have gone round the other flank through neutral Belgium. Herr 
Heider not only considers it iniquitous that the French could be so 
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suspicious, but conceives that their counter-measures must have 
contemplated an inroad into Switzerland, probably the seizure of 
the town of Basel, the destruction of its unique library, etc. Having 
thus established the offence of Joffre, he proves by the highest 
authorities on international law that such an incursion into a neutral 
State is illegal. For the French to contemplate such an act in 
Switzerland “‘ and possibly move on the mere clue of an agent’s 
report on his suspicions of a German concentration on the lower 
Rhine,” is to his Teutonic mind a far worse offence than for the 
Germans actually to commit a breach of neutrality by entering 
Belgium. 


AUSTRIAN THEATRE 


- The Revue du Génie Militaire of January, 1928, begins an account 
of the sieges of Przemysl (1914-1915). 


CAUCASUS 


La participation des Arméniens ad la Guerre Mondiale sur le front 
du Caucase (1914-1918), by General A. Korganoff, ancien sous- 
chef de l Etat-Major du front du Caucase (Paris, Massis, 10 francs), 
touches a little known side of the war. Of the Armenian population 
in Russian territory, 13 per cent. were called up and served in the 
normal way. But, in addition to this, first four and eventually seven 
legions of Armenian volunteers not liable to service were formed, 
and their personnel was employed mainly as interpreters and 
secret agents. When at the end of 1917 the Russians left the 
Caucasus front, the Armenians serving in the army were gradually 
assembled and, under the local Trans-Caucasian Commission, were 
formed into a corps. Armenia was then left to its own resources, 
and for six months the corps, assisted by a Georgian Corps, 
endeavoured to resist the persistent and successful efforts of the 
Turks to get hold of Kars, Batoum, and Ardahan, whilst simul- 
taneously carrying on peace negotiations with Armenia as an 
independent republic. 

There is a somewhat confused account of events at Baku, where 
three parties, Bolshevik, Mohammedan, and Armenian, strove to 
get control. The intervention of Dunsterforce is mentioned. 


GENERAL 


The new volume, IV, of M. Poincaré’s Memoirs, L’Union 
Sacrée 1914 au Service de la France. Neuf Années de Souvenirs 
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(Paris: Plon, 25 francs), covers the period between the beginning 
of 1914 and the entry of Great Britain into the war. It is more of 
interest to politicians than soldiers, except for the opinion, forcibly 
expressed, that had the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Sir 
Edward Grey, made open declaration that if Germany attacked 
France, Great Britain would come into the war, it would have 
prevented the outbreak of hostilities. ‘The same opinion is expressed 
by the former Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs Sasonov, in his 
book, Les Années fatales (Paris, Payot, 25 francs), which covers the 
period 1910-1916. He attributes the war to the Austrian Govern- 
ment pretending to ignore the protection of Serbia by Russia, and 
being assured that militarily they would have Germany’s support. 
The Russian Government had on many occasions through suitable 
channels made it known that peace depended on the attitude of 
Austria-Hungary in the Balkans. This was completely counter- 
acted by Germany standing resolutely behind Austria-Hungary. 


Der Lokalisierungsschwindel. Das Steckenpferd der Unschulds- 
propaganda (The Localization of the War Swindle. The Argument 
—literally “‘ fad ’—of Germany’s War Guiltlessness Propaganda), 
by R. Grelling (Olten, Trésch, 1 Swiss franc). This trenchant 
pamphlet by a Swiss is founded on the official documents published 
by the Republican Governments in Berlin and Vienna in 1919: 
Deutsche Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruck, and Diplomatische 
Aktenstiicke zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges. He shows that the 
“* localization ”’ of the Austro-Serbian conflict, as understood by the 
Central Powers, contained the germ of the Great War. Both 
Britain and France desired “ localization,”’ and the proposals of Sir 
Edward Grey for either a conference, or intervention between Austria 
and Serbia, of the four Powers least interested, had no other object 
than localization. They, however, tended to draw into the discus- 
sion Powers that were opposed to the crushing of Serbia; and the 
Central Powers desired that she should be crushed and were fully 
determined to prevent any interference which would discount 
Austrian military superiority over Serbia. Further, the military 
authorities in Germany were very hostile to “ localization,” desired, 
indeed, “ generalization,” and they managed to dominate the civil 
Government. The latter must have known that an attack by Austria 
on Serbia would automatically provoke the intervention of Russia 
and bring on a European war. Thus Germany was at least a 
consenting party to war, if indeed she did not definitely wish it, and 
therein lies her guilt. 
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The Miktadr Wochenblatt provides instruction in foreign languages 
by means of pieces set for translation into and out of English, French, 
Russian, and Polish, an excellent scheme which some English 
military periodical might copy. In a February number it gave a 
piece for translation into English, and has published the correct 
solution. The beginning is given here, as the programme of work 
is of interest, and because it shows that there is a subtle difference 
between ‘‘ English as she is spoke ” and English made in Germany. 


“ The day of a German Reichswehr soldier generally takes more or less 
the following course during the winter training of the company :— 


6 a.m. Reveille. 


6.15-6.30 a.m. Early sport. 
6.30~7.20 a.m. Dress and drink coffee. 
7.30-8.15 a.m. Military instruction in classes. 
8.30-II a.m. Drill, target or terrain training. 
11.30 a.m.—12.30 p.m. Noon interval and dinner. 
I p.m. Issue of orders. 
2-4 p.m. Physical exercises or inspection of clothing, 


weapons, and equipment. 
4-30-5.30 p.m. Cleaning of weapons.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


Letters from a Flying Officer. By Rotuesay Stuart WORTLEY. 
Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8s. 6d. net. | 


In this well-written book those who fought in the air during the 
War may recapture something of the atmosphere in which they lived 
during those four and a half years of intense air development. As 
the title shows, the work of the Royal Flying Corps (and, as from 
April, 1918, the military side of the Royal Air Force) forms the theme 
of the book, whose author, the late Major Wortley, M.C., son of 
Major-General the Hon. J. E. M. Stuart Wortley, transferred to the 
R.F.C. in 1917. 

Intended primarily as propaganda to fire the youth of England 
with enthusiasm for the Air, the book goes farther and provides 
the more mature student of modern warfare with an insight into the 
complexity of duties the Royal Flying Corps was called upon to 
perform. 

The majority of the incidents described occurred at one time or 
another over various portions of the line, and the purpose of the book 
is served by involving John Enderby, V.C., in each one of them in 
turn. Such slightly-disguised episodes as that in which the passenger 
directed his wounded pilot safely back to the British lines and 
supervised the landing with shouted instructions of: ‘‘ Now pull 
her up, sir, pull her up! ” belong inalienably to the memory of the 
actual performers, many of whom will at once be recognized by 
contemporary members of the Royal Flying Corps. Against this, 
Major Wortley has dealt with his subject with restraint and sympathy, 
and it would be captious in the circumstances to grudge him the 
licence necessary to preserve the continuity of the narrative. 

There are errors, mostly of a minor nature—on p. 13 a Henri 
Farman biplane is described as a “ fearsome looking object .. . 
whose elevator, which protrudes in front of it . . . gives it the most 
ungainly appearance ;”” whereas this aeroplane had no forward 
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elevator, and was the epitome of grace and a joy to handle in the air. 
The F.E.za. (pp. 64 and 65) never went overseas. Albatros and 
McCudden are in general wrongly spelt, and so on—but these do 
not seriously detract from the merits of a most readable little book. 


All the World’s Aircraft, 1927. Compiled and edited by C. G. Grey 
and LEONARD BRIDGMAN. London: Sampson Low. 42s. net. 


This publication improves with age. Mr. C. G. Grey, in an 
illuminating preface, rightly claims for 1927 a prominent place in 
the history of aviation. It was, he says, one of the periodical wonder 
years, and fittingly he and Mr. Bridgman have set themselves to 
record, with a wealth of accurate detail, all that was accomplished in 
the air, and to show the technical progress which made the accom- 
plishments possible. 

The year began with the successful conclusion of the time-table 
flight to India made by the Secretary of State for Air, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who was accompanied by Lady Maud and Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir Geoffrey Salmond. This flight must rank as one of the most 
noteworthy in a long list of similar achievements. Of these, it is 
sufficient to recall the remarkable trans-Atlantic flights of Captain 
Lindbergh and of Messrs. Chamberlin and Levine, and the meri- 
torious, although unsuccessful, attempt of Flight-Lieutenants Carr 
and Gillman to reach India non-stop from Cranwell. There were 
notable increases in the number of passengers carried by the air lines 
all over the world. Some idea of the extent to which aviation has 
entered into the everyday life of nations may be gleaned from the 
Civil Aviation mileage figures given for the year 1926 ; while France 
and Germany ran each other close with the respective totals of some 
five and six million miles, the services operating in the United States 
of America approached the truly amazing figure of twenty million. 

On Service Aviation, All the World’s Atrcraft, 1927, is more than 
ever informative. The section dealing with the Royal Air Force 
is brought up-to-date and the arrangement of the material once 
again enables an interesting comparison to be made with the air 
forces of foreign Powers—all of which are given painstaking attention. 
In particular mention must be made of the section which treats of 
the French Services de L’ Adronautique Militatre et Maritime ; Major 
W. E. de B. Whittaker, who is responsible for this section, has 
improved what was the outstanding feature of last year’s issue. A 
full list is again included of the various types of aircraft allotted t< 
units, and even the anti-aircraft formations are shown with <neir 
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establishments of “‘ 75’s.”" Perhaps next in interest to the French 
Air Force, from the point of view of Great Britain, comes that of the 
United States of America. Here likewise authoritative details are 
supplied by means of which ready comparison is placed within the 
reach of the reader. 

A side-light on the methods employed in some countries to 
finance improved methods of national defence is furnished by the 
note that in Russia resort is made to State Lotteries and Joint Stock 
Companies, while in Turkey voluntary collections are held 
periodically. 

A full list is supplied of aerodromes, civil and military, in com- 
mission throughout the world, together with the addresses of all 
those clubs and associations catering for the requirements of the 
aviator, and particulars of 82 aeronautical publications or journals 
which devote space to current matters of air interest—an index to 
the spread of aviation. 

The sections concerned with Technical Development call 
equally for praise. The most obscure types of aircraft and aero 
engine are impartially described, and the illustrations, like the remain- 
ing photographs with which the volume is richly supplied, are of the 
highest order. The world-wide high opinion earned by British 
engines, the strength of the Royal Air Force, and the undoubted fact 
that aviation generally is in a stronger position now than it ever has 
been hitherto are all borne out by this invaluable compilation. It is 
almost a pleasure, in a work of such meticulous accuracy, to point to 
a single printer’s error other than a few misplaced accents in the 
French sections. On p. 113a, Mons. Lecointe’s Altitude Record is 
mistakenly credited to the U.S.A. 


The Future of the British Army. By Brevet-Major B. C. DENING, 
M.C., The Royal Engineers. H. F. and G. Witherby, 326, 
High Holborn, London W.C.1. Price 19s. 6d. net. 


It is all to the good that the able men of the rising generation 
should make interesting speculations like the ones in Major Dening’s 
thoughtful book, for such speculations must be of assistance to those 
who have to make a right solution of the very difficult problem of the 
future of the British Army, which, as he justly says, is bound up in 
finding a true conception of future war. And since the young lions 
are always inclined to sniff disdainfully at their predecessors, one 
cannot grudge the author his hits at what seem to him to be the 
laggardly methods of men less alive than the present generation to 
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the necessities of their profession ; seem, for actions result from far 
wider combinations of thought and stresses of circumstance than 
Major Dening would have us believe. One cannot, however, on 
the other hand, help wondering why he also thought it worth while 
to force an open door by setting out to prove, from the experience of 
recent wars, what has been known literally for thousands of years, 
that the defensive is the stronger form of war; for if the offensive 
were the stronger form there would be no occasion ever to use the 
defensive. And although most of his readers will find themselves 
in a large measure of agreement with the inferences drawn from this 
recent history, not a few of the statements on which the deductions 
are founded are inaccurate. 

The general conclusion that Major Dening has reached through 
his studies and experiences is that, under the combined influence of 
the weapons now used on land, and of the progress of flying, the field 
army of the future for war against a civilized Power must be armoured, 
that is the men must be moved in tanks or amoured carriers ; and 
it must be a small army, “ using small inconspicuous bases, capable 
of evading detection by its mobility and having no fixed lines of 
communication if possible.” And he states very fairly the obstacles 
to the adoption of such a force as the army of Great Britain, and what 
he believes to be the way over them. But some of his arithmetical 
comparisons are not convincing, for arithmetic is often at fault in 
matters relating to war; and discipline, which is all important, 
is a plant of far slower growth than he implies. There is also a 
tendency in the author’s proposals for the organization of the force, 
a tendency common to the younger generation, to edge away from the 
principle that, as far as is possible, every unit in war from the man 
upwards should be capable of general, not of only particular, tasks. 

The main criticism that may be made in the tactical sense against 
Major Dening’s proposals is that insufficient importance is attached 
to the limiting power of obstacles. In effect his small army is to 
carry out on land much the same function as our fleet accomplished 
at sea. But since a fleet cannot leave the sea, and since a coast 
line is for physical reasons generally more invulnerable than vulner- 
able to invaders, the task of the fleet as regards protection of the 
country was far more simple than that of only a small armoured 
army will be on a big land frontier. Ifthe armoured army is to give 
this efficient protection it seems, then, that its operations must be 
seconded Ly something analogous to a coast line with bases in it, 
namely, by groups of fortresses, such as were common in the past, 
or other obstacles to free movement ; and the army must also possess 
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its secure bases. It will surely not be beyond the power of the 
engineer to arrange or create such a coastline in Europe by using or 
developing natural, and making artificial obstacles. And, if so, will 
not an armoured force that attacks such a frontage be either obliged 
to move along lanes well guarded by formations provided with armour- 
piercing weapons and by armoured units also, and vulnerable to 
airmen, or to overcome the obstacles ? And in these circumstances 
will not troops other than those who always fight under armour or are 
in armoured carriers be required, that is troops to operate in areas 
where the armoured troops cannot fight, to give direct assistance to 
them, and also to guard their bases? And even if a line of this kind 
is pierced by an armoured force, how can it alone make certain of 
receiving the supplies and munitions necessary for the maintenance 
of its fighting power, any more than a force that has landed on and 
advanced from a coastline ? In fact will a small armoured army un- 
aided be able either to drive its way through such a frontier against 
armoured as well as other troops, or to guard a big space against 
them ? Outside Europe where many areas consist largely of moun- 
tains, forests, and marshy land, and not of open cultivated districts, 
** rice fields, potato crops, corn or grass,’’ will not the enemy perhaps 
choose to fight in the former areas, where tanks and other armoured 
vehicles cannot be used to advantage, as much as in the latter ? 


Private and Personal, further Experiences of a Military Attaché. 
By Brigadier-General W. H.-H. Waters, C.M.G., C.V.O. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, W. Price 18s. net. 


With only the help of notes of “‘ anything more or less unusual,” 
and letters or copies of them to fill in the gaps, General Waters has 
written a book giving his experiences during school days and when 
in China, but dealing principally with what he saw and heard in 
Germany, where he was military attaché during and after the South 
African War, a particularly stirring period as regards Britain’s rela- 
tions with the Continental Powers. The book, therefore, is one in 
which any soldier who has a spare half-hour is sure to find, wherever 
he opens it, something to interest and perhaps to amuse. But what 
is better still, there is at times also material that is provocative and 
therefore stimulating to thought; for the author’s opinions and 
suggestions as regards the high policy of the European Powers in 
the period before the Great War often run directly counter to those 
of many of the statesmen and ambassadors who have recently given 
their views on these controversial subjects ; and in addition some 
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of his opinions on military affairs may not command unqualified 
assent. 

He writes, for instance, of the high policy that, “‘ in 1914 the 
English and the German Governments were, I believe, the only two 
which really wanted peace .. .’”’; rather a strong indictment of 
the others! Also that, “ if it had been known to the world that 
England intended to back France and Russia in the event of their 
war with Germany, then it is, I believe, certain that Austria would 
mever (in 1914) have delivered her ultimatum. ...” But is this 
certain? Is it not at least possible that such a declaration would 
have given the ‘‘ Crown Prince’s party,” that is the party who 
apparently were in favour of strong measures, a lever with which 
to rouse the Germans, by representing such a declaration as a brutal 
menace, an unwarrantable interference, an insult to national dignity ? 
General Waters thinks that the German Emperor sincerely desired 
an Anglo-German alliance in 1901, because ‘‘ he made many attempts 
to get our military machine organized on an efficient basis for service 
in the field—in other words, he wished our army to become more 
powerful than it actually was.” But again is this necessarily so? 
And cannot his zeal be equally well ascribed to a half-contemptuous 
meddlesomeness, to the desire to give a lesson to his English grand- 
mother and uncle ? 

One of the reasons for the prolongation of the South African 
War was, we are told, that “ our commanders and staff officers had 
been taught as an axiom that once you captured the enemy’s capital 
he was done for.’” But in Hamley’s book, “ The Operations of 
War,” which was then generally accepted as the most authoritative 
in the English language, it was definitely stated that: ‘‘ The mere 
possession of the capital . . . is not final so long as the enemy can 
make head in the field.” It was surely also not mere ignorance of 
the power of massed machine guns that prevented the British from 
organizing them into companies prior to 1914, for their characteristics 
were actually quite as well known at Hythe as in Berlin. And 
against General Waters’ statement that “ the event (in the Great 
War) proved, as I had been bold enough to tell the War Office in 1903, 
that three months would suffice to train men for the field,” may be 
set the following opinion taken from a monograph in regard to the 
battle of the Somme recently published by the German Reichsarchiv. 
“The British Army with its numerous newly-raised divisions . 
had in the battle of the Somme not yet reached a sufficiently high 
tactical standard. The training of the infantry was visibly behind 
that of the German infantry ; and the British, who had only been 
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trained superficially, were clumsy, particularly in movements of 
large masses ... in consequence of insufficient training . 
officers were not skilful i in action.” 


History of the Great War based on Official Documents : Miltary 
Operations Egypt and Palestine, from the Outbreak of War 
with Germany to Fune, 1917. By Lieut.-General Sir GEORGE 
MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O., p.s.c., and Captain 
Cyrit Fatits. H.M. Stationery Office, London. 12s. 6d. net. 
Case of Maps 5s. 6d. net extra. 


The importance of Egypt in the Great War, and the serious 
responsibilities which were thrust upon her administrators and 
military commanders, are not always realized even by the military 
student, although they had an important influence on the actual 
operations. In this, their first volume, the compilers of the official 
account have obviously borne this fact in mind. Their first few 
pages admirably explain the nature of the British administration and 
the situation created in Egypt by the outbreak of war, together with 
the political and religious problems involved. 

The first operations to be dealt with naturally consist of the 
Turkish attack upon the Suez Canal in February, 1915, and here, 
as throughout the volume, particular pains have been taken to present 
an accurate picture of events from the enemy point of view. Next 
are described the effect of the Gallipoli campaign upon affairs in 
Egypt; the administrative reorganization rendered necessary by 
the Salonika project ; and the new problems which arose with the 
evacuation of Gallipoli and the creation of an “ Imperial Strategic 
Reserve.” More than two chapters are devoted to the operations 
against the Senussi on Egypt’s western frontier. It is rightly claimed 
that these have a particular interest and importance, inasmuch as 
they had to be conducted with troops untrained in desert fighting, 
whilst complete success was vital to Egypt’s internal security. 

So we come to the beginnings of our progress through the Sinai 
peninsula and the affair of Qatiya—more familiarly “ Katia,” but the 
Royal Geographical Society is now the authority—the account 
of which supplies, if such be needed, a vindication of the action of 
our Yeomanry. The description of the battle of Romani, which 
resulted in a Turkish defeat and the definite passing of the initiative 
from the enemy to us, gives full credit to the Turks for their boldly 
planned attack and the great skill with which they conducted their 
retreat. Yet it is clearly brought out that the water question, the 
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great heat, the lack of experience in desert campaigning which 
handicapped many of our troops, and the want of coordination in 
the movements of the mounted brigades, all contributed to prevent 
our reaping the fruits of victory. In broader aspect it is suggested 
that General Lawrence might have done better to have carried out 
strictly Sir A. Murray’s plan of enveloping the Turkish left, dis- 
regarding the Turkish threat to his own communications. 

Ample space, beginning with a short historical sketch, has been 
devoted to the genesis and growth of the Arab revolt against Turkey. 
This is quite legitimate as all the assistance received by the Arabs 
was rendered through Egypt and the Soudan, and the revolt consti- 
tuted “ throughout the rest of the British campaign in Sinai and 
Palestine a steady drain upon Turkish resources and a powerful 
threat to the Turkish flank.”’ 

Turning again to the Eastern front, attention is now focussed 
upon the advance on El Arish, which was mainly a question of 
conquering the natural difficulties of the Sinai peninsula by pushing 
forward railway, road, and pipeline, by the organization of transport, 
and by the provision of camps, aerodromes, signal stations, water 
tanks, etc., behind the front. An excellent diagram shows the 
system of water supply from “ pipehead ” to railhead and so on to 
the cavalry in the field. 

The policy of the moment—we have now reached October, 1916 
—is fully explained. Sir A. Murray considered that the desired 
active defence of Egypt would be most effective if based upon El 
Arish, although his forces were none too strong for this purpose. 
He sought also to prevent the withdrawal of Turkish troops from 
Syria and Palestine for employment in other theatres, although 
the scope of his activities in this direction depended upon his own 
forces being increased rather than reduced—as was quite possible. 
Moreover, if the Turks should be heavily reinforced on this front an 
entirely new situation would arise. Eventually, the evacuation of 
El Arish by the Turks in December, which was followed by the 
successful affairs at Magdhaba and Rafah, paved the way for an 
advance into Palestine when preparations were complete. On the 
other hand, there came a warning that the E.E.F., far from being 
reinforced, might be called upon to send one or two divisions to 
France, and the 42nd Division departed in February, 1917. 

Nevertheless, with only three infantry divisions and his mounted 
troops, Sir A. Murray’s advance on Gaza, under General Dobell’s 
immediate command, was initiated towards the end of March in 
pursuance of the Allied policy of applying a general pressure upon 
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all fronts. After reading the clear account of the battle, one turns 
with interest to the comments upon the failure of first Gaza. Each 
of the various incidents which assisted to prevent a striking success 
is given due consideration ; but the authors attach great importance 
to the delayed receipt by General Dobell of the intercepted wireless 
message from the German officer commanding the Gaza garrison. 
The British commander would probably have acted differently had 
he received this important information earlier, as “it is clear that 
Gaza was, in fact, virtually captured by nightfall.” 

Immediately after the battle a change of Government policy 
was announced and Sir A. Murray was urged “ to advance and 
capture Jerusalem as soon as possible.” ‘The taking of the Gaza 
position was now a much bigger proposition as the Turks had brought 
up strong reinforcements and were making every preparation to 
resist the fresh British attack which was launched three weeks 
later. The rgth of April is aptly described as “‘ a black day,” and is 
summed up as ‘“‘a dogged advance against imperfectly located 
entrenchments and in face of fire from hidden artillery, without 
adequate support from that arm on the side of the attackers. . . .” 

Now followed a period of reinforcement, reorganization, and 
improvement of communications and the further development of 
the water supply. But it is pointed out that the success of any 
offensive movement at this time depended upon the speedy capture 
of Gaza or Beersheba with the wells intact. The recall of Sir A. 
Murray in June, 1917, brings the volume to a close. “ Like the 
commanders of many other British ‘advanced guards’ sent to 
open a campaign with insufficient resources, he was superseded 
because he had failed to achieve the success expected.”” Opportunity 
is here taken to review the sequence of events prior to this date, and 
to sum up the achievements of the E.E.F., “ Sinai had been cleared 
of the enemy and all danger to the Suez Canal removed. The 
physical difficulties of the road to Palestine had been subjugated. 
No enemy was behind.” 

Following the practice adopted for the volumes which deal with 
the Western Front sketch maps sufficient for the general reader are 
bound up in the text, whilst, in a separate case, are the larger maps, 
fifteen in all, intended for the military student. Five panoramic 
scenes of the Gaza country are admirably reproduced in photo- 
gravure. The index is good but by no means perfect. In the 
matter of printing and binding H.M. Stationery Office appears to 
have put forth its best efforts. 
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Big Game Shooting in the Indian Empire. By Col. C. H. STockey, 
D.S.O. Messrs. Constable. 18s. 


It can hardly be said that the modern sportsman in India is handi- 
capped by lack of information when planning leave in the forests or 
mountains, and Col. C. H. Stockley adds another useful volume to a 
succession of recent books on the subject. As its title shows, the book 
is more ambitious than its modern predecessors, the author not con- 
fining his subject to one province or type of shooting ground, but 
takes each province or locality as a separate unit for his advice. It is 
natural to find, therefore, inaccuracies which would not usually occur 
in a work by a sportsman with a life experience of one province only. 
A shikari would indeed be green if he tried to venture into the 
Chanda jungles in the month of July! Tiger shooting in the 
C.P. or Hyderabad is not necessarily expensive, and even if coolies 
can at the present time be obtained at three annas a day, which is 
doubtful, it seems hardly necessary to disturb a good jungle by 
holding an expensive beat every day or to give the lavish baksheesh 
suggested in this book. Fortunately the poor man can still get 
tigers by other methods so long as he has the spirit to do so. Minor 
errors and omissions occur regarding other provinces and shooting 
grounds, which, however, do not reduce the general usefulness of 
an excellent book that should be a real guide to young officers 
wishing to try their wits and rifles against the big game of India. 
More detailed advice on the selected ground can be taken from other 
authors, whose names are legion. ‘The book contains useful hints 
on the selection of a shooting ground, the rifle to be used, outfit and 
the proper care of trophies. The illustrations are as good as they 
are numerous, and should tempt any one who reads to go and see 
for himself. 

And that, no doubt, is what the author wishes. 


The Yeomanry of Devon, 1794-1927. By Engineer-Com. BENSON 
FREEMAN, R.N. Edited by Earl Fortescugz, K.C.B. London: 
The St. Catherine Press. 


One might be inclined to assume, after reading many of the 
regimental histories that have appeared in recent years, that this 
handsome volume would contain comparatively little beyond an 
account of the Devon Yeomanry in the Great War ; but it is not 
the case. It aims—and it succeeds admirably in its purpose—at 
presenting the traditions of a fine corps of yeomen from the year 
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1794 to the present day, and to this end no effort has been spared 
in research and no expense, apparently, in production. The 
various troops of yeomanry that have been raised in Devon have 
always been closely associated with the history of the county and 
as the author traces their career he draws an interesting picture 
of contemporary social conditions and historical events. The 
great benefactor of the regiments in their early days was Lord 
Rolle, a man well known in his time for his independence of 
character and action, and whole-heartedly devoted to their welfare. 
There were times of prosperity and expansion when there was fear 
of invasion from abroad or when, before the days of the police 
force, the yeomanry were relied upon to keep order, and numerous 
were the occasions and varied the tasks which confronted them 
when they were called on in aid of the civil power. There were 
times also of inactivity when things were quiet in the county and 
Governments anxious to retrench. When, in 1884, the precedence 
of yeomanry regiments was decided, the Devon Yeomanries were 
prejudiced by the fact that they had been technically disbanded 
from 1828 to 1831, though they had in fact continued to serve 
during that period without pay or allowances. 

They saw active service in South Africa, and in the Great War 
served dismounted in Gallipoli and Egypt and as a battalion of the 
474th Division in Palestine and France. The post-war difficulties 
which confronted all territorial troops have been successfully 
surmounted, and, as yeomanry artillery, they preserve the spirit 
and inherit the traditions of the old mounted regiments. 


The Palestine Campaigns. By Colonel A. P. WaveLL, C.M.G., 
M.C. Constable & Co. 12s. 6d. 


The editor of “ Campaigns and their Lessons ” series is to be 
congratulated on his selection of the author for “‘ The Palestine 
Campaigns.” Colonel Wavell’s account is a model of what a 
military study of a campaign should be. It is accurate and clear 
and includes only such detail as gives a vivid touch to the general 
picture. His comments are shrewd and give much food for thought 
to those who will wish to apply the lessons to future means. The 
author puts very clearly the relation of those campaigns to the war 
as a whole, and, rightly, points out that they were no “ side show.” 
The course of the narrative shows how the original object was to 
safeguard the Canal—a peculiarly vital link in the communications 
behind our armies—how that object could be achieved best by an 
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advance to the southern border of Palestine, how events in other 
‘ theatres of war then reacted on Palestine and impelled a forward 
policy, and how at times certain considerations, political rather than 
strategical, were a determining factor. The original passive defence ( 
of the canal meets with the adverse criticism which it deserves. 
Sir Archibald Murray is given proper credit for his foresight in 
insisting on a standard gauge railway and a 12-inch pipe line across 
the desert. Colonel Wavell makes it clear that it was due to Sir 
Edmund Allenby’s really great qualities as a commander that the .- 
Turkish Army was not only outmanceuvred and defeated but | 
destroyed. The results of his careful attention to his system of 
supply, of the secrecy of his plans, of the measures to mystify and 
mislead the enemy, of the far-reaching use of the mobility which 
he ensured to his troops, of the manner in which he struck always 
with an overwhelming force, were made doubly effective by his own 
determination and driving power. The outstanding lessons which | 
the author stresses are the power given by mobility and the value 
of training. His comments on the advantage of mechanism to 
achieve mobility and the limitations of mechanical vehicles under | 
certain influences and for certain purposes are extremely valuable. 
Among other lessons—all of which are admirably summarized in | 
the last chapter—is the strategical dependence on political con- 
siderations as well as on events in other theatres. Colonel Wavell’s 
book will certainly be one to \hich a student of war will always 
turn. It is sufficiently provided with “od maps. 
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the one hand that accurate forecasts can be made through clear 
thinking based on sound principles and working on well-founded 
information ; and on the other, how quickly conclusions may be 
vitiated when based, as must be the case if one writes immediately 
after the event, on facts that are not quite correct. 

Perhaps Lord Sydenham’s greatest work for the Army was that 
which resulted in the changes in organization that produced the 
formation of the General Staff, and the consequent coordination of 
military brain power; and no doubt, as stated by Sir William 
Robertson in his Foreword, many of the shortcomings of the South 
African War would have been avoided had its formation taken place 
after the report of the Hartington Committee, which sat from 1888- 
1890, and of which Lord Sydenham was secretary. But sound 
ideas will only be adopted when circumstances are favourable to 
them, and military, and civil, opinion in the eighties and early 
nineties was not ripe for so sweeping a change ; for thinking, which 
ill Englishmen are said by foreigners to dislike, then held a con- 
iderably lower place in popular estimation as a factor in military 
uccess than vigorous energy. 

Lord Sydenham’s views on camouflage and visibility, though 
ormed forty years ago or more, are as fresh and instructive as if 
nade after the Great War. The paper dealing with the intercepted 
orrespondence of the French in Egypt is interesting, for, as the 
uthor remarks, there is no more accurate gauge of the condition 
f a force than private letters. There is also a sympathetic and 
forming sketch of the elder Moltke, which should be read in con- 
inction with the article on the Franco-German frontier. Moltke 
nquestionably was a great soldier and leader ; but he was probably 
rtunate in his opponents in 1866 and 1870, for the retention of 
s loose system of command, which worked well enough against 
em and in a comparatively small army, was one of the causes of 

failure of the Germans in 1914. As long ago as 1887 Lord 
1d enham came to the conclusion, as Schlieffen did in 1905 and the 
ut nger Moltke after him, that, in case of a war between Germany 
10 France, Germany’s best chance of victory was to turn the French 
2) of fortresses by marching through Belgium. But Moltke only 
4 ted Schlieffen’s plan to that extent, and a change in the German 
‘1 ast of the dispositions of the French Army was one of the 
* ms why he altered it. And if the French had followed the 
1 se of General Michel, who came to the same conclusion in 1911 

ord Sydenham had done twenty-four years earlier, and made 
ser alterations in the plan for the concentration of their armies, 
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the Germans, it may be supposed, would again have varied their 
measures. 

Of the articles dealing with defence the last, “‘ A Great Lesson of 
the Naval War,” is probably the most important. In this Lord 
Sydenham argues that British sea-power should be based not on a 
numerical equation, but, among other things, on ‘“‘ The strength 
which any Naval Power that can be reasonably regarded as a probable 
enemy could bring to bear upon any territorial portion of the Empire 
or upon Imperial commerce at sea.” ‘‘ War between America and 
Britain is,” he also says, “‘ inconceivable,” and the war of 1812- 
1814 between them is stigmatized in another paper as having been 
senseless. According to some writers the United States and Britain 
were, for the very reason that caused war in 1812, the blockade 
which is also dealt with in this book, not far from quarrelling during 
the Great War. And one of the big questions of the day is whether 
the possibility of such future conflict of interest can be ruled out of 
consideration. 


Spectamur Agendo. 1st Battalion The East Lancashire Regiment, 
August and September, 1914. By Captain E. C. HOPKINSON, 
M.C. Published privately. 35. 6d. 


This little book describes the experiences of the battalion during 
those first few weeks of war on the Western front before the cramped 
existence of the trenches supervened and the development of arma- 
ments and weapons added to the horrors of the struggle. The rst 
East Lancashire were in the 11th Brigade, 4th Division, and thus 
reached France in time to share in the glory of le Cateau. Captain 
Hopkinson provides a good regimental narrative of the battle and 
shows how the absence of the divisional signal company, not yet 
arrived, delayed the issue of orders and severely tested thereby the 
resourcefulness of subordinate commanders. His map would have 
been of more value if he had plotted the positions of the British troops 
thereon. 

There follows a description of the retreat in which the East 
Lancashires, through no fault of their own, were divided into two 
principal detachments which were only reunited on the 3oth of 
August. The plain and soldierly account reveals that the bearing of 
the battalion under hardship and deadly fatigue was exceptionally 
good and that the compliments paid it by General Hunter Weston, 
the brigadier, were abundantly deserved. 
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Two companies of the East Lancashires crossed the Marne by 
boat at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre on the gth of September, after Lieut.- 
Colonel Le Marchant, the very popular and efficient commanding 
officer, had been killed by a German sniper. This crossing was not 
easily accomplished and the author pays a tribute to the resistance 
of the German rearguard. It is a pity that Captain Hopkinson has 
limited himself to 70 pages, but he has produced a record which the 
survivors of those who served with the battalion during the period 
will be proud to keep. 


ARTICLES IN REVIEWS 


Blackwood’s Magazine, April, 1928. “‘ Devi Deen, Mutineer,” by 
Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.L., 
D.S.O. 

The Cornhill Magazine, April, 1928. ‘‘ The First English Aeronaut : 
James Sadler, of Oxford,” by J. E. Hodgson. 

The Nineteenth Century and After, April, May and June, 1928. 
““ Memories of 1914-1918: II. The First Year ” ; “ III. Winter 
on the Somme ’”’; “IV. A City of the Dead”; by C. O. G. 
Douie. 

The Quarterly Review, April, 1928. “ The Revolt of the Camisards, 
1702-1704, by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 

The National Review, May, 1928. ‘ The British Army in Egypt,” 
by Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B. 

The Empire Review, June, 1928. ‘“ An Eye-Witness at the Darda- 
nelles,” by Scrutator. 


The Fortnightly Review, June, 1928. “The Dardanelles—in 
History, Retrospect and Fact,” by H. Charles Woods. 
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“The Coldstream Guards, 1914-1918.’ Vols. I and II, with volume of 
eee: By Lieut.-Colonel Sir John Ross of Bladensburg, K. C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Published by The Oxford University Press. 63s. net. 
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Ernest Benn, Ltd. 6d. net. = 


‘* Slaves of the War Lords.” By Henry Russell. Published by Hutchinson 
& Co., Ltd. ss. net. 


‘“* Artillery: To-day and To-morrow.” By Colonel H. Rowan-Robinson, 
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‘* The List of the Officers of The Bengal Army, 1758-1834.” Part II (D—K). 
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Sir H. W. Richmond, K.C.B. Published by Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd 
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‘** On Future Warfare.” By Colonel J. F.C. Fuller, C.B.E.,D.S.O. Published 
by Sifton Praed. 12s. 6d. net. 


“The Roman Legions.” By H. M. D. Parker. Published by Oxford 
University Press. 15s. net. 
“Polo Pony Training, with Some Hints on the Game.” By Colonel- 


Commandant F. W. Ramsay, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Published by Gale & 
Polden, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘* The War Department, 1861. A Study in Mobilization and Administration.” 
By A. Howard Meneely. Published by Columbia University Press, N.Y. Issued 
by P. S. King & Son, td. 245. net. 


““R. E. Crompton: Reminiscences.” Published by Constable & Co., Ltd. 
145. net. 
“A History of the Fourth Battalion the Seaforth Highlanders.””’ Compiled 


by Lieut.-Colonel M. M. Haldane. Published by H. F. & G. Witherby. zs. 
net. 


‘* Garrison Rhymes and other Verses.”’ By Cyril R. Jefferies. Published 
by The Spencer-Greenstead Company. : 

‘‘ Dr. Faustus.” Vol. I. By Christopher Marlowe. Published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. 2s. 6d. 


‘* Every Man in his Humour.” Vol. II. By Ben Jonson. Published by 
Alfred A. ‘A. Knopf. 2s. 6d. 


L’Offensive allemande de 1918. By Commandant Koeltz. Published by 
Alfred Costes. 6 francs. 


“England, America, and The Freedom of the Seas, or Christ and Cesar.” 
Printed by Herbert Clarke, The Vendome Press, Paris. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 
Hovusk OF COMMONS 


ARMY OF OCCUPATION (MARRIAGES).—On the 27th of March, in 
reply toa question by Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy, the Secretary 
of State for War announced that the number of marriages which had 
taken place between soldiers in the Army of the Rhine and German 
women was 690. 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE.—On the 27th of March a debate took 
place on the question of a Ministry of Defence. The discussion was 
initiated by Major-General Sir Robert Hutchinson, who pointed out 
the advantages which might be expected from a unified control of 
the three Services, such as a better application of our forces wherever 
they were required in the world ; simplification in the provision of 
material and supplies ; avoidance of competition in contracts and 
in recruiting ; greater facility for the interchange of the personnel 
of the Services; the possibility of a single medical and hospital 
service ; the elimination of vested interests ; and greater economy 
in expenditure and efficiency in direction. The Prime Minister 
considered that a continuation of the existing progressive system was 
the course which best met present conditions ; an essential factor 
in that system was the Committee of Imperial Defence, to whose 
work in the investigation of defence problems and the coordination 
of duties between the Services he attached the greatest importance. 
He stated that, administratively, over-centralization was an evil ; in 
wartime a unified Ministry would inevitably expand into many 
departments. The existing system preserved the responsibility of 
the Cabinet for deciding policy and of Ministers for carrying it out. 
The debate was continued by Mr. Lloyd George, who recalled many 
occasions in the Great War in which he considered that mistakes 
would have been avoided by a unified control. 

CuInA (BriTIsH Forces).—On the 18th of April, in reply to a 
question by Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy, the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs stated that the Shanghai Defence Force 
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occupied certain posts in the residential district west of the inter- 
national settlement for the purpose of defending the settlement 
and protecting British lives and property in the district. The only 
other places where His Majesty’s Forces were stationed outside a 
concession area were Nanking, on the premises of the International 
Export Company, and Peking, where the Legation Guard was 
stationed. 

ARMY OF OCCUPATION.—On the 3rd of May, in reply to a question 
by Captain Garro-Jones, the Financial Secretary to the War Office 
stated that the strength of the British Army on the Rhine on the 
st of April last, excluding the small detachment in the Saar District, 
was approximately 5,850. 

Roya AIR Force (MAcHrINgs).—On the 15th of May, in reply 
to a question by Captain Garro-fones, the Under-Secretary of State 
for Air stated that 23 squadrons of the Royal Air Force and Auxiliary 
Air Force were at present equipped with machines designed before 
the end of the year 1918. By the end of the current year, however, 
the number would be reduced to 15. Although the types of these 
machines were designed during the war period, the machines had 
undergone continuous development and improvement as the result 
of experience gained from their use and were, in many respects, 
different from the original designs. 

Roya Arr Force (CASuALTIES).—On the 16th of May, in reply 
to a question by Sa W. de Frece, the Secretary of State for Aw 
informed the House that the number of deaths to personnel of the 
Services as the result of flying accidents from the rst of January to 
the 12th of May was: Royal Air Force, 26; Navy, 3; Army, 2. 
In addition one Royal Air Force pilot was shot down in action. 

TEMPORARY OrfFicers.—On the 17th of May, in reply to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Harris, the Secretary of State for War announced that 
there were 100 officers not holding permanent regular commissions 
serving with the Regular Army. This figure compared with 
approximately 150 in 1926. Of the 100, 70 were medical and dental 
officers filling vacancies on the establishment in the absence of fully 
qualified candidates for permanent commissions. 
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BERTRAND STEWART PRIZE ESSAY, 1929 


Subject selected by the Army Council for the seventh Competition : 


*“‘While the 19th century saw the transition from standing armies to 
nations in arms and a large increase in the size of military forces, 
the tendency of the 20th century is to substitute machines for 
men and to develop force by the application of mechanical and 
scientific invention. What is likely to be the effect of this 
ee, upon the organization of armies and their operations 
in war 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. The right to compete is limited to British subjects, who have 
served, or who are actually serving, as officers or in other ranks or 
ratings of His Majesty’s forces. 

2. The term “* His Majesty’s forces ”’ includes the Navy and the 
Royal Marines, the Regular Army, the Special Reserve, the Terri- 
torial Army, the Militia, and the Royal Air Force, the New Armies 
which took part in the late war, and also the Naval, Military and 
Air forces of India, the Dominions and the Crown Colonies. 

3. The essays submitted for the prize must not exceed 10,000 
words in length; they must be typewritten and submitted in 
quadruplicate. 

4. The authorship of the essays must be strictly anonymous. 
Each competitor must adopt a motto and enclose with his essay a 
sealed envelope with his motto typewritten on the outside and his 
name and address inside. 

5. The title and page of any published or unpublished work, 
to which reference is made in any essay or from which extracts are 
taken, must be quoted. 

6. The essays, which are to be addressed to the Editors of the 
Army Quarterly, must reach the office of the Army Quarterly, 
94, Jermyn Street, London, S.W., not later than the 1st of March, 
1929. 

7. The essays will be judged by at least three referees—two 
to be appointed by the Army Council, the third to be one of the 
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Editors of the Army Quarterly. The decision of the Referees, 
or of a majority of them, will be final. 

8. The referees are fully empowered, if in their opinion, or in 
the opinion of the majority of them, no essay submitted to them 
comes up to a sufficiently high standard of excellence, not to award 
the prize ; or they may, if they consider such a course desirable, 
divide the prize among two or more competitors. 

g. The result of the Competition will be made known in the 
Army Quarterly in July, 1929, and the prize essay will be published 
in that number of the Review. In the event, however, of there 
being two or more prize essays, the Editors of the Army Quarterly 
reserve to themselves the right of deciding which of these essays 
they will publish. 

10. The copyright in any essay which appears in the Army 
Quarterly belongs to the Proprietors of the Review. 

11. Neither the Proprietors nor the Editors of the Army Quarterly 
are to be held responsible for the loss or return of any essay 
submitted for the Competition; nor do they incur any liability 
whatsoever in connection with the receipt of the essays, any dealings 
therewith, the judging thereof, or the reports thereon. 
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